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PREFACE 

During  the  conference  at  Washington  in  1926  some  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  approached  Mr. 
Frederick  J.  Allen  with  the  proposal  that  he  write  a  history  of  vocational 
guidance.  Having  been  identified  with  the  movement  from  its  begin- 
ning, and  having  carried  on  the  traditions  of  the  first  bureau  of  voca- 
tional guidance,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  perform  the  task  of  historian. 

Though  he  was  receptive  to  the  idea,  and  had  gathered  a  considerable 
amount  of  historical  material  which  he  ultimately  hoped  to  preserve 
in  printed  form,  Mr.  Allen  was  unable  to  complete  the  commission.  He 
was  so  busy  making  contemporary  history  by  serving  the  needs  of  the 
present  generation  that  he  did  not  have  time  to  write  history  for 
posterity. 

Possibly  his  extreme  modesty  might  have  inhibited  him  in  recount- 
ing the  early  history  of  the  movement,  for  whatever  should  be  written 
concerning  that  period  would  have  to  contain  much  record  of  his  activity. 
Since  the  history  must  now  be  written  by  another  hand,  the  important 
part  which  Mr.  Allen  played  in  the  movement  may  possibly  receive  more 
adequate  treatment. 

As  an  alternative  to  a  formal  history,  Mr.  Allen  had  made  before 
his  death  a  collection  of  papers  relating  to  the  recent  developments 
in  vocational  guidance.  These  his  large  circle  of  friends  and  co-workers 
will  welcome  as  a  reflection  of  his  sound  ideas  on  vocational  guidance 
and  a  manifestation  of  his  editorial  skill,  since  most  of  them  have  come 
from  The  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine  which  he  inspired  and  directed. 
It  will  be  gratifying  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  vocational 
guidance  to  see  this  collection  of  valuable  papers  preserved  and  made 
more  accessible  to  the  public.  And  the  many  friends  and  admirers 
of  Mr.  Allen  all  over  the  world  will  cherish  this  last  product  of  his  labors 
as  fresh  inspiration  for  the  continuance  of  the  movement  in  which  he 
was  a  pioneer. 

Acknowledgment  should  be  made  to  Miss  Dorothy  E.  Buck  who 
carried  through  the  editorial  work  and  proofreading  necessary  for  the 
publication  of  both  Volumes  I  and  II  and  to  Miss  Mildred  G.  Sears 
who  prepared  the  index.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  authors  and 
publishers  who  gave  permission  for  the  preprinting  of  these  articles. 

Harky  Dexter  Kitson 

Columbia  University, 
November,  1927. 
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PART  I 
ORGANIZING  FOR  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


PRACTICE  IN  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


CHAPTER  I 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  PITTSBURGH  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS1 

By  Members  of  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance 

Departmental  Meetings 

Since  the  vocational  guidance  movement  has  been  developed  so 
recently,  few  of  the  counselors  have  had  special  training  for  the  work 
in  advance,  but  teachers  of  broad  training  and  sympathy  soon  develop 
into  excellent  specialists.  While  several  of  the  counselors  have  taken 
special  courses  in  vocational  guidance  and  related  subjects  in  various 
colleges,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  most  effective  training  has  come  by 
means  of  departmental  meetings. 

As  in  all  educational  organization,  the  efficiency  of  the  department  of 
vocational  guidance  is  due  to  the  team  work  of  its  members.  This  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  selection  of  men  and  women  who  possess 
the  requisite  personal  characteristics,  but  the  bi-weekly  meetings  have 
welded  these  individuals  into  one  body  as  nothing  else  could  have  done. 
The  individual  counselors  meet  their  problems  in  the  school  and  in  the 
home  and  bring  these  problems  to  the  conferences  so  that  the  depart- 
ment becomes  a  clearing  house  accessible  to,  and  freely  used  by,  all 
members. 

New  members  are  being  added  constantly  to  the  Department  and  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  bi-weekly  meetings  is  to  give 
these  new  members  the  greatest  possible  assistance  in  reaching  the  full 
measure  of  efficiency  in  their  work  of  counseling.  As  a  means  to  this 
end,  all  members  of  the  Department,  whether  new  or  old,  are  requested  to 
file  with  the  Director  any  questions  or  topics  whose  discussion  might 

1  From  the  Pittsburgh  Number  of  The  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine, 
February,  1926. 
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serve  to  throw  new  light  on  the  many  difficult  counseling  problems.     A 
list  of  such  questions  and  problems  may  be  of  general  interest. 

Few  of  these  questions  need  be  discussed  by  the  entire  group  of 
counselors.  Several  of  the  topics,  however,  may  be  made  the  basis  of 
the  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  between  two  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  department.  When  so  used  the  topics  are  found  to  be  highly 
suggestive  and  the  discussion  of  them  beneficial  to  the  department  as  a 
whole.  The  policy  of  the  department  is  largely  determined  by  the  staff, 
and  this  policy  forms  the  broad  basis  of  the  discussion.  However,  the 
following  questions  show  that  the  problems  of  the  newer  members  are 
not  omitted: 

1.  How  far  can  aptitude  tests  determine  the  life  work? 

2.  How  are  mental  tests  used  in  counseling? 

3.  Individual  tests  to  supplement  group  tests. 

4.  How  far  can  we  safely  go  in  denying  certain  subjects  to  some  pupils? 

5.  Discuss  the  value  of  psychological  tests  in  placement  work. 

6.  What  tests  should  be  given  to  9B  pupils? 

7.  To  what  extent  do  senior  high  school  teachers  use  the  intelligence 
cards? 

8.  Is  the  classification  of  pupils  according  to  ability  a  success? 

9.  Should  we  attempt  to  develop  more  psychological  testing  within  each 
school? 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  best  methods  in  following  up  those  who  have 
gone  into  industry?     In  Continuation  Schools? 

11.  How  to  decrease  the  number  of  drop-outs  especially  in  the  7th  and 
8th  grades. 

12.  What  is  the  influence  of  the  Standard  Evening  High  School? 

13.  Would  a  " coaching  teacher"  lessen  the  drop-outs  in  our  high  schools? 

14.  Should  the  counselor  visit  homes?  What  are  the  values  of  these 
visits  ? 

15.  Of  what  use  are  the  "drop-out"  records?  Could  these  help  in 
decreasing  the  number  in  the  future?     How? 

16.  By  whom  should  the  "drop-outs"  be  handled? 

17.  Can  there  be  complete  cooperation  between  the  schools  and  the 
central  placement  office?  What  are  some-of  the  best  methods  used  in  other 
cities? 

18.  Name  some  effective  ways  of  using  vocational  information  other  than 
in  the  occupational  classes.  How  can  the  information  be  placed  before  the 
entire  school? 

19.  Should  the  civics  in  the  technical  course  of  the  junior  high  school  be 
purely  vocational? 

20.  The  counselor's  relation  to  activities.  How  can  the  activities  be  used 
for  guidance?     Life-career  clubs? 

21.  What  benefits  in  vocational  guidance  have  been  derived  from  activi- 
ties in  your  school? 
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22.  What  types  should  be  guided  into  vocational  schools? 

23.  When  are  we  justified  in  saying  to  a  pupil:  "You  have  failed  in  this 
subject  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue  in  it"? 

24.  Class  in  occupations:  objectives;  in  what  grades;  amount  of  time 
given;  material  used;  by  whom  taught. 

25.  Name  the  advantages  of  the  part-time  plan. 

26.  Classes  of  failures  to  be  investigated  b}^  the  counselor. 

27.  Interviewing.  Give  best  setting.  Methods  of  procedure  in  detail. 
Should  pupils  be  taken  from  study  periods?  Would  it  be  better  to  arrange 
for  conferences  only  when  the  need  arises? 

28.  How  would  scholarship  aid  counselors  and  placement  offices?  What 
is  Pittsburgh  doing  for  a  movement  to  provide  scholarships?  What  can  I 
do  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  need? 

29.  What  lessons  in  ethics  are  specially  needed? 

30.  Are  try-out  courses  practical  in  the  academical  courses? 

31.  The  value  of  short  courses  for  the  many  pupils  who  will  not  remain 
long  in  the  high  school. 

32.  The  counselor  should  not  be  expected  to  give  all  the  guidance. 
How  can  we  get  the  teachers  to  accept  their  full  responsibility?  The 
parents? 

33.  The  object  of  all  guidance  is  self -guidance.  Give  your  method  of 
presenting  the  guidance  program  that  boys  and  girls  may  use  it  to  the  best 
advantage. 

34.  How  permanent  are  the  vocational  choices  of  high  school  pupils? 

35.  How  may  the  counselor  function  in  social  guidance? 

36.  Give  method  of  breaking  down  the  idea  so  prevalent  among  foreigners 
that  children  should  go  to  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

37.  Guidance  value  of  visits  to  manufacturing  plants. 

38.  Have  you  checked  up  the  results  of  your  guidance?  How?  Can  we 
work  out  some  definite  method  of  testing  and  checking  our  work? 

39.  What  are  you  doing  with  the  retarded  pupils  in  your  school — those 
who  can,  but  will  not? 

40.  Advice  to  a  boy  of  low  I.  Q.  who  is  anxious  to  go  to  college. 

41.  Some  pupils  might  be  retained  in  school  if  Saturday  and  after-school 
employment  could  be  obtained.     How  can  we  get  work  for  them? 

42.  What  can  be  done  in  the  public  school  for 
(a)  The  girl  of  the  manufacturing  type? 

(6)  The  girl  who  wants  dressmaking  only? 

(c)  The  girl  who  wants  millinery? 

(d)  The  girl  who  wants  designing? 

(e)  The  girl  who  wants  special  training  for  Domestic  Service? 

43.  Is  there  a  " Student  Loan  Fund"  in  your  school? 
(a)  How  was  the  capital  furnished? 

(6)  Has  it  been  helpful? 

(c)  About  how  many  pupils  make  use  of  it? 

(d)  Is  it  popular  with  the  student  body? 
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COUNSELING  IN  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Official  Program 

A.  Prospective  Senior  High  School  Pupils. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  counselor  to  meet  with  all  prospective  incom- 
ing pupils  twice  before  they  enter  high  school.  When  possible,  one  of 
these  meetings  should  be  so  planned  that  parents  may  be  present  when 
the  different  courses  are  explained.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  counselor 
at  this  meeting  to  stress: 

(a)  The  need  of  training  beyond  the  elementary  school. 

(b)  What  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  have  to  offer  beyond  the 
elementary  school. 

(c)  Explain  the  courses  offered  in  the  high  school  and  where  they  are 
intended  to  lead. 

(d)  Explain  how  the  home  and  school  can  cooperate  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  pupil. 

(e)  State  requirements  for  place  on  honor  roll  or  membership  in 
Honor  Society. 

It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  counselor  at  one  of  these  meetings  to 
advise  with  all  prospective  pupils  regarding  their  individual  programs 
of  studies. 

B.  Senior  High  School  Pupils. 

9B.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  counselor  to  meet  all  9B  pupils  in 
regularly  scheduled  classes  or  groups  during  the  early  part  of  the  semes- 
ter. At  this  meeting,  blank  form  V.G.I  will  be  explained  by  the  coun- 
selor and  filled  out  by  the  pupils.  This  meeting  will  offer  opportunity 
for  emphasizing  the  need  of  vocational  information,  for  encouraging  a 
study  of  the  vocations,  and  for  urging  a  thorough  preparation  of  school 
tasks.     The  counselor  should  also  explain  his  function  in  the  school. 

9A.  An  inspirational  explanatory  talk  to  all  9A  pupils  in  regularly 
scheduled  groups  or  classes.  At  this  meeting,  the  counselor  should 
undertake  to  explain  (1)  the  kind  of  credits  required  for  graduation  from 
each  course  offered  in  high  school,  (2)  the  requirements  for  definite 
college  courses  and  the  necessity  of  the  pupils'  making  early  application 
to  the  college,  (3)  the  opportunity  that  comes  to  pupils  who  do  high 
grade  work  throughout  their  entire  high  school  course  to  participate, 
on  graduation,  in  the  award  of  scholarships  as  are  offered  by  many 
colleges,  and  (4)  the  requirements  for  entering  vocational  life  on  leaving 
high  school. 

This  conference  should  prepare  pupils  to  fill  out  blank  form  V.G.14, 
at  a  meeting  to  be  arranged  by  the  counselor  later  in  the  semester. 
This  meeting  may  well  be  held  with  the  respective  report  groups. 
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The  attention  of  9A  pupils  should  be  called  to  the  vocational  possibilities 
of  Pittsburgh  and  the  work  of  the  Public  School  Employment  Offices. 

10B.  The  counselor  shall  meet  all  10B  pupils  in  regularly  scheduled 
groups  when  special  emphasis  shall  be  laid  on  Pittsburgh  industrial 
life  and  the  kind  of  opportunities  offered  young  people  trained  and 
untrained. 

10A.  The  counselor  shall  meet  all  10A  pupils  in  regularly  scheduled 
classes  or  groups  where  he  shall  undertake  to  show  the  value  of  the  last 
two  years  of  high  school.  The  opportunities  of  other  educational  media 
than  the  high  schools  should  be  explained  to  them  but  only  by  way  of 
comparison  as  to  the  opportunities  offered.  These  other  schools  should 
include  the  public  evening  high  schools,  correspondence  schools,  private 
business  schools,  and  other  special  schools  of  similar  character. 

11B.  The  counselor  should  meet  with  all  11B  pupils  in  class  or  other 
special  groups  in  order  that  a  review  may  be  made  of  the  best  use  of 
electives.  This  should  be  done  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
semester  so  that  any  necessary  schedule  changes  may  be  made. 

11  A.  There  should  be  individual  conferences  with  all  11 A  pupils  during 
this  semester.  Such  a  conference  should  make  certain  that  every 
pupil's  program  is  complete  to  date  and  that  there  is  a  proper  under- 
standing of  what  is  to  be  accomplished  during  the  senior  year,  both  as 
to    immediate    vocational    aims    and    college    entrance    requirements. 

12B.  A  short  talk  to  groups  or  special  classes,  setting  forth  the  pur- 
poses of  the  local  placement  offices  should  be  given. 

12A.  The  counselor  should  meet  all  pupils  of  this  group  personally 
who  may  need  his  services  in  arranging  for  college  entrance  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  He  should  also  arrange  a  meeting  at  which  representa- 
tives of  the  placement  offices  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  explain 
what  can  be  done  for  those  not  going  to  college. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  down  all  the  duties  of  counselors.  Their 
attitude  toward  the  entire  school  counts  more  than  any  prescribed  group 
of  specific  duties.  The  following  topics  discussed  at  a  Pittsburgh  High 
School  Principals'  Round  Table  bring  out  the  fact  that 

The  Aim  of  All  Guidance  is  Self-guidance 

1.  Meet  all  pupils  of  the  school  every  semester  either  in  groups,  or 
individually. 

2.  Secure  and  retain  cooperation  of  entire  teaching  force  by, 

(a)  Furnishing  material  for  class  use  along  guidance  lines. 

(b)  Making  them  feel  that  the  extra  compensation  (small  though  it  is)  is 
well  spent. 

(c)  Getting  outside  information  about  pupils,  usually  by  home  visitation. 
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(d)  Meeting  pupils  upon  their  return  to  school  and  assisting  them  to 
catch  up. 

(e)  Being  fully  informed  about  requirements  of  colleges,  industries  and 
businesses. 

(/)  Assisting  those  who  teach  in  the  prevocational  work. 

3.  Analyze  a  pupil  that  he  may  see  his  assets  and  his  liabilities.  (Of 
course  this  analysis  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.) 

4.  Keep  in  mind  the  I.  Q.  of  the  pupil  who  is  being  interviewed.  Chart 
the  school  and  give  a  chart  of  the  section  to  each  home  room  teacher. 

5.  Cultivate  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  pupils  so  that  they  will  feel 
free  to  speak  to  the  counselor  at  any  time.     Be  a  Chum. 

6.  Supervise  class  in  occupations,  but  not  necessarily  teach. 

7.  Impress  the  pupil  with  the  advantages  of  educational  training.  Show 
that  most  of  the  reasons  for  leaving  school  are  without  foundation,  usually 
trivial. 

8.  Counselors  should  utilize  more  and  more  the  cooperative  plan.  The 
opportunities  are  not  fully  appreciated.  More  pupils  would  remain  in 
school  and,  at  the  same  time,  get  valuable  training  for  life  work. 

9.  Interview  employers.  Get  their  point  of  view  and  needs.  Link  up 
the  professional,  business,  and  industrial  interests. 

10.  Give  all  information  obtained  about  pupils  to  central  placement 
office. 

11.  Meet  all  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade  and  explain  the  object  of  having 
elective  subjects. 

12.  Confer  with  maladjusted  pupils.  If  disciplinary  problems  are  not 
involved,  meet  those  who  have  not  made  passing  grades. 

13.  Visit  the  homes  of  probable  "drop  outs."  A  visit  to  the  home  of  honor 
pupils  would  be  helpful  to  counselors,  as  well  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
parents. 

14.  Consult  with  pupils  who  expect  to  enter  college,  in  order  that  they 
may  know  the  entrance  requirements,  costs,  and  vocational  opportunities. 

15.  Consult  with  pupils  who  will  enter  the  industrial  or  commercial  world. 
Explain  the  preparation  necessary  for  each.     Adjust  the  courses  accordingly. 

16.  Head  up  the  program  for  Educational  Week. 

17.  Keep  in  close  touch  with  those  activities  that  have  value  in  guidance. 


VOCATIONAL    GUIDANCE   FROM   THE   STANDPOINT   OF    EXTRA- 
CURRICULA  ACTIVITIES 

One  of  the  most  valuable  agencies  for  the  discovery  of  pupil  inclina- 
tion is  found  in  extra-curricula  activities.  The  program  varies  some- 
what in  different  schools,  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the  local 
community.  However,  in  the  matter  of  counseling,  these  activities  offer  a 
fertile  field  for  the  discovery  of  pupil  inclination.  It  is  in  this  type  of 
school  work  that  pupils  go  naturally  to  the  particular  thing  which 
interests  them  most,  whether  this  be  of  a  vocational  or  of  an  avocational 
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nature.  The  life-career  clubs  open  to  pupils  in  the  7th  grade  center 
the  attention  of  pupils  at  an  early  age  on  vocational  opportunities. 
The  following  typical  clubs  offer  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
covery of  natural  ability:  Clay  Modeling,  Civic,  Crafts,  Art,  Garment 
Renovation,  Art  Needlework,  Leaders,  Music,  Dramatic,  Journalistic, 
Salesmanship,  and  Shop  Clubs.  Some  supervision,  however,  is  required 
by  the  chairman  of  the  activity  committee  to  see  that  the  activity 
selected  is  not  based  on  a  whim,  or  caprice,  or  on  the  popularity  of  the 
sponsor. 

The  various  club  activities  are  supplemented  by  trips  to  industrial 
plants.  Pittsburgh,  being  cosmopolitan  industrially,  offers  great 
opportunities  in  this  direction.  The  tendency  to  make  these  trips 
pleasurable  and  nothing  more  is  overcome  by  preliminary  classroom 
work  and  a  minimum  requirement  of  written  work  based  upon  them. 

The  Civic  Club  of  the  High  School  and  other  kindred  organizations 
offer  abundant  opportunity  for  pupils  to  assume  responsibilities  which 
parallel  those  to  be  assumed  in  adult  life.  The  members  of  the  patrol 
squad,  who  are  responsible  for  conduct  of  students  in  the  halls  and 
general  assembly,  secure  through  daily  exercise  of  the  cardinal  virtues  a 
foundation  which  will  prepare  them  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy  where 
the  " governed"  are  " governors."  In  this  type  of  activity  are  revealed 
emotional  characteristics  which  often  spell  success  or  failure  in  a  given 
vocation. 

Another  feature  of  the  activity  program,  of  value  to  the  counselor,  is 
the  personal  guidance  or  home  room  activity  period.  It  is  in  this  period 
that  the  report  teacher  meets  pupils  informally,  learns  to  know  them 
individually  and  obtains  a  fund  of  information  concerning  the  home  life, 
personal  traits,  etc.,  which  is  most  valuable.  It  is  in  this  period  that  the 
rigidity  of  the  class  room  gives  way  to  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the 
pupil.  The  real  value  of  this  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  extends  and 
multiplies  the  work  of  the  counselor  by  as  many  fold  as  the  number  of 
teachers  who  have  the  social  viewpoint  and  assume  the  responsibility. 

No  plan  which  does  not  enlist  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  every 
teacher  can  hope  to  succeed  in  reaching  every  child. 

COOPERATION  BETWEEN  HOME  AND  SCHOOL 

What  the  Vocational  Guidance  Department  is  doing  to  establish 
contacts  between  the  home  and  the  secondary  school  is  suggested  in  the 
following  letter  which  is  issued  as  an  invitation  to  the  parents  to  attend 
a  conference  between  the  counselor  of  the  high  school  and  the  pupils 
about  to  leave  elementary  school.  A  card  bearing  the  legend  "What 
will  your  boy  be  prepared  to  do  when  he  leaves  high  school?"  is  mailed 
with  the  letter. 
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High  School 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 

October,  1925 
Dear  Friend: 

After  a  pupil  has  been  with  us  for  one  full  semester  it  is  our  practice  to 
attempt  to  plan  a  complete  program  for  the  remainder  of  his  high  school 
course.  The  question  of  the  value  of  such  an  undertaking  is  no  longer 
doubted.  Our  experience  with  the  thousands  of  pupils  who  have  attended 
this  high  school  during  the  past  few  years  convinces  us  that  it  is  the  only 
fair  thing  to  do  even  though  a  pupil  intends  to  remain  in  high  school  but  a 
short  time. 

In  the  consideration  of  such  a  program  there  are  three  parties  directly 
interested:  viz.,  the  parent,  the  pupil,  the  school.  In  only  exceptional  cases 
are  parents  in  a  position  to  know  what  is  being  offered  in  high  school  as  the 
best  preparation  for  business  or  industry,  and  in  most  instances  they  are  not 
familiar  with  the  requirements  that  the  various  colleges  are  making  as 
entrance  preparation  for  those  pupils  who  are  planning  to  enter  college. 
The  school  on  the  other  hand,  while  in  a  position  to  advise  in  those  matters, 
knows  nothing  of  plans  or  aims  that  parents  may  have  for  their  children  and 
can  do  but  little  without  their  assistance.  The  pupil,  who  after  all  is  the 
one  most  vitally  interested,  is  usually  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  make 
definite  plans  of  serious  consequence  without  assistance,  but  surely  is 
entitled  to  be  consulted  as  to  preferences. 

It  is  to  solicit  your  help  in  this  important  matter  that  I  am  writing  to  you 
at  this  time.  I  have  only  recently  met  all  the  members  of  our  second 
semester  class  in  groups  and  will  soon  be  ready  to  meet  them  individually. 
If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  will  you  not  take  the  time  to  discuss  these 
problems  with  your  son  or  daughter  and  if  possible  meet  with  us  at  the  time 
of  this  individual  conference? 

I  am  certain  this  is  a  matter  in  which  you  are  vitally  interested  and  that 
you  will  do  everything  possible  to  cooperate.  Pupils  will  be  notified  one 
day  in  advance  of  the  time  I  am  to  meet  with  them . 

Cordially  yours, 


Vocational  Counselor. 


Response  to  this  invitation  and  appeal  has  been  most  gratifying  and 
has  made  it  possible  to  get  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  problems  of  pro- 
gram making  for  the  individual  child,  since  it  provides  an  opportunity 
where  those  most  interested,  namely,  the  parent,  the  pupil,  and  the 
school,  can  "talk  it  over"  around  the  conference  table. 

FOLLOW-UP  OF  REPEATED  FAILURES 

Failures  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  according  to  one  esti- 
mate, cost  the  state  over  nine  million  dollars  last  year,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  many  millions  lost  in  wages  by  the  potential  wage  earners  being  kept 
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in  school  for  a  longer  period.  The  monetary  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
least  loss  which  is  caused  by  retardation.  Hanus  tells  us  that  "  during 
the  school  period  aversion  and  evasion  are  more  frequently  cultivated 
than  power  and  skill,  through  the  forced  pursuit  of  uninteresting  sub- 
jects. "  In  a  similar  connection,  W.  D.  Lewis  observes  that  the  failing 
pupil  " speedily  comes  to  accept  himself  as  a  failure/ '  and  that  "the 
disaster  to  many  who  stay  in  the  shool  is  greater  than  to  those  who  are 
shoved  out."  A  pupil  who  acquires  the  habit  of  failing  and  who  accepts 
himself  as  a  failure  may  soon  give  up  trying  to  win. 

In  Pittsburgh  the  following  method  of  handling  cases  of  repeated 
failures  has  met  with  a  very  marked  degree  of  success.  The  plan  sug- 
gested is  intended  in  no  sense  as  a  substitute  for  the  excellent  work  which 
our  classroom  teachers  are  doing  to  cut  down  the  number  of  repeated 
failures,  aiming  merely  to  supplement  their  endeavors. 

Each  home  room  teacher  is  asked  to  give  the  counselor  the  following 
data  at  the  end  of  each  report  period. 

Class Date 

Please  furnish  the  counselor  with  the  following  information : 

Names  of  all  pupils  who  received  a  failing  mark  this  report  period  in 
repeated  subjects. 

Names  of  pupils 

Subjects 

The  number  of  times  the  pupil  has  taken  the  subject  before  this  semester. 


A  personal  conference  is  held  by  the  counselor  with  each  pupil  reported 
by  the  teachers,  while  contact  with  the  home  is  made  by  sending  to  the 
parents  or  guardian  the  following  letter,  which  furnishes  the  parents 
with  a  complete  statement  of  the  grades  made  by  their  child  in  high 
school. 
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My  dear  Mr.  Doe, 

Your  child  has  been  a  pupil  in  Peabody  High  School  for  5  semesters. 
has  completed  to  date  14  credits  as  follows : 


Subject  . 

Semester  Grades 

Credits 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

English 

1-D 

2-D 

3-D 

4-D 

5-E 

Algebra 

1-D 

2-E 

2-C 

3-E 

3-D 

Arithmetic 

Mech.  Drawing 

1-C 

2-C 

Latin 

1-D 

2-D 

3-E 

3-E 

3-D 

Science 

6-D 

4-D 

18-E 

E  =  Failure 

Our  records  show  that  very  few  pupils  who  fail  in  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  their  work  during  the  first  two  years  in  school  ever  finish  the  high  school 
course,  unless  such  failure  is  caused  by  sickness. 

We  are  anxious  to  prevent  further  failure  and  will  appreciate  very  much 
your  cooperation  in  an  effort  to  have  your  child  work  up  to  his  ability. 

Please  indicate  on  the  enclosed  postal  card  when  it  will  be  convenient  for 
you  to  call  at  the  school  for  a  conference. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Approved: 


Vocational  Counselor 


Principal 


The  above  case  is  a  typical  one  of  the  many  hundreds  of  high  school 
pupils  who  have  no  chance  of  ever  entering  college,  but  who  are  still 
attempting  to  wade  through  subjects  required  for  entrance  to  college. 
In  this  case,  the  parents  had  chosen  the  course  because  of  some  cherished 
ambition  to  see  therr  child  do  a  certain  kind  of  work.     To  please  his 
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parents  this  boy  continued  in  school  in  the  face  of  discouragement  and 
failures. 

The  father  and  mother  came  to  the  school  in  response  to  our  letter  for 
a  conference.  When  all  the  facts  were  presented  to  them,  they  readily 
saw  that  their  son  was  taking  subjects  in  which  he  had  no  interest  and 
beyond  his  ability.  Adjustments  were  made  in  the  boy's  schedule  (with 
the  parents'  consent)  to  suit  his  interests  and  ability. 
I  Some  parents  will  insist  that  their  children  stay  in  high  school  whether 
or  not  they  make  progress.  These  children  make  up  a  large  part  of  our 
retarded  group.  It  is  no  longer  an  open  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
those  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school  to  discourage  teachers 
and  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  younger  pupils  which  will  in  many  cases 
lead  into  habits  of  indifference.  The  curriculum  of  the  modern  cos- 
mopolitan high  school  is  sufficiently  broad  for  all  pupils  to  find  work 
which  is  attractive,  profitable,  and  suited  to  individual  capacities  and 
interest.  None,  therefore,  of  the  retarded  group  need  to  be  forced  out 
of  high  school  because  they  are  incapable  of  making  progress.  Since 
the  high  schools  are  now  offering  courses,  which  if  carefully  chosen  may 
be  successfully  carried  by  all  pupils,  the  school  counselor,  in  conference 
with  the  principal,  may  prescribe  an  educational  program  suited  to  pupils 
who  are  inclined  to  failure,  and  may  insist  that  the  program  prescribed 
be  carried  out,  or,  possibly,  that  the  child  be  taken  out  of  school  and  put 
to  work. 

INTERVIEWING  PUPILS 

In  this  very  important  phase  of  guidance  work  the  counselor  can  get 
close  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  prescribe  for 
specific  ills;  he  can  advance  his  "big  brother"  idea,  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  counseling;  he  can  make  the  pupil  recognize  that  the  counselor  has  a 
sympathetic  ear  for  his  troubles  and  that  he  is  a  good  friend  willing  and 
able  to  aid  in  times  of  depression  and  trouble. 

The  first  meeting  with  the  incoming  group  of  high  school  pupils  is  one 
of  much  importance  for  it  is  here  that  the  counselor  establishes  a 
confidence  which  should  grow  as  the  years  pass.  These  first  meetings 
are  held  with  small  groups  of  from  six  to  ten  pupils  and  embody  at  all 
times  the  individual  needs  of  members  of  the  group  so  that  the  pupil 
senses  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  high  school  career  the  help  which  the 
counselor  may  give  him.  The  counselor  asks  the  individual  about  his 
grades;  whether  or  not  he  expects  to  attend  college;  something  of  home 
conditions ;  what  the  pupil  expects  to  follow  as  a  life  work  and  why  this 
choice  is  made;  and,  finally,  suggests  to  the  pupil  that  he  should  come 
back  to  the  counselor  to  have  his  schedule  arranged  for  the  entire  high 
school  course.     This  second  meeting  gives  the  counselor  further  oppor- 
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tunity  to  study  traits  of  character,  to  note  vocational  tendencies,  to 
instill  ideas  and  ideals  of  work,  to  give  encouragement,  and  to  develop 
stamina  for  the  later  years  of  high  school  life.  At  this  first  meeting  a 
card  is  filled  out  by  the  pupil  which  contains  the  data  mentioned  above. 
The  essentials  of  all  future  conferences  are  also  recorded  on  this  card  so 
that  the  counselor  has,  at  all  times,  a  complete  record  of  all  interviews 
held.  One  can  readily  see  how  a  spirit  of  confidence  can  be  so  engendered 
that  a  pupil  who  has  lacked  interest  will  remain  in  school  for  a  longer 
period  of  time.  Possibly,  he  may  be  induced  to  complete  his  high  school 
course  and  thus  enter  life  better  fitted  for  citizenship. 

After  the  pupil  has  thus  been  started  on  his  way,  the  counselor  has 
many  occasions  for  conferences  during  the  remaining  years  of  high  school 
life.  Some  of  these  students  wish  to  attend  college,  so  the  counselor 
has  an  important  duty  to  perform  in  furnishing  information  relative  to 
the  colleges  and  requirements  for  entrance.  Information  must  be  at 
hand  for  professional  schools,  trade  schools,  and  night  courses.  The 
College  Blue  Book  is  a  valuable  contribution  for  information  in  this 
connection.  The  "Go  to  College"  club  idea  is  a  valuable  medium  for 
disseminating  information  to  prospective  college  students  and  for  creat- 
ing a  desire  for  training  beyond  the  high  school.  Two  clubs  are  organ- 
ized, one  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores,  and  the  other  for  Juniors  and 
Seniors.  In  these  groups  many  facts  pertaining  to  college  are  pre- 
sented. Among  these  are  entrance  requirements,  college  spirit,  what 
the  college  expects  of  the  high  school  graduate,  and  many  kindred 
subjects.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  of  the  younger  group  at 
an  early  date  is  to  crystallize  the  college  idea.  Then,  by  conferences, 
when  these  pupils  are  Sophomores  and  Juniors,  one  may  be  reasonably 
sure  he  is  sending  the  pupils  from  high  school  to  college  with  not  only 
the  required  number  of  units  for  entrance  but,  also,  with  the  proper 
subjects. 

Probably  the  counselor  faces  his  greatest  problem  in  dealing  with  that 
great  mass  of  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  expect  to  go  to  college,  nay, 
many  of  whom  do  not  care  to  finish  high  school  and  will  drop  out  before 
the  end  of  the  high  school  course.  Here  the  great  task  is  to  encourage, 
inspire,  and  give  help  in  specific  cases.  Sometimes  the  counselor  must 
make  changes  in  courses,  fit  the  individual  into  special  trade  classes, 
forget  there  is  a  curriculum,  and  remember  only  that  there  are  boys  and 
girls  who  must  have  a  course  of  study  fitted  to  their  needs.  He  must 
confer  with  the  individual  and  try  to  establish  a  bond  of  comradeship, 
the  influence  of  which  may  go  with  him  through  life.  He  must  present 
trade  and  industrial  conditions,  must  try  out  courses.  He  must,  indeed, 
employ  all  means  in  his  power  to  aid  this  group  which  so  much  needs 
help  and  encouragement.     The  counselor  either  furnishes  information, 
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or  suggests  where  information  can  be  had,  relative  to  trades,  professions, 
and  the  like,  with  the  idea  that  the  individual  may  discover  his  aptitudes 
along  vocational  lines.  The  sources  of  such  information  are  often  to 
be  found  in  the  various  teachers  of  the  school,  especially  the  gym  and 
home  room  teachers. 

A  special  section  of  the  preceding  group  is  composed  of  those  who  are 
failing  in  certain  subjects.  Many  devices  are  used  to  aid  the  interviews, 
such  as  progress  cards  signed  by  each  teacher  of  said  pupils.  Sometimes, 
requiring  the  pupil  to  report  grades  weekly  has  a  good  effect.  Some- 
times, home  visitation  is  needed.  Again,  a  strict  watch  on  the  pupil 
gives  the  desired  result.     Sometimes,  nothing  seems  to  work. 

The  importance  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  individual,  without 
which  little  can  be  accomplished,  must  be  emphasized.  If  the  counselor 
can  gain  the  confidence  of  the  pupil,  learn  the  significant  facts  about 
him,  employ  common  sense,  constantly  remembering  that  he  is  dealing 
with  boys  and  girls  who  have  had  no  opportunity  for  the  experiences  of 
life,  who  have  immature  minds,  and  who  are  so  impressionable  at  this 
time,  the  task  of  counseling  will  be  simpler  and  the  results  immeasurably 
more  satisfactory. 

Questions 

1.  Discuss  the  statement  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  most  effective  training 
of  counselors  has  come  by  means  of  departmental  meetings. 

2.  Do  you  think  that  teachers  of  broad  training  and  sympathy  develop 
without  specialized  training  into  as  good  counselors  as  those  who  have 
special  training  in  advance?     Give  reasons. 

3.  "The  object  of  all  guidance  is  self-guidance."  Give  your  reasons  for 
believing  this  statement  to  be  true  or  false. 

4.  What  principles  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance  are  involved  in 
the  methods  by  which  we  may  try  to  lead  foreigners  away  from  the  idea 
of  early  school  leaving? 

5.  Discuss  the  value  of  the  following  from  the  standpoint  of  educational  and 
vocational  guidance:  extra-curricular  activities,  cooperation  between 
home  and  school,  follow-up  of  school  failures,  interviewing  pupils. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  EUREKA  SCHOOL  PLAN 

By  George  C.  Jensen1 

The  Eureka  School  Plan  was  initiated  approximately  three  years 
ago  in  an  effort  to  work  toward  a  solution  of  some  of  the  many  problems 
confronting  the  high  school.  The  Plan  is  not  the  work  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual but  is  the  result  of  the  thinking  and  cooperation  of  an  entire 
faculty.  It  has  been  given  every  assistance  by  the  State  Department, 
the  universities,  and  by  the  local  Board  of  Education  and  City  Super- 
intendent, George  B.  Albee. 

In  March,  1925,  the  Eureka  Chamber  of  Commerce,  believing  that 
the  Plan  had  merit,  published  some  3000  copies  of  a  little  pamphlet 
outlining  and  explaining  the  scheme.  (See  Redwood  Chips,  March 
1925.)  This  pamphlet  was  given  circulation  through  chambers  of 
commerce,  departments  of  education,  and  universities.  Immediately 
many  inquiries  respecting  the  Plan  began  coming  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  to  the  school.     The  3000  copies  were  soon  exhausted. 

These  inquiries  have  never  ceased.  There  is  apparently  a  wide 
interest  in  the  experiment.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of 
educational  experimentation,  both  the  school  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  feel  that  they  have  an  obligation  to  make  further  report  on 
the  operation  of  the  scheme.  With  this  in  view  this  second  pamphlet 
has  been  prepared.  It  contains  not  only  a  revised  statement  of  what 
the  Plan  is  but,  also,  all  data  to  date. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  are  included  because  the  Plan 
is  essentially  the  work  of  the  faculty.  And  there  may  be  readers  who 
will  wish  to  confer  directly  with  some  department. 

Many  visitors  have  come  to  the  school  during  the  past  year.  From 
these  many  helpful  suggestions  have  been  received.  It  is  hoped  that 
others  will  follow  and  that  those  who  read  this  pamphlet  will  feel  free 
to  make  further  inquiry  and  to  suggest  improvements  in  the  Plan. 

UNDERLYING  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  PLAN 

Every  institution  should  have  a  set  of  underlying  principles  of  which 
it  is  continually  conscious  and  which  shape  and  direct  its  operations  and 

1  Principal,  Sacramento  High  School,  formerly  Principal,  Secondary 
Schools,  Eureka,  California. 
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actions.  Such  principles  are  especially  essential  where  a  new  experi- 
ment is  being  undertaken,  for  then  uncharted  seas  are  being  traversed. 
There  must  be  stars  by  which  to  steer  even  though  they  be  variable 
stars.  The  principles  which  are  at  present  governing  the  Eureka  experi- 
ment are  found  in  the  right-hand  column  below. 

TWO  TYPES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  CONTRASTED 


The  Old  High  School 

Assumed,  for  the  most  part,  that 
its  chief  purpose  was  that  of 
training  students  for  college 
entrance. 


2.  Assumed  that  the  high  school 
was  the  sole  educational  agency 
for  adolescent  youth. 


Believed  that  every  individual 
had  an  inalienable  right  to  re- 
main in  the  public  school  as  long 
as  he  desired;  and  that  the  state 
should  compel  boys  and  girls  to 
attend  school  up  to  a  definite 
physical  or  chronological  age, 
regardless  of  ability  or  willing- 
ness to  work. 


The  New  High  School 

1.  Knows  that  less  than  25  per  cent 
of  its  students  will  ever  go  to 
college  or  to  any  school  beyond 
the  high  school  and.  proposes 
that  the  75  per  cent  shall  be  as 
effectively  served  as  the  25  per 
cent. 

2.  Believes  that  the  school  is  but 
one  of  five  great  institutions, 
each  one  of  which  has  exclusive 
educational  functions  :  The 
Home,  the  Church,  the  Com- 
munity and  its  activities,  the 
School  proper,  and  Business,  the 
largest  of  all  human  organiza- 
tions. There  must  be  complete 
cooperation  between  these  five, 
but  each  should  assume  its  full 
responsibility  as  an  educational 
agency,  for  each  has  a  monopoly 
in  the  control  of  a  large  number 
of  the  hours  of  youth. 

3.  Believes  that  an  individual  has 
a  right  to  expect  from  a  school 
only  that  part  of  his  education  for 
which  the  school  is  the  agent; 
that  he  has  a  right  to  remain  in 
school  only  while  he  is  doing 
that  which  is  for  him  a  reason- 
able amount  of  school  work;  that 
compulsory  school  attendance 
based  solely  on  a  physical  or 
chronological  age  is  productive 
of  psychological  absurdities;  and 
that  ability  and  willingness  to 
work  are  natural  limits  on  school 
attendance. 
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4.  Assumed,  generally,  that  all 
individuals  are  sufficiently  equal 
in  ability  that  they  can  be 
grouped  together  successfully  for 
school  work. 


5.  Permitted  students  to  drift  on 
without  objectives;  and,  gener- 
ally, under  the  free  elective 
system,  permitted  students  to 
ramble  aimlessly  from  subject  to 
subject. 


6.  Assumed  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  education — academic 
and  industrial;  and  that  indus- 
trial education  was  of  a  lower 
order  than  academic. 


7.  Seemed  to  assume  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  curriculum  later- 
ally would  take  care  of  all  dif- 
ferent types  of  students. 

8.  Assumed  that  it  was  a  bad  thing 
for  students  to  drop  out  of  high 
school;  and  that  high  school 
mortality  really  meant  intel- 
lectual death. 


4.  Believes  that  there  is  no  such 
condition  as  human  equality  and 
that  abilities  differ  so  widely 
that,  if  proper  results  are  to  be 
obtained  and  each  student  given 
a  fair  opportunity,  students 
must  be  consciously  grouped 
according  to  abilities  and  differ- 
ent levels  or  standards  of  work 
set  up. 

5.  Believes  that  each  student 
should  have  some  conscious 
objective  toward  which  he  is 
working;  that  this  objective  may 
safely  be  changed;  that  the 
school  should  know  what  this 
objective  is;  and,  upon  the  basis 
of  that  knowledge  and  other  data 
respecting  the  particular  student, 
make  the  selection  of  subjects 
for  him. 

6.  Believes  that  academic  and 
industrial  subjects  are  not  differ- 
ent but  similar  in  that  each  is  a 
factor  in  the  preparation  for  life; 
that  each  is  a  means  and  not  an 
end  in  itself;  and  that  the  school 
is  primarily  concerned  with  hu- 
man qualities  and  not  with 
subjects. 

7.  Believes  that  a  vertical  difference 
in  ability,  in  talents,  or  in 
willingness  to  work,  can  not  be 
taken  care  of  by  extending  the 
curriculum  laterally. 

8.  Believes  that  the  important 
thing  is  not  graduation  at  all 
but  that  each  student  should 
remain  in  school  until  he  has 
received  that  amount  of  school 
training  which  will  best  enable 
him  to  fit  into  that  level  of  life 
which  will  be  the  proper  level 
for  him,  determined  by  his 
abilities,  talents,  etc.;  and  that 
there  is  danger  in  overeducation 
as  well  as  in  undereducation. 
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9.  Assumed  that  the  school's  re- 
sponsibility ceased  when  the 
student  was  graduated  or  when 
he  dropped  out  of  school. 


10.  Took  on  a  great  mass  of  extra- 
curriculum  activities  without 
weighing  them  for  their  educa- 
tional values. 


11 


Permitted  potential  university 
students  to  come  to  graduation 
without  testing  them  in  terms  of 
the  qualities  needed  for  success- 
ful university  attendance. 


12.  Assumed  that  a  high  school  is 
sufficient  unto  itself;  that  the 
public  is  not  primarily  interested 
in  its  own  institution;  and  that 
the  school  had  no  obligation  for 
keeping  its  constituency  in- 
formed of  its  activities  and  the 
reasons  for  its  actions. 


9.  Believes  that  a  school  can  not 
train  properly  unless  it  knows 
how  its  former  students  are 
fitting  into  their  various  occupa- 
tions and  activities  and  wherein 
their  school  training  has  been 
adequate  or  inadequate. 

10.  Believes  that  only  such  activities 
as  can  eventually  be  made  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  curriculum 
should  be  taken  on  as  extra- 
curriculum  activities;  and  that, 
therefore,  each  such  activity 
must  have  definite  educational 
values. 

11.  Believes  that  potential  uni- 
versity students  should  be  care- 
fully tested  and  observed  for  the 
qualities  needed  for  successful 
university  training;  that  the  four 
years  of  high  school  are  invalu- 
able for  such  testing;  that 
students  found  unfitted  for  uni- 
versity work  should  be  induced 
to  change  their  objectives  long 
before  high  school  graduation; 
and  that  there  should  be  a  far 
closer  cooperation  between  high 
schools  and  higher  institutions  of 
learning  to  the  end  that  uni- 
versity students  be  more  care- 
fully selected. 

12.  Believes  that  a  school  can  not 
advance  faster  than  the  ideas 
of  its  constituency:  that  it 
should  keep  the  public  thor- 
oughly informed  of  its  objectives 
and  means;  that  it  should  so 
organize  as  to  get  from  its  con- 
stituency constructive  ideas;  and 
that  the  leadership  for  educa- 
tional advancement  rests  pri- 
marily with  the  school. 
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13.  Taught,  by  an  over-emphasis  on     13.  Believes    that   every   legitimate 
the  professions  and  on  university  job  is  honorable ;  that  the  only  dis- 

training, that  only  white-collared  graceful  phase  in  this  connection 

jobs  are  respectable  jobs.  is  that  of  an  individual  refusing 

to  use  his  talents;  and  that  dirt 
which  one  takes  on  in  the  course 
of  his  legitimate  job  is  clean  dirt. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  UNDER  THE  EUREKA  PLAN 

The  Purpose  Groups. — By  reference  to  Chart  I,  page  21,  the  reader 
will  see  that  the  students  of  the  school  are  divided  into  five  groups, 
known  as  Purpose  Groups.  When  a  student  registers  for  work  at  the 
high  school  he  and  his  parents  are  questioned  in  an  effort  to  determine 
how  long  the  student  expects  to  remain  in  the  school  and  what  he  expects 
to  do  after  leaving  the  institution.  (In  the  case  of  students  from  the 
Eureka  Intermediate  School  these  and  other  facts  are  determined  weeks 
before  the  student  enters  high  school.)  If  the  student  expects  to  be 
graduated  and  to  be  recommended  for  admission  into  some  institution 
of  higher  learning  he  is  classified  in  Group  I  and  his  course  arranged 
accordingly.  He  is  then  advised  that  if  he  expects  to  gain  recommenda- 
tion to  one  of  the  larger  universities  he  must  be  classified  in  Group  I  at 
the  time  of  his  high  school  graduation.  If  he  gets  a  mark  lower  than  a 
2—  (a  3—  is  the  passing  mark  for  the  school)  in  one  subject  he  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Probation  Group — the  second  group  shown  on  the  chart. 
If  he  gets  marks  lower  than  2—  in  two  or  more  subjects,  he  is  transferred 
to  Group  II  or  III,  according  to  his  election  at  the  time.  He  is  advised 
too  that  being  dropped  from  Group  I  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he 
must  abandon  his  proposed  college  training  but  that  he  must  either 
correct  his  weaknesses  or  select  a  college  with  lower  admission  standards. 
(The  range  in  college  admission  standards  is  very  great,  varying  all  the 
way  from  a  requirement  of  all  ones  and  twos  to  the  marks  of  almost  any 
high  school  graduate.)  In  any  event,  if  the  student  shows  any  weakness 
which  endangers  his  position  in  Group  I,  the  home  is  advised  by  special 
letter  and  a  conference  is  requested.  This  matter  of  keeping  the  parents 
thoroughly  advised  is  fundamental ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  home  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  educational  system,  and,  on  the  other,  the  student  who 
fails  in  Group  I  has  to  make  a  rather  radical  change  in  his  objectives. 
That  change  concerns  the  home  and  is  largely  the  responsibility  of  the 
home.  Such  a  change  in  objectives  should  be  gradual  but  definite  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  high  school  course  the  student  and  the  home  are 
not  left  dangling  in  an  uncertain  position. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  by  classifying  the  potential  university 
student  in  a  special  group,  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  student  himself 
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are  all  in  the  business,  during  the  four  years  of  high  school,  of  measuring 
the  student  for  the  qualities  needed  for  a  successful  university  career. 
This  scheme  involves  a  measure  of  vocational  guidance,  for,  if  a  student 
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is  not  qualified  by  ability  and  willingness  for  the  objective  toward  which 
he  is  striving,  the  sooner  he  makes  that  discovery  the  better.  It 
becomes  then  a  matter  of  shifting  his  aims  and  of  taking,  while  in  high 
school,  those  courses  which  he  needs. 
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There  is  another  phase-  of  this  grouping  of  the  potential  university 
students  which  should  be  and  is  inviting  the  attention  of  universities. 
It  makes  possible  a  much  more  thorough  selection  of  students  for  higher 
institutions  of  learning  than  is  possible  under  a  system  resting  on  recom- 
mendations or  examinations.  It  makes  it  possible  too  for  the  universi- 
ties to  present  to  their  future  students  certain  facts  about  universities 
which  students  should  have  long  before  they  arrive  on  the  campus. 
There  should  be  a  far  closer  cooperation  between  universities  and  high 
schools  than  there  is.  The  present  tendency  is  toward  a  sympathetic 
understanding,  the  one  of  the  other,  whereas  in  the  past  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  universities  to  come  into  contact,  when  visiting  high 
schools,  with  so  many  students  of  non-university  type  that  it  has  been 
difficult  to  form  an  effective  contact  with  the  potential  university  stu- 
dents.    They  have  been  lost  in  a  maze. 

The  Probation  Group  is  a  kind  of  anteroom  to  Group  I.  It  is  com- 
posed of  students  from  Group  I  who  have  received  too  low  a  mark  in 
not  more  than  one  subject  and  of  students  from  other  groups  of  the 
school  whose  work  is  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  this  classification. 
In  either  case  these  are  students  who  wish  to  try  for  university  admis- 
sion. This  Probation  Group  is  necessarily  small  for  no  student  remains 
here  longer  than  one  or  two  terms. 

Group  II  is  made  up  of  that  large  number  of  students  who  wish  to  be 
graduated  from  high  school  but  who  do  not  expect  to  enter  any  advanced 
institution,  and  of  such  students  as  are  dropped  from  the  two  groups 
described  above.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  given  elsewhere  in  this 
report  some  of  these  students  are  sent  to  smaller  colleges  due  to  the  fact 
of  lower  admission  standards.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  students  in  Group 
II  have  as  direct  objectives,  positions  in  the  community.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  another  group  be  created  between  the  Probation  Group 
and  Group  II  which  might  be  called  the  Small  College  Group.  This 
would  eliminate  potential  college  students  of  all  types  from  Group  II. 

Group  III  is  composed  of  those  many  students,  too  often  neglected, 
who  drop  out  of  high  school  after  one,  two,  or  three  years.  These  are 
the  students  who  either  are  not  interested  in  being  graduated  or  have 
found  it  impossible  to  make  the  grade.  Usually  they  have  the  most 
direct  objectives;  they  want  jobs  and  they  want  them  immediately. 
One  of  the  school's  greatest  opportunities  lies  just  here.  There  is  no 
use  of  theorizing  about  these  students  or  of  using  high-sounding  phrases 
about  their  potentialities.  It  is  primarily  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents 
with  them.  The  other  educational  agencies — the  home,  the  church, 
the  community,  and  business  must  assist  here  as  elsewhere.  Of  course, 
among  these  Group  III  students,  there  are  many  brilliant  boys  and  girls 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  can  not  remain  in  school  for  graduation. 
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It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  school,  however,  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  graduation.  It  believes  that  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the 
ability  of  the  student  and  the  distance  which  he  should  go  in  school, 
and  that  there  is  a  proper  stopping  place  for  each  individual.  It  believes 
that  the  whole  educational  scheme  should  furnish  a  process  of  selection. 

The  Part-time  Group  consists  of  students  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  eighteen  who  are  required  by  law  to  be  in  school  at  least  four  hours 
per  week. 

These  five  groups  make  up  the  entire  student  body  of  the  school. 
While  there  is  a  very  definite  relation  between  these  groups  and  ability 
and  willingness  to  work,  this  relation  is  not  consistent  because  of  the 
fact  that  many  able  students  do  not  wish  to  go  to  college  and  so  are 
classified  in  Group  II  instead  of  in  Group  I.  Still  other  able  students 
are  classified — because  of  their  objectives — in  Group  III.  What  this 
scheme  really  does  is  to  classify  students  in  terms  of  their  objectives  and 
thus  affords  all  concerned  an  opportunity  to  study  them  from  these 
angles.  It  is  a  process  of  segregation  on  a  fundamental  basis  so  that 
the  school  may  be  ever  conscious  of  the  fact  that  persons  differ  in  pur- 
pose just  as  they  differ  in  ability,  and  that  very  often  it  is  necessary  and 
desirable  to  cause  a  shifting  in  purpose.  This  classification  also  fur- 
nishes a  basis  for  setting  up  different  kinds  of  classes  in  the  various 
subjects. 

The  Ability  Sections 

The  reader  must  not  confuse  the  Purpose  Groups  of  the  school  with 
the  Ability  Sections  because,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  there  are  good 
students  in  all  of  the  purpose  groups.  By  referring  again  to  Chart  I, 
page  21,  a  sample  will  be  found  there  of  the  Ability  Divisions. 
The  graph  shows  the  actual  organization  of  the  Low  Freshman  English 
and  Mathematics  classes  during  the  spring  term  of  1925.  It  will  be  noted 
that  there  were  five  sections  in  English  and  six  in  Mathematics  besides 
the  special  classes  in  Commercial  English  and  Mathematics.  These 
sections  were  arranged  according  to  student  ability  in  the  particular 
subject,  section  1  being  the  highest.  All  of  the  sections  of  a  subject 
met  at  the  same  hour  so  that  students  could  readily  be  shifted  from  one 
section  to  another  without  disturbing  any  other  parts  of  their  programs. 
A  student  could  be  shifted  in  one  subject  regardless  of  shifting  in  any 
other  subject.  A  student  might  be  in  a  high  section  in  one  subject  and 
in  a  low  in  another.     This  scheme  gives  complete  elasticity. 

The  figures  in  the  Ability  rectangles  (Eng.  27,  Math.  19,  etc.)  refer 
to  the  number  of  students  in  each  class.  Often  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  sizes  of  these  sections.  For  instance,  the  chart  shows  that  there 
were  26  students  in  Sec.  3  of  Mathematics  and  only  16  in  Sec.  6.     It  has 
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been  found  much  easier  for  a  teacher  to  teach  a  large  class  of  evenly 
balanced  students  than  to  teach  a  small  class  of  mixed  ability  students. 

Besides  the  classes  shown  on  the  chart,  all  other  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more English  and  Mathematics  classes,  two  classes  in  Spanish,  two  in 
Chemistry,  two  in  Stenography,  two  in  Bookkeeping — a  total  of  51 
classes,  were  organized  in  this  manner  during  the  spring  term  of  1925. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  to  feel  its  way  in  this  development.  For 
instance,  there  are  members  of  the  faculty  who  feel  that  it  would  be  a 
loss  rather  than  a  gain  to  organize  the  social  sciences  in  terms  of  student 
ability.  In  these  classes,  it  is  contended,  it  is  possible  to  fix  a  large 
number  of  standards  within  the  class  itself.  And  that  is  precisely  what 
is  done  throughout  all  the  industrial  classes,  such  as  mechanical  drawing, 
art,  auto  mechanics,  machine  shop,  wood  working,  sewing,  typing,  etc. 
Wherever  this  can  be  done,  ability  groups  are  not  needed.  It  is  doubt- 
ful too,  whether  it  is  necessary  to  carry  this  grouping  to  many  of  the 
upper  division  classes.  There  is  no  tendency  to  carry  this  grouping 
beyond  its  usefulness. 

The  great  value  of  these  ability  sections  is  that  they  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  fixing  a  number  of  widely  differing  standards  in  the  same 
subject.  If  a  standard  is  set  for  a  student  higher  than  his  ability  war- 
rants, he  soon  becomes  discouraged  and  the  school  has  the  extra  expense 
of  a  repeated  subject.  If  the  standard  is  set  too  low  for  his  ability,  he  is 
forced  to  run  in  second  gear  with  the  result  that  he  learns  wrong  habits. 
He  becomes  a  retarded  student  even  though  he  may  be  getting  brilliant 
results  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  class. 

There  is  a  wide  range  in  the  standards  set  for  these  different  sections, 
some  students  moving  three  and  four  times  as  fast  and  as  far  as  others. 
It  is  difficult  to  compare  students,  however,  for  very  often  they  move 
in  radically  different  directions.  These  standards  vary  from  term  to 
term  because  the  classes  themselves  vary — that  which  fits  a  2  section 
one  term  will  not  necessarily  fit  a  2  section  the  succeeding  term.  Such 
qualities  as  thoroughness,  initiative,  time  efficiency,  etc.,  are  the  real 
variables. 

Sections  1  and  2,  as  indicated ^oriHhe  chart,  are  recruited  primarily 
from  the  Purpose  Groups  composed  of  students  who  expect  to  attend 
some  higher  institution  after  being  graduated  from  high  school.  It  will 
be  noted,  however,  that  Group  II  is  also  represented  in  these  higher 
sections,  indicating  that  some  very  able  students  are  in  Group  II. 
When  sections  lower  than  section  2  are  considered,  all  of  the  students 
come  from  Group  II. 

An  interesting  and  very  important  phase  of  these  sections  is  that  a 
student  may  be  in  a  high  section  in  one  subject  and  in  a  lower  section  in 
another  subject.     We  have  students  who  are  in  section  1  in  English 
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and  in  section  5  in  mathematics.  Data  will  be  found  below  covering 
these  mixed  abilities. 

This  system  has  resulted  in  very  decidedly  eliminating  student 
failures,  the  only  failures  being  those  students  who  have  abilities  which 
they  refuse  to  use.  Such  students  should  always  be  failed  as  a  matter 
of  education.  We  have  learned  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for  the 
lazy  or  indifferent  fellow  who  seeks  deliberately  to  get  into  an  ability 
section  where  the  standard  is  lower  than  his  ability  warrants.  Whenever 
discovered,  he  is  required  to  remain  in  the  ability  section  where  he 
belongs  and  to  take  a  failure  if  he  does  not  do  the  required  work.  But 
the  great  mass  of  students  who  formerly  failed  were  students  for  whom 
standards  too  high  had  been  set. 

There  are  two  questions  which  are  invariably  asked  by  those  examin- 
ing the  Eureka  Plan:  Do  the  students  and  their  parents  not  object  to 
being  grouped  in  the  lower  sections;  and,  are  there  not  great  adminis- 
trative difficulties  in  organizing  a  school  under  this  scheme?  Our 
experience  is  that  the  parent  and  the  student  do  not  object  to  a  classi- 
fication which  fits  the  student,  for  when  a  student  is  doing  that  which 
is  for  him  successful  work,  he  is  getting  results.  Both  he  and  the  parent 
are  happy.  No  parent  insists  very  long  on  the  child's  trying  to  accom- 
plish the  impossible.  Of  course,  diplomacy  is  not  a  dead  art  even  within 
school  walls.  And  as  to  the  second  question  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
suggest  that  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  in  a  school  of  the  size  of  the 
Eureka  High  School,  there  are  no  administrative  difficulties  in  this 
organization  except  those  which  exist  in  the  imagination  of  the  adminis- 
trator himself.  Most  things  that  an  administrator  wants  to  do  he  can 
do. 

The  Courses 

For  the  students  in  Group  I  and  those  in  the  Probation  Group  the 
conventional  high  school  subjects,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us  chiefly 
through  university  influence,  serve  very  effectively.  Especially  is 
this  true  under  the  segregation  system  employed.  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  when  the  school  began  making  a  special  study  of  the  students 
in  Groups  II  and  III,  that  these  conventional  courses  were  decidedly 
out  of  tune  with  many  of  these  students.  While  the  students  who  wish 
to  be  graduated  (Group  II  students)  are  willing  to  complete  all  the  work 
prescribed  for  graduation,  their  desires  are  usually  to  make  this  pre- 
scribed work  the  minor  and  to  specialize  in  some  type  of  work  which  will 
qualify  them  for  occupation  in  the  community.  The  students  in  Group 
III  are  almost  never  willing  to  take  any  of  the  regular  high  school  sub- 
jects. Our  experience  is  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  take  these 
subjects.     There  was  a  distinct  demand  for  intensified  work  in  all 
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branches  of  the  industrial  subjects,  and  courses  were  organized  accord- 
ingly. These  special  students  did  not  want  to  spend  two  or  three  years 
on  such  subjects  as  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  shop  courses.  They 
needed  rapid-fire,  long-period  classes.  Courses  were  organized  so  that  a 
student  may  now  complete  in  one  year  the  subject  which  formerly 
required  two  or  three  years.  All  of  the  students  in  Group  III  and  many 
of  those  in  Group  II  are  registered  in  these  courses.  And  here  again, 
wherever  required,  different  class  standards  are  set  up, — for  instance, 
in  stenography  and  bookkeeping, — whereas,  throughout  the  whole 
industrial  group,  students  are  differentiated  within  classes.  A  student 
in  mechanical  drawing,  by  way  of  illustration,  may  complete  in  a  year 
anywhere  from  one  to  twelve  units  of  work  entirely  regardless  of  what 
any  other  student  does. 

Project  Students  and  the  Employment  Bureau 

In  order  that  students  may  be  properly  placed  in  positions  when  they 
are  qualified,  the  school  must  understand  the  nature  of  the  positions 
to  be  filled,  as  well  as  the  type  and  kind  of  training  which  the  students 
are  receiving.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  by  contact  with  the  employ- 
ers and  by  sending  out  a  large  number  of  students  on  "projects." 
These  students  are  sent  out  on  trial  into  various  kinds  of  positions. 
Often  these  students  are  paid  though  that  is  not  primary.  The  school 
counts  them  as  present  in  attendance  in  the  school,  as  indeed  they  are, 
because  this  is  the  school's  method  of  determining  the  kinds  of  positions 
for  which  particular  students  are  qualified.  During  the  fall  term  of  1925 , 
32  girls  were  sent  on  projects  to  work  in  stores  without  pay.  56  other 
girls  were  sent  to  stores  to  assist  with  sales.  These  56  girls  worked  a 
total  of  644  days  and  earned  approximately  $1,400.00.  These  hours 
do  not  include  time  worked  on  Saturdays.  During  the  same  term  19 
students  were  projected  to  offices,  working  a  total  of  109  days.  Other 
students  were  sent  into  other  types  of  work.  Many  of  these  boys  and 
girls  will  ultimately  be  placed  in  permanent  positions. 

Sooner  or  later  employers  must  come  to  recognize  that  they  can  not 
reasonably  expect  a  finished  product  from  the  high  school,  for  a  high 
school  student  is  far  too  young  to  have  attained  a  very  high  type  of 
efficiency.  The  employer  must  begin  where  the  school  leaves  off  by 
fully  assuming  his  educational  responsibilities.  It  is  a  cooperative  job 
then — this  matter  of  training  boys  and  girls  for  gainful  employment — 
and  consequently  the  school  must  understand  the  job,  and  the  employer 
must  understand  the  school.  The  two  must  work  together  as  one 
educational  unit.  When  a  school  gets  a  report  back  from  the  employer 
respecting  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  gone  from  the  school,  it  is  in  a 
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real  position  to  correct  its  weaknesses  and  to  improve  its  strong  points 
while  eventually  the  employer  comes  to  understand  that  all  young 
people  have  weaknesses  despite  an  expensive  system  of  education.  Then 
he  is,  on  the  one  hand,  less  apt  to  damn  the  school  for  not  doing  what  the 
gods  left  undone,  and,  on  the  other,  willing  to  set  up  a  continuation 
school  of  his  own.  He  becomes  interested  in  the  employee  as  well  as  in 
the  income  which  he  derives  from  the  employee.  That  is,  of  course,  an 
educational  program  for  character  development  becomes  the  motive. 
Students  are  placed  through  the  school's  employment  bureau. 

Other  Contacts  with  the  Community 

It  is  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  school  to  link  itself  with  the  com- 
munity in  every  way  possible.  Committees  representing  various 
branches  of  business  of  the  city  are  organized  from  time  to  time  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  courses.  The  Rotary  Club  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table  (both  service  luncheon  clubs)  have  a  revolving 
committee  of  ten  of  the  outstanding  men  of  the  community  who  come 
to  the  school  at  noon  once  each  week  and  sit  down  to  lunch  with  this  or 
that  group  of  students  and  faculty  members  for  the  purpose  of  talking 
over  and  taking  up  any  problem  wherein  they  can  be  of  assistance  to 
the  school  and  to  the  students.  The  Round  Table  has  made  the  stu- 
dents of  the  high  school  the  sole  occupation  of  the  Club  for  the  entire 
year.  The  school  is  free  to  send  any  student  to  members  of  either  of  these 
clubs  at  any  time  when  it  is  believed  that  the  student  can  be  assisted. 
Many  a  lad  who  was  headed  in  the  wrong  direction  has  been  assisted 
through  a  sympathetic  contact  with  these  men.  And  the  benefit  to 
the  men  must  not  be  overlooked.  Incidentally,  the  folks  of  the  com- 
munity are  learning  at  first  hand  that  the  great  mass  of  high  school 
students  are  splendid  young  people,  not  differing  from  the  young  people 
of  any  other  age,  and  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  They  need 
understanding  assistance  far  more  than  they  need  idle  gossip.  That  is, 
they  need  an  educational  program  even  after  school  hours!  Ideals 
are  always  forming. 

Similar  contacts  are  being  formed  for  the  girls.  Cooperation 
with  the  churches  has  begun  but  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to 
warrant  a  statement.     That  a  great  opportunity  lies  here  is  evident. 

A  number  of  small  clubs  such  as  mathematics  and  science  clubs  have 
been  organized.  The  object  has  been  to  keep  these  small  so  that  they 
can  meet  in  the  homes  of  the  community  and  thus  assist  in  the  contact 
between  the  school  and  the  home. 

The  Parent-Teachers'  Association  should  also  be  mentioned  as  form- 
ing an  important  link  between  the  school  and  the  home. 
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These  developments  are  all  in  the  interest  of  uniting  into  one  coopera- 
tive unit  the  home,  church,  community,  school,  and  business,  to  the 
end  of  creating  an  educational  system  that  shall  reach  the  youth  at  all 
hours  when  he  is  learning  lessons, — which  means  all  of  his  waking 
hours.  When  the  school  has  the  child,  between  birth  and  sixteen, 
only  about  one-sixth  of  his  waking  hours,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
the  school  to  furnish  more  than  a  small  part  of  his  training.  The  school 
must  not  be  blamed  for  not  accomplishing  the  impossible;  must  not  be 
blamed  for  not  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  other  organizations. 
The  chart  below  indicates  the  control  of  the  active  hours  of  youth  in 
the  City  of  Eureka. 

The  Active  Hours  of  Youth 
From  Birth  to  the  Age  of  Sixteen 

14,000  hours  controlled  by  the  school 


70,000  active  (non-sleep)  hours  controlled  by: 

The  Home 
The  Church 
The  Community 
Business 

THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  PLAN 

1.  Development  of  the  Purpose  Groups. — Chart  II  (page  29)  and  the 
statistics  given  on  page  30  (Table  A),  show  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  development  of  the  Purpose  Groups  over  a  period  of  approx- 
imately two  years.  (During  the  first  year  of  the  Plan  the  students 
were  not  divided  into  Purpose  Groups.)  In  November  of  1923  all  of 
the  students  of  the  school,  except  the  part-time  students,  were  considered 
as  regular  students  interested  in  being  graduated.  The  result  was  that 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  students  was  not  able  to  get  courses  which 
they  needed  and  so  became  part-time  students.  By  April  of  the  follow- 
ing term  the  students  had  been  rather  thoroughly  classified  in  terms  of 
objectives  and  abilities  and  special  classes  set  up.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done,  there  began  immediately  a  very  decided  decrease  in  the  part- 
time  students.  They  have  never  gone  beyond  14  per  cent  since. 
Group  III,  however,  did  not  show  a  real  increase  until  the  fall  term  of 
1924  when  students  began  flowing  from  all  other  groups  to  this  group. 
It  must  not  be  assumed  that  students  are  now  being  induced  to  take 
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these  special  non-graduation  courses  who  otherwise  would  stay  in  school 
for  graduation.  The  students  in  Group  III  are  those  who  formerly 
dropped  out  of  school  without  training  that  fitted  them  either  for  living 
or  making  a  living. 

By  September  1924  the  Probation  Group  had  been  added  and  the 
five  groups  had  become  relatively  stable.  They  have  maintained  about 
the  same  relation  since.     (Note  the  three  last  bars  in  Chart  II,  below.) 


DEVELOPMENT  PURPOSE  GROUPS  of  HIGH  SCHOOL 
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CHART  II 


There  have  been  two  general  tendencies  in  the  development  of  these 
groups:  The  tendency  of  Group  I  and  that  of  the  Part-time  Group  to 
decrease  in  numbers. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  of  the  students  shown  in  Group  I 
succeed  in  remaining  in  that  group.  (A  minimum  of  2—  in  all  subjects 
is  required  here.)  Many  students,  because  of  their  elections,  are 
entered  in  this  group  during  their  first  term  in  school  as  an  experiment, 
it  being  felt  that  every  student  should  be  afforded  a  full  opportunity 
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to  try  out  his  faculties  so  that  he  himself  may  be  caused  to  think  about 
a  shifting  in  his  objectives  if  that  becomes  necessary.  Of  157  students 
who  were  in  Group  I  in  June  1925,  43  were  shifted  to  other  groups 
because  of  a  low  grade  of  work.  Only  about  15  per  cent  of  all  of  the 
students  of  the  school  succeed  in  remaining  in  Group  I.     This  does  not 

Table  A. — Number   and   Percentage   of  Students  in  the   Purpose 

Groups 


The  groups: 

Dates : 

Group 
I 

Proba- 
tion 

Group 
II 

Group 
III 

P.  T. 

Totals 

1923 

537  74% 
282  35% 
242  31% 
285  35% 
276  35% 

105  13% 

189  24% 
202  25% 
195  24% 

196  26% 
166  21% 
98  12% 
104  13% 
110  14% 

733 

Apr.  1924 

249  31% 

193  25% 
152  19% 

178  22% 

66  8% 
69  8% 
40  5% 

802 

Sept.  1924 

Jan.  1925 

Nov.  1925 

788 
812 
799 

necessarily  mean  that  those  who  do  not  succeed  in  this  group  are  low 
mentally  but  that  they  lack  those  particular  qualities  which  are  needed 
for  a  successful  career  at  a  university  of  high  standing.  Of  course, 
many  students  never  try  for  a  position  in  Group  I.  About  30  per  cent 
of  the  students  who  come  to  school  register  in  Group  I.     This  means 


Table 

B 

Group  I 

Probation 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Carried  over  in  group  from 
last  term 

86 
70 

18 
3 
IP 

18 
15 

7 

161 
63 
22 

22 

8 

101 

Students  new  to  school .... 

Shifted  from  Group  I 

Shifted  from  Probation .... 

Shifted  from  Group  II 

Shifted  from  Group  III 

63 
5 
3 

23 

then  that  50  per  cent  of  those  who  try  for  university  ranking  fail.     In 
June  last,  30  per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  from  Group  I. 

The  figures  given  in  Table  B  indicate  the  shifting  of  students  from 
one  Purpose  Group  to  another.  The  students  (other  than  part-timers) 
in  school  November  1925  were  grouped  and  had  been  shifted  as  indicated 
in  this  table.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  37  students  were 
shifted  to  higher  requirement  groups  and  90  to  lower,  if  indeed  it  is 
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proper  to  speak  of  these  groups  as  higher  and  lower.  Much  of  the 
shifting  "down"  must  not  be  interpreted  as  failures  but  as  free  election 
and  change  in  objectives.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  grouping  causes 
students  and  parents  to  project  themselves  into  the  future  and  to  have, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  definite  objectives.  Lack  of  definite  student 
objectives  has  been  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  modern  high  school 
in  the  United  States. 

2.  Promotion  and  Demotion  of  Students  in  Ability  Sections. — Table 
C  shows  the  promotions  and  demotions  in  the  High  Freshman  Mathe- 
matics sections  during  the  spring  term  of  1925.  Approximately  120 
students  were  involved.  Of  these  12  were  moved  to  higher  sections  and 
14  to  lower.  Of  the  305  students  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
English  classes  during  the  fall  term  of  1925,  11  were  promoted  to  higher 
sections  during  the  term  and  25  demoted  to  lower.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  shifting  necessary  immediately  after  the  classes  were 

Table  C. — Shifting  in  High  Fresh.  Math.  Ability  Sections 


Students  from — 

Sec.  1 

Sec.  2 

Sec.  3 

Sec.  4 

Sec.  5 

Sec.  5  to 

1 

1 
5 

2 

4 

1 

5 

1 

Sec.  4  to 

1 

Sec.  3  to 

5 

Sec.  2  to 

Sec.  1  to 

organized.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  too  that  the  school's  method  of 
registering  students  in  the  various  sections  eliminates  most  of  the  shift- 
ing at  the  very  beginning.  Five  or  six  weeks  before  the  close  of  the 
term  all  students  are  furnished  with  complete  data  regarding  the  course 
for  the  following  term  and  with  such  other  information  as  is  neces- 
sary for  a  complete  understanding.  The  various  departments  review 
the  work  of  the  students  who  will  register  the  following  term  and  list 
them  in  terms  of  subject  abilities.  About  three  weeks  before  the  close 
of  the  term,  after  the  lists  have  been  made  up,  and  all  doubtful  cases 
taken  care  of  by  the  office,  two  school  periods  are  set  apart  for  registering 
for  the  work  for  the  following  term.  Each  student  is  required  to  see 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is  to  take  work.  The  head  of 
the  department  registers  the  student  in  the  section  where  he  seems  to 
belong.  The  office  then  goes  over  the  enrollments  of  all  students  to 
see  that  they  have  enrolled  for  work  in  keeping  with  their  objectives. 
The  schedule  of  classes  is  then  built  so  as  to  avoid  conflicts  (most  of 
this  having  been  done  before  registration)  and  typed  lists  of  the 
names  of  all  students  and  their  schedules  made  and  posted.     On  the 
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first  day  of  the  next  term  all  classes  begin.  By  this  method  each  depart- 
ment has  ample  opportunity  for  properly  classifying  all  students  in  the 
ability  groups,  and  the  principal  has  an  opportunity  to  personally  go 
over  all  schedules.  As  the  7th  and  8th  grades  are  under  the  same 
management  as  is  the  high  school,  practically  all  of  the  incoming  Fresh- 
men are  pre-registered  in  high  school  too. 

3.  Student  Failures  under  the  Eureka  Plan  (See  Table  D)  —  Slightly 
over  6  per  cent  of  these  students  failed  in  English  and  they  failed  because 
of  a  lack  of  willingness  to  work.  This  low  percentage  of  failures  does 
not  mean  that  the  English  standards  of  the  school  are  low.     Sections  1 


Table  D. — Failures  in  English  (Fresh.  &  Soph.)  Fall  Term  1925 


Classes : 


Sections : 


Total 
failures : 


Total 
students : 


Low  freshman. 
High  freshman 

Low  sophs 

High  sophs 
Comm.  Eng. . . 


0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

3 

2 
5 
4 
3 
12 

26 


119 
46 
89 
51 

113 

418 


and  2  have  standards  decidedly  higher  than  was  the  English  standard  of 
the  school  under  the  old  scheme  when  over  20  per  cent  of  the  students 
were  failed.  The  low  failure  percentage  is  due  to  the  setting  up  of 
standards  in  keeping  with  different  English  abilities.  No  student  who 
is  accepted  by  the  school  (and  there  are  no  options  under  compulsory 
education),  should  be  failed  who  is  meeting  the  standard  which  is  for 
him  a  reasonable  standard  whether  he  is  doing  one-tenth  as  much  or 
ten  times  more  than  some  other  student. 

Failures  in  Mathematics  (Fresh.  &  Soph.)  Fall  Term  1925  (See  Table 
E). — About  7  per  cent  of  these  students  failed,  the  fact  being  due  to 
their  unwillingness  to  work.  No  student  is  failed  who  makes  a  serious 
effort,  but  no  student  who  gets  the  lowest  passing  mark  (3  —  )  is  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  mathematics  without  repeating  the  course. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  failures  in  the  first  sections  of  either  English  or 
Mathematics  are  rare.  That  is  a  natural  condition,  for  .ordinarily 
students  who  are  strong  enough  to  remain  in  the  first  section  do  good 
work.  The  two  exceptions  in  the  case  of  High  Sophomore  Mathematics 
resulted  from  a  lack  of  application.     It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  to 
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allow  students  to  fail  rather  than  to  move  them  to  sections  where  the 
standards  are  too  low  for  them. 

4.  Mixed  Abilities  of  Students. — It  is  rather  common  to  find  a  reason- 
ably good  student  who  is  weak  in  some  one  subject.  Any  classification 
which  places  a  student  in  the  same  section  in  each  subject  overlooks  the 
fact  that  individuals  differ  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree.  Of  the  26  stu- 
dents in  the  highest  section  of  Low  Freshman  Mathematics  (fall  term 
1925)  7  were  in  lower  sections  in  English.  Of  the  22  students  in  section 
4  of  the  seven  sections  (including  Commercial  English  Classes)  of  Low 
Freshman  English,  4  students  were  in  higher  sections  in  Mathematics 
and  11  were  in  lower.  Of  the  27  students  in  the  highest  section  of  Low 
Sophomore  English,  12  were  in  lower  sections  in  Mathematics. 


Table  E. — Failures  in  Mathematics  (Fresh.  &  Soph.)  Fall  Term  1925 


Classes : 


Low  freshman 

High  freshman 

Low  sophomore 

High  sophomore.  .  .  . 
Comm.  mathematics 


Sections 

Total 

fail- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

ures: 

Total 

No. 
students : 


0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

3 

8 

0 

4 

4 

0 
2 

1 
2 

2 
1 

4 

7 
5 
1 

25 

131 
44 
76 
50 
66 

367 


5.  Comparison  of  Student  Ages,  Characteristics,  Etc.  (See  Table  F). — 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  youngest  students  are  in  Group  I  and  the  oldest 
in  Group  III.  The  part-timers  are  not  included,  for  they  are  all  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen. 

The  Sigma  Index  comparison  of  the  groups  is  an  interesting  as  well 
as  significant  comparison.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  Terman  Intelligence 
test  the  Sigma  Index  medians  for  the  four  groups  were  (1925)  as  follows: 
Group  I — 125;  Probation  Group — 110;  Group  II — 110;  and  Group  III — 
97.  Mental  tests  are  proving  valuable  as  an  aid  in  determining  ability 
levels.  They  are  being  used  cautiously  and  merely  as  a  check  on  teacher 
judgment  and  on  other  types  of  data. 

Another  comparison  on  which  the  faculty  has  just  begun  is  that  of 
the  fundamental  character  traits  of  the  students.  The  members  of 
the  faculty  rate  all  students  whom  they  know  through  one  contact  or 
another  in  terms  of  six  human  characteristics.  These  are:  1,  Thorough- 
ness; 2,  Time  Efficiency — rate  of  working;  3,  Organization  Ability — 
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ability  to  overcome  difficulties;  4,  Behavior;  5,  Leadership;  and  6,  Work 
— attitude  toward  the  job  and  willingness  to  work. 

While  it  is  very  evident  that  the  students  in  Group  I  will  rate  higher 
than  the  students  in  the  other  groups,  this  phase  of  the  experiment  is 
still  too  new  to  warrant  any  definite  statement.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  our  findings  will  parallel  those  of  Mr.  Hardin  Hughes,  Supervisor 
of  Research  in  the  Pasadena  schools. 

Table  F. — Ages  of  Students  in  the  Purpose  Groups 


Ages: 

No.  of  students  in  the  groups  at  indicated  ages — fall  term 

1925 

y  cdib 

Group  I 

Probation 

Group  II 

Group  III 

ii 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19  plus 

1 

1 

16 

23 

51 

45 

27 

9 

9 

182 

0 
0 
0 
6 
10 
14 
8 
2 
0 

40 

0 
1 
2 
26 
56 
87 
60 
32 
10 

274 

0 
0 
0 
19 
46 
59 
49 
15 
10 

198 

6.  What  Becomes  of  High  School  Students  (See  Table  G)  —  Unless 
a  school  knows  what  becomes  of  its  students  and  how  they  fit  into  their 
various  occupations  and  into  life,  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  effective 
training  or  in  a  position  for  self-correction.  A  study  of  the  present 
occupations  of  students  who  were  in  high  school  during  the  spring  term 
of  1925  but  who  are  now  out  of  school  brings  out  many  interesting 
points.  Of  the  228  students  who  were  registered  in  Group  I  and  Pro- 
bation in  June  1925,  all  but  eight  are  either  still  in  high  school  or  in  some 
advanced  school.  Of  the  280  students  in  Group  II,  62  are  now  out  of 
school.  Of  the  201  students  in  Group  III,  109  are  now  either  out  of 
school  entirely  or  in  the  part-time  group.  Apparently,  compulsory 
education  is  intended  for  the  types  of  students  found  in  Groups  II  and 
III  rather  than  for  those  found  in  Group  I. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  the  immediate  position  into  which  a  student  steps 
when  he  leaves  school  that  determines  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  his 
school  training;  the  test  lies  in  the  usefulness  of  his  training  as  an  ele- 
ment in  his  advancement  and  in  his  development  into  a  useful  citizen. 
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Present  activities  of 

Groups  in  which  the  students  were  registered 
before  leaving  High  School 

former  students 

Group 
I 

Proba- 
tion 

Group 
II 

Group 
III 

Total 

Graduated  students 

In  teachers'  colleges.  . .  . 

In  junior  colleges 

In  universities 

17 
8 
3 
1 
1 
1 

3t 
0 
0 
0 

11 

5 
3 
1 
0 
0 
2 

4 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

46 
6 
8 
0 

8* 
3 

15J 

3 
2 
1 

38 
15 
6 

H§ 

1 

1 

4 

67 

18 

11 

1 

In  other  adv.  schools. .  .  . 
At  home 

9 
4 

At  work 

18 

Girls  married 

3 

Moved  from  city 

Lost  sight  of 

2 
1 

Non-graduates 

73 
19 

8 
33|| 
9 
1 
3 

128 

Moved  from  city 

In  other  local  schools .  .  . 
At  work 

42 
19 
46 

Girls  married  or  at  home 
Joined  Army  or  Navy . . . 
Lost  sight  of 

10 
2 
9 

*  Secretarial  schools,  dental  schools,  etc. 

f  There  exists  little  apparent  relation  between  the  training  of  these 
students  and  their  present  occupations.  One  is  working  in  a  millinery  shop, 
one  as  a  laborer  on  a  building  and  one  is  firing  an  engine. 

X  These  students  are  in  the  following  positions :  Mill  hand,  library  assist- 
ant, druggist  clerk,  "longshoreman,"  bellboy,  linesman,  newspaper  wrapper, 
stenographer,  janitor,  bookkeeper,  and  office  boy  (a  number  of  these  are 
duplicated). 

§  These  students  are  in  the  following  positions:  Druggist  assistant,  clerk, 
rough  laborer,  telephone  operator,  reporter,  truck  driver,  and  farm  hand 
(some  of  these  are  duplicated). 

II  These  students  are  in  the  following  positions:  Clerk  in  fruit  store,  dry 
goods  clerk,  garage  hand,  newspaper  office  boy,  fish  boat  hand,  bakery 
assistant,  laborer  in  floral  nursery,  plumber's  assistant,  bell  boy,  mill  hand, 
stenographer,  and  theatre  helper. 

Were  the  immediate  positions  to  be  used  as  criteria,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  an  excuse  for  a  student  remaining  for  graduation,  aside  from 
university  recommendation.  Human  abilities  differ  so  widely,  too, 
that  one  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  general 
and  proper  high  school  stopping  place,  but  rather,  that  some  students 
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should  remain  for  graduation,  some  should  remain  three  years,  some  two, 
some  one,  and  some  should  not  be  admitted  to  high  school  at  all. 

7.  The  School  Plant. — The  school  plant  consists  of  a  large  modern 
high  school  building  and  a  new  half  million  dollar  junior  high  school 
building  in  the  process  of  construction,  located  on  a  thirty-three  acre 
plot  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  entire  plant  will  house  about  2,000 
students.  A  junior  college  is  run  in  connection  with  the  senior  high 
school.  It  is  possible  that  Eureka  will  adopt  the  6-4-4  plan  which 
Pasadena  has  initiated — six  years  in  the  grades,  four  in  high  school 
and  four  in  junior  college. 

8.  Cost  of  Operation. — It  is  often  assumed  that  the  Eureka  Plan  of 
operation  requires  a  greater  expenditure  of  funds.  The  reverse  is  true. 
In  terms  of  per-student  cost  the  Eureka  High  School  is  among  the  lowest 
one-fourth  of  the  high  schools  in  California.  The  scheme  requires  no 
more  classes,  for  while  some  of  the  sections  may  be  smaller  than  the 
average,  this  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  elimination  of  most  of 
the  failures. 

Questions 

1.  Is  the  Eureka  Plan  a  better  method  of  classifying  students  than  arranged 
for  in  three  groups  according  to  scores  in  intelligence  tests ?     Give  reasons. 

2.  Discuss  the  relation  of  the  Eureka  Plan  to  methods  of  individual  instruc- 
tion. 

3.  What  administrative  difficulties  do  you  see  in  the  Eureka  Plan  and  how 
can  they  be  solved? 


PART  II 
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CHAPTER  III 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  THROUGH  THE  LIFE-CAREER 

CLASS1 

By  John  M.  Brewer2 

Does  vocational  guidance  have  as  its  purpose  aiding  the  boy  or  girl  to 
make  his  individual  decisions  and  solve  his  own  problems,  or  does  it  aim 
to  spread  knowledge  of  occupational  problems  throughout  society  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  in  solving  fundamental  social  and  civic  questions? 
No  doubt  if  vocational  guidance  is  to  be  conceived  broadly,  it  must 
undertake  both  of  these  tasks. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  how  the  life-career  class,  organ- 
ized for  the  study  of  occupations,  can  aid  in  the  vocational  guidance  of 
child  and  community.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  there  is  no  force 
which  has  so  far  been  developed  in  the  movement  for  vocational  guidance 
which  has  quite  the  effectiveness  and  possibilities  as  has  the  school 
class  for  the  study  of  vocations.  In  making  this  statement,  it  is  not 
intended  to  suggest  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  several  other  means  of 
providing  vocational  guidance,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  deny  the  great 
advantages  which  each  of  the  other  activities  has.  We  must  continue 
to  make  our  investigations,  broaden  and  deepen  the  various  elements  of 
vocational  education,  provide  better  sources  of  information  for  children 
who  need  work,  and  institute  systems  of  follow-up  and  employment 
supervision.  All  the  foregoing  are  necessary  and  fundamental.  Never- 
theless, the  study  of  occupational  opportunities  and  problems  as  carried 
on  in  the  life-career  class  offers  a  more  immediate  means  of  spreading 
enlightenment  and  promises  a  greater  effect  throughout  the  occupational 
life  of  the  individual  and  the  community. 

The  Need  for  a  Class  in  Occupations. — No  one  in  his  senses  would 
think  of  entering  a  shop  full  of  machinery  with  his  eyes  blindfolded. 
Yet  the  child  is  plunged  into  an  occupational  life  too  complex  for  him  to 
understand  with  his  mental  eyes  unopened.  He  is  eliminated  from 
school  with  no  accurate  knowledge  of  occupations  and  with  no  habit  of 
thinking  about  them  in  anything  but  a  vague  and  helpless  way.     Many 

1  From  School  and  Society,  Vol.  VI,  No.  150,  Nov.  10,  1917. 

2  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Guidance,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  University. 
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men  beginning  work  in  a  new  position  fail  on  account  of  the  strangeness 
of  the  work  and  the  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  people  about  them. 
What  shall  we  say  then  of  the  difficulties  which  a  sixteen-year-old  boy 
or  girl  finds  on  entering  employment?  Stenographers  thoroughly 
trained  in  commercial  schools  sometimes  find  the  difficulty  of  a  strange 
typewriter  so  great  that  the  first  day  is  a  day  of  failure.  Such  being 
the  case,  what  must  we  expect  of  those  mental  difficulties  which  are  so 
much  more  complex  than  mere  mechanical  ones?  The  hidden  nature  of 
many  causes  producing  obvious  effects  and  the  complex  processes  so 
difficult  to  follow  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  youth  to  be  guided 
through  these  dangers  by  another  hand.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
educational  forces  of  the  community  should  give  the  child  opportunity 
to  do  his  own  solving  of  his  occupational  problems.  No  one  can  do 
his  own  thinking  for  him  and  no  one  can  for  any  long  period  of  time  even 
help  him  effectively  by  furnishing  him  expert  knowledge  unless  this 
knowledge  comes  more  and  more  into  the  possession  of  the  individual 
himself. 

What  has  been  said  about  individual  equipment  applies  also  to  the 
equipment  of  the  social  whole.  If  the  great  mass  of  voters  is  to  be  leav- 
ened with  the  real  force  which  will  leaven  the  whole  lump,  it  must  be  by 
means  of  dynamic  knowledge  spread  throughout  the  community  con- 
sciousness. In  politics  the  expert  must  always  convince  the  majority. 
The  solution  of  economic  and  social  problems  in  a  democracy  hinges 
upon  the  active  thinking  of  the  workers  themselves. 

The  life-career  class  can  help  to  supply  both  the  individual  and  the 
collective  need.  It  can  furnish  a  place  for  discussing  the  characteristics 
which  make  for  success,  the  possibilities  of  cooperation,  the  problems 
involved  in  each  of  the  main  groups  of  occupations,  and  the  underlying 
causes  which  are  bringing  about  changes  and  development.  It  can 
awaken  the  interest  of  the  child  in  the  questions  of  occupational  life  and 
thereby  lead  him  to  a  habit  of  serious  thinking  about  these  issues  which 
should  remain  with  him  throughout  his  life. 

The  Subject-matter  of  the  Life-career  Class. — In  every  school  there 
should  be  a  general  survey  of  the  occupational  opportunities  which  lie 
before  the  children.  It  makes  little  difference  how  these  occupations 
be  classified,  so  long  as  a  brief  but  definite  examination  be  made  of  each 
of  the  main  vocations  with  its  characteristics,  advantages,  problems  or 
disadvantages,  remuneration,  possible  lines  of  promotion,  desirable 
preparation,  manner  of  entering,  and  service  to  the  community. 
Another  group  of  facts  is  concerned  with  the  attitude  of  the  worker 
toward  all  the  occupations.  For  example,  beginning  with  the  educa- 
tional guidance  requisite  for  the  child's  successful  school  career,  we  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  moral  qualities  needed  for  success, 
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the  problems  of  the  young  worker  who  enters  employment  unprepared, 
the  opportunities  for  continuing  one's  education  after  beginning  work, 
labor  laws,  methods  of  choosing  an  occupation,  means  of  entering  upon 
work,  opportunities  for  securing  advice,  ways  of  studying  the  job  and 
securing  promotion,  and  the  relation  of  one's  occupation  to  the  other 
duties  and  opportunities  of  life.  Unless  the  child  is  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  simple  study  of  elementary  economics  and  sociology  in 
another  class,  the  occupations  class  should  take  up  the  questions  of 
causes  of  high  and  low  wages,  fluctuation  in  prices,  purposes,  kinds  and 
incidence  of  taxation,  proposed  reforms  in  taxation,  factors  of  produc- 
tion, wastes  in  unproductive  labor,  distribution  of  wealth,  methods  of 
and  waste  in  the  distribution  of  goods  to  consumers,  land  tenure,  rent, 
the  relation  of  government  to  the  occupation,  thrift,  labor  unions,  etc. 
These  topics  will  suggest  anew  the  important  facts  which  are  now  kept 
from  the  child  until  he  learns  them  in  the  wasteful  and  often  bitter 
school  of  experience. 

Professor  Woods  has  very  clearly  stated  in  his  article  published  in 
Bloomfield's  " Readings  in  Vocational  Guidance"  the  character  of  the 
things  we  now  teach  high  school  students  and  the  facts  we  deny  them. 
It  was  stated  by  a  recent  commencement  orator  that  the  purpose  of  the 
high  school  was  to  keep  young  people  from  thinking  about  making  a 
living.  The  trouble  at  the  present  time  is  that  we  force  three-fourths 
of  our  population  into  the  actuality  of  trying  to  make  a  living  without 
the  slightest  preparation  for  the  work  or  understanding  of  the  task, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  develop  an  attitude  of  superiority  toward 
practical  things  on  the  part  of  a  few — a  superiority  which  does  not 
express  itself  in  any  knowledge,  sympathy  or  culture  which  is  able  to 
manifest  itself  in  helpfulness  or  even  genuine  satisfaction.  If  the  sympa- 
thies of  all  children  can  be  aroused,  and  if  rich  and  poor  and  bright  and 
dull  can  be  led  to  study  these  problems  together  and  to  bring  to  the  class 
for  discussion  the  point  of  view  of  home  and  friends,  what  may  not  be 
expected  toward  the  solution  of  some  of  these  serious  issues? 

The  Methods  of  the  Occupations  Class. — If  children  are  to  be  elimi- 
nated from  school  before  they  reach  the  seventh  grade,  then  surely  the 
occupations  class  should  be  organized  at  least  a  year  before  such  elimi- 
nation. Studies  such  as  geography,  language,  history,  manual  arts, 
drawing  and  nature  study  will  furnish  valuable  implications  connected 
with  the  occupations  even  as  early  as  the  primary  grades.  The  occupa- 
tions class  as  such  may  perhaps  be  deferred  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  grades, 
though  it  would  be  appropriate  to  have  it  begin  with  the  third  grade. 
I  shall  speak  in  a  later  place  of  the  modifications  in  the  method  which 
may  be  made  in  lower  grades  and  in  the  high  school.  What  is  said  here 
will  deal  with  the  problem  from  the  sixth  through  the  ninth  grades. 
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Assuming  that  text-books  in  this  field  will  grow  in  numbers,  it  should 
before  long  be  possible  to  find  books  adapted  for  each  of  the  grades  and 
written  after  the  plans  of  our  present  geographies.  The  study  of  occu- 
pations may  then  be  carried  on  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  study  of 
geography,  and  from  grade  to  grade  the  commoner  callings  may  be 
surveyed  and  resurveyed,  each  time  with  added  seriousness  and  more  far- 
reaching  effect.  The  bane  of  the  present  geography  lesson  is  the  recita- 
tion of  facts  already  known  to  a  majority  of  the  class.  A  better  method 
would  be  the  use  of  frequent  written  tests  where  necessary,  and  the  use 
of  class  time  for  discussion  to  supplement  the  text,  and  original  contri- 
bution. It  should  early  be  possible  for  each  child  to  discover  ten  or  a 
dozen  occupations  of  particular  interest  to  him  and  he  may  then  be  on 
the  outlook  for  opportunities  to  enlighten  his  fellows  in  reference  to  these 
occupations.  Furthermore,  each  pupil  should  build  up  a  notebook  filled 
with  interesting  thoughts  derived  from  his  experience  or  study  and  illus- 
trated with  maps,  pictures  and  diagrams.  Occasionally  even  the  children 
of  the  lower  grades  may  make  more  or  less  formal  reports  which  analyze 
the  particular  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  special  occupations. 

In  the  primary  grades,  much  of  the  material  developed  for  text-books 
will  probably  be  in  story  form,  although  we  are  likely  to  underestimate 
the  ability  of  the  child  to  understand  exposition,  and  to  keep  him  too 
persistently  upon  the  needlessly  simple  narrative  form.  In  these  grades 
a  great  deal  of  correlation  may  be  made  with  drawing,  language,. geog- 
raphy and  arithmetic,  and  the  use  of  games  and  dramatic  situations 
may  be  resorted  to  with  good  effect.  In  the  high-school  age  more  use 
may  be  made  of  industrial  visits,  outside  speakers  and  supplementary 
material  from  commerce  and  industry,  such  as  catalogues,  circulars  and 
advertisements.  Here,  too,  more  formal  oral  and  written  themes  may 
be  used  for  the  statements  of  facts  found  in  connection  with  individual 
investigations.  Somewhere  in  the  high-school  occupations  class,  pupils 
should  be  warned  against  the  false  guidance  which  is  found  in  commercial 
agencies  and  magazine  advertisements. 

The  college  should  maintain  a  life-career  class  in  which  occupations 
open  to  college  men  and  women  are  thoroughly  studied.  Here,  too, 
great  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  idea  of  service  and  the  ethics  of  the 
occupation.  The  professional  schools  should  give  courses  dealing  with 
the  relation  of  the  profession  to  government,  economics  and  social  life, 
and  other  occupational  activities,  and  should  deal  with  the  ethics  of  the 
callings  concerned. 

.  Groups  outside  of  schools  have  often  done  successful  work  in  life 
careers.  Settlements,  churches,  scout  patrols  and  corporation  schools 
might  with  great  advantage  undertake  the  work  of  organizing  and  carry- 
ing on  occupations  classes. 
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The  method  involved  in  the  class  in  occupations  should  at  no  time  be 
so  "practical"  as  to  tempt  boys  or  girls  to  leave  school.  The  class  will 
fail  of  its  purpose  unless  it  holds  children  in  school,  showing  them  the 
value  of  continued  education  and  leading  them  to  postpone  narrowly 
vocational  education  as  long  as  this  may  safely  be  done. 

Relation  of  the  Occupations  Class  to  Individual  Counseling. — The  life- 
career  class  forms  a  good  starting  point  for  giving  vocational  counseling, 
and  it  should  be  a  good  corrective  for  that  kind  of  vocational  counsel 
which  does  not  concern  itself  enough  with  the  schools  and  can  hardly  be 
called  educational  at  all.  If  the  counselor  meets  his  boys  and  girls  in  a 
class  group,  he  can  develop  a  better  understanding  of  individuals  as 
cooperators,  and  he  can  get  a  better  understanding  of  child  nature. 
Lest  it  be  said  that  if  the  counselor  teaches  he  can  not  then  find  time  to 
become  an  expert  in  occupations,  it  may  be  remarked  that  he  can  still 
know  where  information  can  be  found,  and  build  up  an  advisory  com- 
mittee outside  the  school  whose  members  can  furnish  occupational 
information  in  specific  fields.  The  boys  and  girls  who  make  up  the 
occupations  class  will  be  more  ready  for  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  a 
teacher  than  they  will  of  a  person  in  a  downtown  office  who  is  a  stranger 
to  them.  Efficient  school  systems  may  still  maintain  an  expert  counse- 
lor in  the  central  office,  in  addition  to  the  life-career  teachers,  and  this 
director  may  unify  the  work  of  the  school  system,  furnish  information 
to  teachers,  make  extended  investigations  and  confer  with  pupils  and 
parents  presenting  the  more  difficult  problems.  The  frequent  counsel- 
ing of  which  the  children  in  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  school  and 
high  school  should  have  the  benefit  may  come  first  from  the  teacher, of 
the  occupations  class.  This  seems  to  be  the  natural  method  and  has 
distinct  educational  advantages. 

Why  a  Separate  Class? — The  need  for  occupational  knowledge  has 
been  so  generally  recognized  that  various  efforts  have  been  made  to 
supply  the  lack  in  the  present  curriculum.  No  doubt  the  best  known 
and  the  most  successful  of  these  efforts  is  that  made  in  English  composi- 
tion. Persons  -interested  in  economics,  history,  community  civics 
and  other  subjects  have  made  similar  efforts  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Oral  English  has  been  extensively  used  by  children  in  dis- 
cussing their  occupational  interests.  All  of  these  trials  are  to  be  com- 
mended, yet  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  quite  meet  the  need.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  the  complex  world  of  occupations  in  which  children 
are  forced  to  make  momentous  decisions  should  not  be  studied  as  a 
separate  subject  resting  upon  its  own  merits.  Vocational  guidance 
should  not  be  required  to  see  its  problems  through  the  eyes  of  the 
research  department,  the  attendance  office,  or  the  vocational  education 
department;  neither  should  knowledge  of  occupations  be  given  inciden- 
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tally  or  indirectly  through  English,  community  civics  or  any  other  sub- 
ject,  no  matter  how  important  that  subject  is  and  no  matter  how 
intimately  it  touches  upon  occupations.  The  knowledge  of  occupations 
is  closely  connected  with  civics,  politics,  economics,  composition,  geog- 
raphy, history,  and,  indeed,  with  almost  all  the  other  studies.  It  has, 
nevertheless,  its  own  point  of  view,  however  much  it  is  brought  into 
close  association  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  school  program. 

Teachers  for  the  Occupations  Class. — One  who  has  had  experience 
as  a  successful  teacher,  who  has  studied  the  principles  and  practice  of 
vocational  guidance,  who  is  interested  in  informing  himself  in  regard  to 
the  characteristics  of  occupations,  and  who  is  anxious  to  succeed  with 
the  life-career  class,  can  without  doubt  accomplish  desirable  results  in 
this  new  movement.  In  every  school  some  such  teachers  may  be 
found  or  prepared.  A  teacher  of  a  life-career  class  will  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  members  of  the  school  staff,  and  should  receive  the 
encouragement  of  adequate  compensation  and  have  time  for  study  and 
investigation. 

Text-books,  Visits  and  Speakers. — In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  a 
text-book  is  almost  indispensable  for  effective  work  in  the  life-career 
class.  It  furnishes  a  convenient  outline  for  the  teacher,  and  "  something 
to  tie  to"  for  the  pupil.  Books  to  be  avoided  are  those  written  by 
" successful"  men  and  women  who  have  no  notion  of  the  educational 
qualities  requisite  for  such  a  book,  those  filled  with  pictures  and  claptrap 
instead  of  solid  material,  those  carelessly  put  together,  those  full  of 
tiresome  moral  maxims,  and  those  which  are  full  of  so-called  "  inspira- 
tional" material,  but  provide  no  definite  and  trustworthy  statements 
about  possible  next  steps. 

Visits  to  factories  and  stores  should  be  used  with  great  discretion. 
They  may  be  greatly  overdone  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  people 
in  charge  of  the  expedition  will  explain  machinery,  processes  and  product, 
rather  than  jobs  and  organization.  In  the  case  of  every  visit  it  would  be 
well  to  prepare  the  class  thoroughly  by  means  of  discussion  and  reading 
and  to  give  the  guide  a  definite  statement  as  to  what  is  wanted. 

Outside  speakers  are  particularly  unsatisfactory,  unless  they  are 
carefully  chosen  and  specifically  instructed  as  to  what  is  expected  of 
them.  Unless  these  precautions  are  taken,  reminiscences,  fatherly 
advice,  big  talk  about  success,  unsocial  statements  about  competition 
and  various  other  objectionable  matters  are  likely  to  form  the  substance 
of  the  talk. 

The  Results  to  Be  Expected. — The  life-career  class  can  not  take  the 
place  of  any  other  activity  in  vocational  guidance,  and,  in  particular,  it 
can  not  supplant  the  broad  experimentation  of  the  really  liberal  inter- 
mediate or  junior-high-school  program,  which  should  include  academic 
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studies,  contact  with  the  soil,  mechanical  activities,  simple  commercial 
projects  and  a  training  in  cooperation  through  student  activities.  In 
such  a  school,  however,  the  life-career  class  can  furnish  a  means  of  mak- 
ing intelligent  connection  between  the  school  life  and  those  outside  activ- 
ities which  exhibit  the  problems  and  responsibilities  soon  to  be  faced. 
In  any  school  the  life-career  class  will  offer  an  important  contribution 
to  the  vocational  guidance  of  its  pupils.  It  is  already  making  this 
contribution  in  thousands  of  high  schools  where  it  has  been  put  into 
effect.  It  will  aid  the  individual  in  solving  his  problems  and  in  develop- 
ing a  community  consciousness  on  economic  and  civic  questions  which 
will  go  far  toward  making  the  conditions  of  employment  better  for  the 
next  generation  than  they  are  for  ours. 

Questions 

1.  One  writer  on  vocational  guidance  states  that  in  his  opinion  the  class  in 
occupations  is  the  most  important  thing  that  a  school  can  do  in  vocational 
guidance.     Discuss  this  position. 

2.  Draw  up  a  lesson  plan  for  a  recitation  in  the  class  in  occupations,  giving 
due  consideration  to  provision  for  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

3.  Explain  how  the  class  in  occupations  can  help  to  achieve  the  sociological 
aims  in  vocational  guidance. 

4.  Discuss  the  problem  of  vocational  ethics  in  connection  with  the  class  in 
occupations. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  some  of  the  substitutes  commonly  proposed  for  the  class 
in  occupations,  as  for  instance,  the  home-room  period,  outside  speakers, 
classes  without  credit,  etc.,  and  give  the  reasons  against  each. 


CHAPTER  IV 

METHODS  OF  PRESENTING  VOCATIONAL  INFOR- 
MATION TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

By  E.  E.  Spanabel1 

PERSONAL  INTERVIEWS 

No  phase  of  guidance  work  occupies  so  important  a  place  as  does  the 
personal  interview.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  total  good  that  may 
be  realized  from  this  personal  contact.  Much  information  about  courses 
of  study  and  about  the  conditions  of  the  work-a-day  world  can  be  given 
in  large  groups  but  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  heart  to  heart 
conference.  In  these  conferences  confidences  are  given,  conditions  are 
revealed,  abilities  are  discovered, — all  of  which  may  assist  the  counselor 
to  advise  more  wisely  the  immature,  inexperienced  youth. 

Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  counselor  should  enlist  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  business  and  professional  men  and  women  to  whom  boys 
and  girls  may  go  for  personal  interviews  concerning  vocational  ambitions 
and  the  possibility  of  attaining  them.  These  men  and  women  know 
the  particular  vocations  which  they  follow,  and  so  many  times  are  able 
to  help  the  pupils  much  more  than  teacher,  counselor  or  principal  can. 
Interviews  within  the  school  are  effective  because  of  the  close  relation- 
ship between  the  teacher  or  counselor  and  the  pupil. 

CLASSES  IN  OCCUPATIONS 

No  more  important  duty  faces  the  school  than  that  of  preparing  the 
individual  to  take  his  place  in  the  world  of  occupations.  The  following 
points  should  be  stressed: 

1.  To  give  a  general  understanding  of  the  nature  of  occupations,  of 
the  methods  of  employment  and  of  the  limits  for  success  in  such  pursuits. 

2.  To  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  many  ways  in  which  people  earn  a 
living,  placing  constant  emphasis  on  the  workers  and  the  dignity  of 
labor. 

3.  To  give  an  appreciation  of  the  problems  and  conditions  which  con- 
front persons  in  these  positions. 

1  Counselor,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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4.  To  acquaint  them  with  the  methods  of  studying  an  occupation  so 
that  they  can  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  a  life  work. 

5.  To  make  them  acquainted  with  the  possibilities  that  are  open  in 
such  opportunities. 

6.  To  stimulate  and  encourage  interest  in  further  education. 

7.  To  prepare  the  children  for  a  better  understanding  of  occupational 
problems. 

No  child  should  leave  school  without  a  fair  notion  of  the  problems 
involved  in  occupational  life  and  should  have  formed  a  habit  of  thinking 
about  occupations  in  some  definite  way. 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP  CONFERENCES 

Occupational  Group  Conferences  are  an  aid  in  presenting  vocational 
information  to  high  school  pupils,  especially  when  a  survey  of  vocational 
desires  has  been  made.  Groups  desiring  the  same  trade  or  profession 
may  be  formed  and  much  information  given  along  the  line  of  the  students' 
particular  desires  and  needs. 

Outside  speakers  should  be  provided  who  can  bring  appropriate 
vocational  messages  to  the  various  groups.  These  occupational  group 
speakers  should  come  before  selected  groups  to  discuss  the  particular 
subject  in  which  the  group  is  interested.  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Dentists 
and  in  fact  all  classes  of  business  and  professional  men  are  very  willing 
to  aid  in  this  work.  This  brings  before  the  pupil  the  practical  side  of 
the  vocation  where  not  only  the  advantages,  but  the  disadvantages  as 
well,  may  be  presented. 

STUDENT  CLUBS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

These  organizations  are  agencies  which  may  promote  the  cause  of 
guidance  in  vocations.  Students  will  naturally  direct  their  attention 
toward  the  club  that  co-ordinates  with  their  vocational  interests. 
Since  entrance  into  these  clubs  has  been  determined  by  the  students, 
vocational  guidance  may  be  freely  administered  to  groups  that  harbor 
one  general  motive.  A  commercial  club  would  afford  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  vocations  along  the  branches  of  bookkeeping,  type- 
writing and  phases  of  clerical  work.  The  technical  club  affords  an 
opportunity  to  present  the  discussion  of  vocations  in  connection  with 
certain  essential  technical  vocations.  The  necessity  of  mathematics  in 
engineering  and  various  other  occupations  would  be  topics  of  general 
interest  to  a  mathematics  club.  By  making  use  of  these  clubs  and 
encouraging  the  formation  of  others,  the  vocational  guidance  depart- 
ment will  function  more  effectively. 
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CIVIC,    PROFESSIONAL  AND   OTHER   OUTSIDE   ORGANIZATIONS 

Every  school  is  influenced  by  the  civic  and  professional  organizations 
of  the  community.  The  attitude  that  many  of  these  organizations  take 
toward  the  big  brother  idea  in  helping  young  people  in  choosing  sub- 
jects and  in  their  study  of  occupations  is  commendable.  The  encourage- 
ment to  continue  their  school  work  and  the  inspiration  to  put  forth  their 
best  efforts  are  secured  for  the  pupil  through  the  cooperation  of  these 
organizations.  Many  fathers  and  mothers  are  members  of  these  organi- 
zations and  when  they  realize  that  their  children  are  being  helped  we 
reap  the  benefits  that  will  come  from  this  cooperation. 

LETTERS 

What  informational  material  have  we  given  to  the  pupil  to  carry 
home?  What  are  we  putting  down  in  black  and  white  so  that  the  pupil 
may  refer  to  it  from  time  to  time?  Letters  and  informational  circulars 
will  tell  the  pupil  just  what  courses  are  helpful  and  essential  in  prepara- 
tion for  an  occupation.  These  letters  should  be  comprehensive,  inten- 
sive, inspiring  and  lucid. 

HOME  ROOM  AND  CLASSES 

The  home  room  offers  a  means  of  reaching  all  of  the  pupils  in  the  high 
school  with  any  material  regarding  vocations.  The  pupils  in  the  home 
room  or  the  report  room  are  doing  practically  the  same  type  of  work, 
they  are  nearly  all  of  the  same  age  and  in  nearly  all  cases  are  grouped 
according  to  the  course  they  are  pursuing.  To  these  groups  the  coun- 
selor may  give  talks  with  the  idea  of  arousing  the  pupils'  interest  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  pupils  will  ask  themselves,  "What  principle  should 
guide  me  in  the  choice  of  a  life's  work?"  The  report  room  is  an  excellent 
place  in  which  to  distribute  helpful  material  in  suggesting  and  analyzing 
vocational  tendencies. 

In  addition  to  the  pupil's  developing  the  vocational  value  of  any 
particular  part  of  his  school  work,  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid 
on  having  the  teacher  do  the  same  thing.  There  are  still  some  high 
school  teachers  who  make  no  further  justification  for  the  subject  they 
teach  than  the  mere  statement  that  "it  is  required  in  the  course  of 
study."  In  this  day  of  newer  ideals  in  forming  curricula  we  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  realize  that  no  subject  which  does  not  contribute  to 
civic  efficiency  in  vocations  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  time  has  any 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  modern  high  school. 

In  several  respects  the  work  of  the  English  classes  can  be  correlated 
with  the  work  in  educational  and  vocational  direction.     Poems,  novels, 
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dramas,  and  biographies  are  all  invaluable  in  teaching  moral,  mental 
and  physical  lessons.  The  value  of  training  for  some  useful  work  is 
frequently  exemplified  in  the  life  of  a  character  in  a  novel,  drama  or 
biography.  Often  the  success  or  failure  of  a  character  can  be  clearly 
traced  to  a  lack  of  training  in  youth. 

English  is  by  no  means  the  only  subject  through  which  vocational 
information  can  be  imparted.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  school  subject 
into  which  occupational  information  cannot  be  introduced  with  resultant 
gain  for  the  subject  itself  as  well  as  for  guidance.  The  social  sciences, 
especially,  involve  recognition  of  the  world  of  industry  and  vocational 
adjustments. 

The  writing  of  vocational  themes  opens  new  and  interesting  fields  to 
pupils.  Too  often  boys  and  girls  go  along  year  after  year  with  no 
definite  aim  in  their  work.  To  be  asked,  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
when  you  leave  school?"  comes  as  a  shock  to  many  a  youth  who  has 
never  thought  of  the  future.  No  greater  service  can  be  done  boys  and 
girls  than  to  start  them  thinking  about  their  life  work.  Time  is 
saved  for  the  pupil  if  he  can  be  led  to  select  studies  which  bear  directly 
on  the  vocation  he  has  chosen  and  greater  proficiency  is  his  desire  if  he 
knows  that  his  studies  are  necessary  for  his  vocation. 

CURRICULUM 

The  courses  or  even  subjects  will  often  reveal  aptitudes,  interests  and 
capacities.  A  commercial  pupil  will  find  out  that  he  cannot  become  a 
typist,  his  lack  of  English  and  his  inability  to  spell  disqualify  him  as  a 
stenographer;  at  the  same  time  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  might 
develop  a  rapid,  accurate  calculator,  a  keen  ability  to  classify  items. 
These  would  all  assist  in  his  qualifying  as  a  bookkeeper  and  possibly  an 
expert  accountant.  A  course  in  Art  or  Music  may  be  a  stimulus  arousing 
dormant  powers  that  would  not  otherwise  have  come  to  life. 

ORGANIZED  CAMPAIGNS  IN  SCHOOL 

Nearly  all  schools  are  having  special  drives.  " Health  Week"  and 
" Better  Speech  Week"  are  examples.  Organized  drives  stressing 
vocational  and  educational  guidance  may  be  known  under  different 
names.  In  one  school  it  may  be  called  "Stay  in  School  Week,"  in 
another  "Know  Your  School  Week,"  and  in  another  "Vocational  and 
Educational  Guidance  Week."  Organized  campaigns  are  features  that 
are  employed  in  many  schools  as  a  regular  part  of  the  program  each 
semester.  These  guidance  campaigns  will  vary  from  school  to  school 
but  in  the  main  they  emphasize  a  few  big  ideas:  (1)  Revealing  powers 
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of  organization  acting  solely  for  the  pupil,  (2)  Drawing  the  home  into 
closer  cooperation  with  the  school,  (3)  Bringing  the  pupil  into  more 
intimate  and  personal  relations  with  the  teachers  and  advisers,  (4) 
Assisting  pupils  to  avoid  errors  by  capitalizing  the  experiences  of  others. 
The  central  thought  should  be  to  give  as  much  information  as  possible 
in  regard  to  vocational  opportunities,  so  that  the  pupil  may  seriously 
consider  the  question  of  vocations  and  thereby  develop  a  more  serious 
attitude  toward  his  school  work. 

During  such  campaigns  a  great  deal  of  information  on  matters  con- 
cerning vocations  should  be  prepared  and  distributed  in  the  respective 
report  rooms,  class  rooms  and  halls.  Pupils  should  be  urged  to  carry 
these  messages  home  to  their  parents.  Special  stress  may  be  placed 
upon  the  relation  of  the  subjects  the  pupils  are  pursuing  to  occupations. 
Theme  writing  throughout  the  entire  school  on  the  value  of  each  subject 
has  proved  most  valuable.  A  pupil  who  does  not  have  a  choice  for 
future  vocation  may  be  asked  to  make  some  investigation  showing  the 
relation  between  the  subject  he  is  taking  and  some  occupation  in  which 
he  thinks  he  may  be  interested. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  library  will  prove  helpful  in  supplying  books  and  current  periodi- 
cals for  reference  work  with  regard  to  vocational  information.  Libra- 
ries have  large  collections  of  books,  pamphlets,  pictures,  clippings  and 
periodicals  on  vocational  subjects  and  books  which  deal  with  the  various 
industries,  professions  and  commercial  enterprises  in  general. 

A  library  may  be  of  use  in  various  ways.  Recently  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh,  at  the  request  of  the  counselors  and  the  depart- 
ment of  vocational  guidance,  prepared  a  pamphlet  containing  a  list  of 
books  and  magazine  articles  referring  to  nearly  three  hundred  occupa- 
tions. Copies  of  this  pamphlet  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the 
elementary  and  high  school  principals  and  high  school  counselors. 
This  tabulation  made  by  the  library  of  the  books  most  frequently 
referred  to  show  that  for  ordinary  counseling  purposes,  a  library  of 
thirty  to  forty  volumes  is  sufficiently  large  to  cover  a  range  of  occupa- 
tions most  frequently  chosen  by  pupils. 

Once  a  year  this  same  library  has  a  college  exhibit  to  which  all  the 
boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  and  their  parents  are  invited.  Cata- 
logs, pictures,  year  books,  historical  material,  all  the  information  obtain- 
able from  the  largest  colleges,  universities  and  industrial  schools  are 
collected  and  exhibited  for  a  period  of  two  months  so  that  every  one 
interested  may  study  all  the  advantages  the  schools  have  to  offer  for 
preparation  in  a  particular  vocation. 
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The  library  is  also  in  a  position  to  distribute  pamphlets  about  the 
library  as  a  vocation,  and  talks  on  this  subject  may  be  given  to  those 
interested  by  members  of  the  library  staff. 

Smaller  communities  where  there  are  no  adequate  library  facilities 
will  be  at  a  disadvantage,  yet  any  library,  however  small,  may  be  a 
factor  in  supplying  vocational  information. 

SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS 

Not  only  do  school  publications  furnish  a  practical  prevocational 
experience  to  a  highly  selected  group,  the  editorial  class  or  staff,  but  in 
a  larger  way,  they  also  function  in  carrying  to  the  entire  student  body 
of  our  schools  the  activities  of  the  department  of  vocational  guidance. 
Superior  articles  written  by  students  on  vocational  subjects  may  be 
published  and  thus  preserved  in  permanent  form  in  the  school  papers. 
Announcements  of  the  counselor,  and  of  educational  and  vocational 
guidance  committees  can  be  freely  circulated.  Editorials  setting  forth 
the  ideals  of  vocational  work  should  appear  from  time  to  time.  The 
salient  features  of  vocational  addresses  given  by  prominent  men  in  our 
high  school  assemblies  should  be  emphasized  through  the  medium  of 
school  publications.  In  some  high  schools,  entire  issues  of  the  school 
publications  are  given  over  to  vocational  guidance. 

The  usefulness  of  such  publications  is  far  greater  than  at  first  appears. 
Every  issue  of  the  school  publication  might  well  devote  an  editorial, 
a  story,  a  sketch,  a  play  or  a  news  article  to  some  phase  of  educational 
and  vocational  training  and  guidance.  The  limits  of  usefulness  in 
matters  pertaining  to  vocational  information  have  by  no  means  been 
reached  in  any  of  our  high  school  publications. 

PLACEMENT 

Placement  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  self -analysis.  It  has 
been  stated  that  75  per  cent  of  those  in  occupations  are  doing  things 
that  they  are  not  best  fitted  to  do.  This  results  in  dissatisfaction  to  the 
worker  as  well  as  a  loss  to  the  employer.  Most  of  us  have  had  experience 
in  placing  young  people  in  positions,  only  to  find  later  they  were  doing 
an  entirely  different  type  of  work.  Many  a  poor  stenographer  has 
developed  into  an  expert  accountant.  Many  a  poor  salesman  has 
failed  in  the  field  of  selling  because  he  lacked  the  proper  personality  for 
selling.  Many  a  young  man  stenographer  has  realized  that  his  chances 
for  advancement  to  the  managership  are  more  difficult  than  he  antici- 
pated. Many  young  men  who  have  worked  as  clerks  have  learned  that, 
unless  they  specialize  in  some  one  kind  of  work,  they  have  a  poor  chance 
of  ever  becoming  more  than  a  clerk.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
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enumerate  many  cases  where  this  type  of  guidance  is  functionary 
through  placement. 

ASSEMBLIES 

With  large  enrollments  in  the  public  high  schools  it  is  difficult  for 
one  individual  or  even  a  committee  to  interview  all  the  pupils  who  are 
desirous  of  information  concerning  their  future  careers.  Large  groups 
may  be  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  concerning  topics 
of  a  general  nature.  Where  the  object  of  such  an  assembly  is  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  information  concerning  vocations  the  speaker 
should  have  a  very  definite  outline  for  his  talk.  Possibilities  of  the 
assembly  for  this  purpose  may  be  greatly  expanded.  Vocational 
talks,  inspirational  addresses,  the  use  of  lantern  slides  and  moving  pic- 
tures, a  sketch  or  a  play,  will  all  contribute  to  arouse  the  pupil  to  a 
realization  of  the  responsibility  in  the  choice  of  a  future  occupation. 

SLOGANS  AND  POSTERS 

Just  as  the  emotions  of  the  artist  are  expressed  by  his  brush  so  the 
motives  of  the  human  brain  are  portrayed  by  attractive  posters  and 
unique  slogans.  Slogans  and  posters  afford  an  effective  medium  through 
which  essential  points  concerning  vocations  may  reach  the  students. 

VISITS  TO  INDUSTRIES 

The  purpose  of  visits  to  industries  should  be  very  definitely  established 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  The  value  that  the  pupils  will  get  from  their 
visits  will  depend  very  largely  on  how  well  they  have  been  instructed 
concerning  the  purpose  of  the  trip.  First-hand  vocational  information 
should  be  the  basis  of  all  such  visits. 

The  individuals  at  the  head  of  most  of  our  industries  are  interested 
in  supplying  information  to  young  people  concerning  the  opportunities 
within  their  enterprises.  Where  it  is  possible  for  high  school  pupils 
to  visit  industries  special  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  importance  of 
the  occupation  to  society,  the  educational  requirements  of  the  worker, 
the  salaries  paid,  opportunities  for  advancement,  and  the  time  to  be 
devoted  to  apprenticeship. 

RADIO 

Have  you  analyzed  the  possibility  of  the  wireless  as  a  means  of  broad- 
casting information  concerning  vocations?  Since  receiving  sets  are 
simple  and  inexpensive,  we  find  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  receiv- 
ing equipments  in  the  homes  of  young  people  who  are  attending  school. 
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With  broadcasting  stations  in  nearly  every  large  city  in  the  United 
States,  we  have  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  spreading  information 
concerning  the  vocations  in  which  the  boys  and  girls  who  listen  in  each 
evening  are  interested. 

Questions 

1.  Discuss  the  value  of  advice  from  business  and  professional  men  and 
women  in  educational  and  vocational  guidance. 

2.  Does  the  "Big  Brother"  attitude  of  some  civic  and  professional  organiza- 
zations  lead  to  effective  guidance?     Discuss. 

3.  Discuss  the  relative  value  of  home-room  guidance  and  guidance  through 
the  school  studies. 

4.  Is  a  vocational  guidance  library  essential  to  a  program  of  educational  and 
vocational  guidance  in  a  school?     In  a  college? 

5.  How  would  try-out  courses  affect  the  problems  of  placement? 

6.  If  only  one  of  the  means  of  guidance  outlined  above  were  available,  which 
one  would  you  choose?     Why? 


CHAPTER  V 

CLASSES  IN  VOCATIONS 

By  Leona  C.  Buchwald1 

As  a  part  of  the  Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance  Program  in 
Baltimore,  Classes  in  Vocations  are  taught  once  each  week  in  7B,  7A  and 
9A  classes  of  the  junior  high  school.  These  classes  are  conducted  by 
either  the  Vocational  and  Educational  Counselor  or  the  Teacher  of 
Vocations,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  school. 

The  following  outlines  were  used  in  these  respective  classes  during 
the  past  year  1925-1926.  They  are  one  means  of  group  guidance.  The 
specific  aims  in  the  various  grades  differ  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
grade. 

The  aim  in  the  7B  grade  is  purely  that  of  orientation,  establishing  a  view- 
point and  familiarizing  children  with  the  world  of  work. 

In  the  7A  grade,  after  which  the  children  are  asked  to  choose  a  course 
of  study,  the  aim  is  to  give  the  content  of  the  various  courses  (academic, 
commercial  and  technical)  offered  in  the  junior  high  school,  the  schools 
and  occupations  to  which  they  lead. 

The  aim  in  the  9A  grade  is  to  place  vocational  and  educational  guidance 
in  its  proper  setting  and  to  point  out  the  educational  opportunities  ahead. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  aims  which  have  been  mentioned,  there 
are  certain  general  aims  which  run  through  the  three  courses.  They 
are: 

1.  To  stimulate  and  encourage  interest  in  further  education. 

2.  To  acquaint  children  with  many  ways  in  which  people  earn  a  living, 
placing  constant  emphasis  on  the  workers  and  the  dignity  of  labor. 

3.  To  acquaint  the  children  with  the  methods  of  studying  an  occupation 
so  that  they  can  make  a  more  intelligent  choice  of  a  life  work. 

4.  To  prepare  the  children  for  a  better  understanding  of  occupational 
problems. 

.5.  To  stress  the  social  point  of  view  throughout  the  work,  with  emphasis 
on  those  qualities  of  character  which  in  general  constitute  true  success. 

1  Supervisor,  Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance,  Junior  High  Schools, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Grade  7B 

"  The  true  teacher  finds  his  crowning  opportunity  in  revealing  to  his 
student  some  appealing  career  and  some  compelling  purpose."     AnQn. 

I.  Orientation 

A.  Organization  of  the  Junior  High  School 

B.  Citizenship  in  the  Junior  High  School 

II.  Purpose  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance 

A.  Function  of  the  counselor 

B.  Need  for  educational  guidance — choice  of  courses,  etc. 

C.  Why  study  occupations 

1.  Complexity  of  the  field 

2.  Necessity  for  correct  information 

3.  Importance  of  preparation 

III.  How  to  study.     "How  to  Study." — Richard  L.  Sandwick 

IV.  "  Your  Biggest  Job — School  or  Business" — Henry  L.  Smith 

(Read  and  discuss  with  the  class) 
V.  The  workers  who  help  me 
VI.  Why  people  work 

A.  To  earn  a  living 

B.  For  the  joy  of  their  work 

C.  To  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  society 

VII.  How  to  study  an  occupation.    Ref . :  "  Preparing  for  the  World's  Work  " 

Isaac  Dough  ton,  pp.  60-71. 
VIII.  Workers  who  furnish  our  food — "  Occupations, "  Gowin,  Wheatley, 
Brewer,  pp.  98-100. 
Select  from  the  following — one  for  study : 

Dairyman,  Farmer,  Food  manufacturer,  Stock  or  Poultry  raiser 
Ref.:  "How  the  World  is  Fed,"  Carpenter 
IX.  Workers  who  build  our  houses 

Select  from  the  following — two  for  study : 

Carpenter,     contractor,     decorator,     electrician,    mason,     plumber, 

tinsmith,  etc. 
Ref.:  "How  the  World  is  Housed,"  Carpenter 
X.  Workers  who  provide  our  clothing 

Select  from  the  following — one  for  study : 
Cotton  and  woolen  mill  worker,  dressmaker,  tailor,  etc. 
Ref.:  "How  the  World  is  Clothed,"  Carpenter 
XI.  Workers  who  serve  our  homes 

Select  from  the  following — two  for  study : 

Coal  man,  grocer,  merchant,  milkman,  postman,  telephone  Co.,  gas 

and  electric  light  Co. 
Use  projects  or  charts  for  VIII,  IX,  X 

Note:  Topics  by  rows  may  be  used  to  cover  the  occupations  which 
have  not  been  selected  for  special  study 
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XII.  Field  of  Occupations 

All  kinds  of  work  can  be  classified  under  the  nine  divisions  of  the 

U.  S.  Census  Dept.  "  Occupations"  Go  win,  Wheatley,  and  Brewer, 

pp. 88-91 
XIII.  Educational  Opportunities 

A.  What  schools  are  for 

1.  Kinds  of  schools 

2.  Who  supports  the  schools 

3.  Why  the  investment 

B.  What  education  is  for 

1.  Benefit  you  receive  from  an  education 

2.  What  is  this  school  doing  to  make  your  education  worthwhile 

C.  Importance  of  securing  all  the  education  possible 

Grade  7A 

"The  question  of  the  choice  of  a  life  work  involves  quite  as  much 
selecting  of  the  right  kinds  of  further  schooling  as  a  right  vocation/ ' 

I.  The  purpose  and  organization  of  the  Junior  High  School 

A.  Old  plan 

8  years  elementary  school 
4  years  senior  high  school 

B.  The  junior  high  school  plan 
6  years  elementary  school 

3  years  junior  high  school 
3  years  senior  high  school 

C.  Disadvantages  of  the  old  plan  and  need  for  the  new 

D.  Advantages  of  the  Junior  High  School 
II.  Academic  course 

A.  Subjects 

B.  Types  of  schools  for  which  it  prepares 

C.  Types  of  occupations  to  which  the  academic  course  might  open 

the  way. 

General  readings  and  special  study  of  one  occupation  to  which 
the  academic  course  might  open  the  way.     (See  bulletin  "  Yours 
to  Choose"  for  suggested  list.)     Reports  by  Students. 
III.  Commercial  course 

Follow  outline  under  II 

General  reading  and  special  study  of  one  occupation  to  which  the 
commercial  course  might  open  the  way.     (See  bulletin  "  Yours  to 
Choose"  for  suggested  list.)     Reports  by  students. 
IV.  Technical  Course 

Follow  outline  under  II 

General  reading  and  special  study  of  one  occupation  to  which  the 
technical  course  might  open  the  way.  (See  bulletin  "  Yours  to 
Choose"  for  suggested  list.)     Reports  by  students. 
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V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 
IX. 

X. 


Vocational  and  Printing  Schools 

A.  Organization  and  purpose  of  the  schools 

B.  Subjects 

C.  Trades  taught 

General  reading  and  study  of  one  occupation  for  which  these 
schools  prepare.     (See  bulletin  " Yours  to  Choose"  for  list  sug- 
gested.)    Reports  by  students. 
Discuss  the  record  blanks  used  in  counseling 

1.  Vocational  guidance  blank  (material  for  standardized  interview) 

2.  Social  information  blank 

3.  Try-out  information  blank 
Fill  students'  blanks 

Note:  Counselor  may  help  individuals  clear  up  difficulties  while  the 
class  is  preparing  occupational  reports.  Students  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  visit  all  departments  of  the  school  before  the 
choice  is  made. 

How  educated  workers  give  us  better  service 

How  workers  use  school  studies 

Ref.:  Chap.  II,  " Occupations" — Gowin,  Wheatley  and  Brewer 

Qualities  for  success 

5.  Service 

6.  Cheerfulness 

7.  Perseverance 

8.  Cooperation 


9.  Courtesy 


XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 


XIV. 


1.  Honesty 

2.  Pleasing  personality 

3.  Industry 

4.  Reliability 
Dramatization  "Likeableness  " 

Trip  to  Telephone  Company — or  an  industry 
Levels  of  attainment  in  occupations 

A.  Unskilled,  semi-skilled,  skilled,  professional 

B.  Factors  which  determine  the  group  to  which  one  will  belong 
by  education  and  training 

C.  Kinds  of  service  rendered  by  each 

D.  Dignity  of  all  useful  labor 

Carlyle  says  "All  true  work  is  sacred,  in  all  true  work,  were  it 
but  true  hand  labor,  there  is  something  of  divineness." 
Note:  If  time  permits  make  a  study  of  further  occupations  which  have 
been  designated  by  the  students  on  their  record  blanks. 


Grade  9A 

"The  secret  of  success  in  life  is  for  a  man  to  be  ready  for  his  oppor- 
tunity when  it  comes. " 

I.  The  purpose  of  vocational  and  educational  guidance  and  the  scope 
of  the  course. 

A.  Background 

B.  Study  of  occupations 

C.  Educational  opportunities 
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II.  History  of  industry  (Background  of  present  day  living) 

Ref. :  "  We  and  Our  Work" — American  Viewpoint  Society,  p.  23  (pic- 
tures) 
"Living  and  Working  Together" — DeWitt  S.  Morgan 
Note :  A  trip  to  an  industry  is  advised  at  this  point — if  practicable 

III.  The  wide  field  of  occupations  (different  groups) 

Ref.:  "Occupations" — Gowin,  Wheatley  and  Brewer,  pp.  88-91 
"Vocational  Civics  "—Giles,  pp.  12-13 
"Living  and  Working  Together" — Dewitt  S.  Morgan,  pp.  60,  61,  63 

IV.  The  place  of  work  in  the  scheme  of  things 

A.  Service 

B.  Progress 

V.  The  Spirit  of  Service 

A.  Work — Henry  Van  Dyke 

B.  Work — A  Song  of  Triumph 

Ref.:  "The  Worker  and  his  Work"— Stella  Center,  p.  37 

C.  The  Joy  of  Work 

Ref.:  "Preparing  for  the  World's  Work"— Doughton,  p.  85-97 

D.  What  Work  Requires 

Ref.:  "Preparing  for  the  World's  Work"— Doughton,  pp.  72-84 
VI.  Why  People  Work 

A.  To  earn  a  living 

B.  For  the  joy  of  work 

C.  To  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  society 

Ref.:  "Preparing  for  the  World's  Work" — Doughton,  pp.  60-71 
VII.  The  need  for  choosing  our  work  and  finding  our  places 

A.  Bad  results  of  drifting 

B.  Self-directed  activity  with  the  aim  of  service 
Ref.:  "Getting  a  Living" — Barnard  (Introduction) 

"Vocational  Civics" — Giles,  Chap.  I 

"Opportunities  of  Today  for  Boys  and  Girls" — Jackson,  Dem- 
ing  and  Bemis,  pp.  11-20 
VIII.  How  to  study  an  occupation  and  to  find  the  facts 

A.  Reading  and  investigation 

B.  Personal  interview 

C.  Observation 

D.  Job  analysis 

E.  Try-out 

IX.  Character  of  a  good  job 

A.  Is  it  healthful? 

B.  What  are  the  chances  to  advance? 

C.  Does  it  render  useful  service? 

D.  What  is  the  remuneration? 

Ref.:  "Occupations" — Gowin,  Wheatley  and  Brewer,  p.  7 
X.  Study  of  one  or  two  occupations  in  which  the  student  is  interested 
Note:  Study  of  biographies  are  suggested  in  this  connection. 
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XL  Value  of  a  senior  high  school  education 

A.  Per  capita  cost  of  educating  a  boy  or  girl  in  senior  high  school 

B.  Reasons  why  the  community  makes  this  investment 

C.  Advantages  of  senior  high  school  over  junior  high  school  education 
XII.  Means  for  staying  in  school 

A.  Work  after  school  and  Saturday 

B.  Work  during  vacation 

C.  Discuss  types  of  jobs  which  are  good  and  which  to  avoid 

D.  Discuss  service  to  be  had  from  the  vocational  guidance  counselor 

XIII.  Opportunities  for  further  training 

A.  Discuss  the  senior  high  school  courses  of  study 

B.  Discuss  the  courses  of  study  in  the  vocational  and  printing  schools 

C.  Students  make  out  tentative  senior  high  school  schedule 

D.  Requirements  for  graduation  from  senior  high  school 

XIV.  Discuss  higher  institutions  of  learning — local  and  otherwise 
A.  Requirements  for  entrance.     Ref . :  College  catalogues 

XV.  Students  read:  "Why  Graduate"— Winship 

Note:  Use  the  " Advertising  Material"; — Providence,  R.  I. — on  the 
bulletin  board 
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Questions 


1.  Discuss  the  relative  importance  of  the  three  motives  for  work  given  in 
this  chapter.  Do  you  think  some  workers  lack  any  of  these  motives? 
Why? 

2.  How  would  a  comprehensive  program  of  educational  and  vocational 
guidance  help  to  develop  these  work  motives? 

3.  Are  educational  and  vocational  guidance  of  equal  value  in  the  choice  of 
a  life  work? 

4.  Have  you  any  suggestions  for  improving  the  outlines  in  this  chapter  for 
use  with  classes  in  occupations? 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  STUDY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  IN  PITTSBURGH1 

Inasmuch  as  the  junior  high  school  aims  to  provide  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunities to  the  pupil  for  self -discovery  and  self-expression  in  preparation 
for  future  citizenship,  all  of  the  activities  are  arranged  under  three 
fundamental  groupings, — economic,  social,  and  political.  It  is  with 
the  theory  in  mind  that  he  is  going  to  do  better  things  in  the  future 
than  have  been  accomplished  in  the  past  that  the  social  science  studies 
are  planned;  first,  to  give  correct  information  concerning  the  three 
major  groups  of  activities;  and,  second,  to  develop  right  attitudes 
toward  them. 

In  selecting  the  material  to  accomplish  these  aims,  the  premise  is 
adopted  that  every  individual  should  follow  some  worthwhile  occupa- 
tion, that  is,  worthwhile  both  to  the  individual  and  to  society.  If  he 
fulfills  his  civic  obligation  of  making  a  living  for  himself  and  his  depend- 
ents by  an  occupation  which  is  detrimental  or  merely  negligible  in 
its  effect  upon  society,  he  is  not  a  good  citizen.  The  school  should 
enable  him  to  choose  an  occupation  intelligently  and  willingly.  It 
should  further  give  help  toward  the  preparation  for  occupations  or  find 
where  help  in  preparation  may  be  obtained.  The  problerns  arising 
under  this  obligation  form  the  basis  for  the  Course  of  Social  Science 
Studies. 

Some  of  the  junior  high  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  benefit 
by  a  simplified  course  in  the  study  of  occupations.  This,  however,  does 
not  prevail  in  all  junior  high  schools.  It  is  in  the  ninth  grade  that 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  this  phase  of  vocational  teaching. 

The  aims  of  the  course  in  the  ninth  grade  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows : 


1.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  to  the  individual  and  the 
community  of  the  work  one  does  in  the  world. 

2.  To  arouse  a  desire  to  make  the  selection  of  the  vocation  in  the  light 
of  its  possibilities  for  community  service  as  well  as  in  view  of  its  opportunities 
for  individual  advancement,  and  to  give  aid  in  making  that  selection. 

1  From  the  Pittsburgh  Number  of  The  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine, 
February,  1926. 
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3.  To  give  an  appreciation  of  the  close  relations  which  exist  between 
individual  welfare  and  individual  progress,  and  the  great  social  and  economic 
movements  which  occur  in  the  life  of  the  world. 

4.  To  give  an  understanding  of  the  elementary  economic  and  social 
principles  which  underlie  the  progress  of  individuals  and  communities. 

Since  the  choice  of  a  vocation  is  the  first  step  in  the  performance  of 
one's  economic  activities  it  is  the  office  of  the  school  to  aid  toward  an 
intelligent  choice,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  factors  related  to  that 
particular  vocation.  Therefore,  the  course  includes  a  study  of  voca- 
tional opportunities,  both  local  and  general.  This  is  accomplished 
through  observation,  interviews,  reading,  pictures,  films,  and  various 
other  types  of  experience,  including  visits  to  manufacturing  plants,  stores 
and  so  forth.  Out  of  these  experiences  the  pupil  selects  one  occupation 
for  special  study. 

The  study  of  the  occupation  is  directed:  (1)  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
individual;  (2)  from  its  relation  to  the  community;  and  (3)  from  its 
requirements,  physical  and  educational. 

The  pupils  are  also  aided  in  checking  their  own  abilities  and  oppor- 
tunities against  the  requirements  of  the  occupations  which  appeal  to 
them,  and  are  aided  in  studying  the  individual  and  the  community  means 
of  overcoming  existing  difficulties, — provided  choice  seems  well  founded. 
If  the  pupil  knows  the  occupation,  its  opportunities  and  requirements, 
and  can  check  himself  against  these,  he  is  in  the  position  to  choose 
intelligently. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  information  relating  to  the  individual  choice 
of  a  vocation,  the  course  of  study  includes  a  study  of  the  economics 
and  sociology  necessary  to  explain  the  plan  of  the  vocation  in  society, 
and  of  the  history  necessary  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  background 
out  of  which  the  various  occupational  opportunities  have  grown.  The 
study  of  the  occupation  from  the  standpoint  of  individual  activities  is 
supplemented  by  the  study  of  the  economic  relations  of  the  individual 
to  the  social  group  and  the  social  situations  in  which  the  individual's 
economic  relations  will  lie. 

The  social  science  course  is  generally  offered  as  an  elective  to  ninth 
grade  academic  students,  but  required  of  commercial  and  technical 
students,  as  they  constitute  the  groups  which  make  the  earlier  entrance 
into  vocational  life. 

METHODS     OF    PRESENTING    VOCATIONAL    INFORMATION    TO 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

In  other  sections  of  this  series  of  articles,  various  methods  of  pre- 
senting vocational  information  are  discussed  in  more  or  less  detail.     It 
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seems  desirable  to  present  under  a  single  title,  first,  a  concise  statement 
of  the  fundamental  objectives  which  motivate  any  study  of  occupations 
in  the  vocational  guidance  program;  and,  second,  to  enumerate  the 
methods  of  presentation  which  have  been  used  effectively  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Public  Schools. 

The  objectives  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  many  ways  in  which  people  earn  a 
living,  emphasizing  the  status  of  the  worker  and  the  dignity  of  work. 

2.  To  give  a  general  understanding  of  the  nature  of  a  specified  occupation, 
or  group  of  occupations;  of  the  ways  in  which  such  employment,  or  employ- 
ments, are  entered  upon;  and  of  the  limits  of  possible  success  in  such  a  pur- 
suit, or  pursuits. 

3.  To  give  to  the  pupils  an  appreciation  of  the  problems  and  conditions 
confronting  workers  in  an  occupation. 

4.  To  give  them  a  technique  for  studying  an  occupation  so  that  they  can 
choose  their  own  work  intelligently. 

5.  To  stimulate  interest  which  will  impel  the  student  to  seek  such  further 
education  as  will  contribute  to  an  adequate  preparation  for  his  work. 

In  enumerating  the  methods  that  are  employed,  it  is  evident  that  there 
are  many  agencies  through  which  vocational  information  may  be  sup- 
plied to  high  school  pupils.  Vocational  guidance  is  not  confined  to 
individual  counseling,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  movement  having  as  its 
purpose  a  better  distribution  of  human  service. 

Students  in  the  Pittsburgh  High  Schools  receive  vocational  informa- 
tion through  classes  in  occupations;  through  cooperation  with  the 
instructors  in  Social  Science  and  in  English;  through  personal  interviews 
with  the  counselor  and  with  business  men  and  women;  through  occupa- 
tional group  conferences  for  which  outside  speakers  frequently  are 
provided;  through  the  activities  of  student  clubs;  through  contacts 
with  civic,  professional,  and  business  organizations;  through  the  dis- 
tribution of  letters,  circulars,  and  other  vocational  literature;  through 
cooperation  with  the  home  room  teacher,  the  adviser  for  girls,  and  the 
heads  of  special  departments;  through  organized  campaigns  in  the 
school;  through  school  publications  and  assemblies;  through  the  help 
of  the  library;  through  the  use  of  slogans,  posters,  and  moving  pictures; 
and,  latest  of  all,  through  the  use  of  wireless,  which  some  day  will 
prove  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  broadcasting  information 
concerning  the  vocations  with  which  the  futures  of  the  hosts  of  boys  and 
girls  who  " listen  in"  each  evening  are  vitally  concerned. 
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Questions 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  pupil  should  have  any  study  of  occupations  before 
the  junior  high  school?     If  so,  how  soon  should  it  begin? 

2.  Do  junior  high  school  pupils  need  to  have  "an  understanding  of  the 
elementary  economic  and  social  principles  which  underlie  the  progress  of 
individuals  and  communities?"     Why  or  why  not? 

3.  Do  you  believe  the  course  in  social  science  studies  should  be  required  of 
ninth  grade  academic  students  as  well  as  commercial  and  technical 
students?     Give  reasons. 


CHAPTER  VII 

TEACHING    OCCUPATIONS    IN    THE   ENGLISH   CLASS: 

AN  EXPERIMENT 

By  R.  B.  Cunliffe1 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  vocational 
progress  of  the  individual  is  the  study  of  occupations  and  the  problems 
of  the  occupational  world,  if  it  is  not,  in  practice,  the  most  important. 
If  vocational  guidance  is  to  be  self-guidance,  as  to  a  large  extent  it  must, 
if  the  student  is  to  make  his  own  choice  and  solve  his  own  problems, 
he  must  be  properly  equipped  with  the  necessary  data  regarding  oppor- 
tunities and  vocational  problems  and  know  how  to  use  this  information 
once  he  has  it.  One  of  the  important  problems  in  vocational  guidance 
then  is :  how  can  this  vocational  information  be  disseminated  and  made  a 
real  and  vital  part  of  the  student's  school  experiences?  This  is  the 
problem  with  which  the  experiment  to  be  described  had  to  deal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  beginning  of  this  experiment  can  hardly  be 
traced,  as  for  years  English  teachers  in  Detroit  Central  High  School 
and,  for  that  matter,  in  many  other  schools,  have  been  using  for  theme 
and  discussion  assignments,  topics  related  to  the  school  and  vocational 
life  of  the  student.  But  it  was  not  until  the  fall  semester  of  1921  that 
any  such  material  was  introduced  as  the  basis  for  all  the  compositions 
in  an  English  course  at  Central.  The  teachers  wanted  new  material, 
which,  they  felt,  must  be  based  upon  and  arise  out  of  the  interests  of 
the  students,  to  vitalize  the  composition  work,  but  more  than  that,  as 
they  observed  many  young  boys  and  girls  leaving  school  to  go  to  work 
without  any  understanding,  or  even  realization,  of  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties just  ahead  of  them,  they  had  commenced  to  feel  the  great  need 
for  vocational  guidance  and  the  part  the  dissemination  of  vocational 
information  might  play  in  such  a  program. 

This  need  was  strikingly  called  to  the  attention  of  the  school  by  a 
study  of  the  occupational  choices  of  11th  and  12th  year  students. 
Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  boys'  choices  were  in  five  occupations:  medi- 
cine, law,  business,  civil  engineering,  and  pharmacy.  Seventy-six 
per  cent  of  the  girls'  choices  were  in  three  general  fields :  teaching,  music, 

1  Director  of  the  Vocational  Bureau,  The  College  of  the  City  of  Detroit. 
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and  secretarial  work.  Eighty-three  per  cent  of  all  the  students  chose 
ten  occupations :  teaching,  medicine,  engineering,  business,  law,  stenog- 
raphy, music,  pharmacy,  secretarial  work,  and  dentistry. 

Although  there  are  hundreds  of  opportunities,  the  large  percentage 
of  these  people  were  attracted  by  a  very  few.  Seventy-four  per  cent 
selected  vocations  in  the  professional  group,  although  only  5  per  cent 
of  the  gainful  workers  in  the  United  States  are  found  in  that  class. 
Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  girls  selected  teaching.  Only  1  of  the  581 
students  indicated  any  interest  in  the  industry  which  has  made  Detroit 
famous,  the  automotive  industry,  and  very  much  less  than  1  per  cent 
selected  manufacturing,  in  which  over  40  per  cent  of  Detroit's  gainful 
workers  are  found. 

Lack  of  information  regarding  occupational  opportunities  is  appar- 
ently responsible  for  this  narrowness  of  choice.  Few  had  studied  the 
problem  of  choosing  a  vocation  or  had  any  basis  of  information  or 
understanding  upon  which  an  intelligent  choice  could  be  made.  Most 
of  the  students  I  had  the  opportunity  to  interview  made  their  choices 
under  the  influence  of  immediate  considerations.  One  boy  wished  to 
be  a  doctor  because  his  father  made  pills,  another  to  study  law  because 
he  had  written  a  composition  on  law  when  in  the  second  grade,  another, 
law,  because  he  thought  it  would  give  him,  as  he  put  it,  "  social  posi- 
tion," and  a  girl  wanted  to  be  a  policewoman  because  she  had  heard  one 
make  an  interesting  talk  in  the  school.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe, 
as  William  F.  Book  has  pointed  out,  that  the  high  schools  are  uninten- 
tionally piloting  the  students  towards  a  very  few  lines  of  work. 

The  need  for  vocational  guidance  had  always  been  real;  it  was  now 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  The  teaching  of  occupations  seemed 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of  disseminating  vocational  information. 
The  teachers  of  a  sophomore  English  course  requiring  much  oral  and 
written  composition  were  searching  for  new  discussion  material.  There- 
fore the  deed  was  done  and  third  semester  English  became  an  English- 
Occupations  course.  As  in  many  other  schools  it  would  have  been 
absolutely  impossible  to  introduce  a  separate  course  in  occupations  in 
the  already  "  over-crowded "  curriculum.  The  need  of  the  English 
teachers  furnished  the  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  informa- 
tion side  of  a  vocational  guidance  program. 

During  the  summer  of  1921,  the  possibilities  of  the  proposed  course 
were  studied  and  the  new  plan  first  attempted  in  the  fall  semester. 
Two  types  of  vocational  study  were  provided  for:  (1)  the  study  of 
vocational  problems,  which  as  the  work  developed  seemed  to  group 
themselves  in  twelve  major  divisions;  and  (2)  the  study  of  definite 
occupations.  All  the  necessary  compositions,  both  oral  and  written,  dealt 
with  situations  or  experiences  belonging  to  one  of  these  two  groups  and 
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an  average  of  two  days  a  week  was  allowed  for  them.  Sufficient  sug- 
gestions and  reference  material  were  supplied  to  give  each  teacher  a 
working  basis  for  starting  the  temporary  solution  of  the  problems  brought 
to  him  by  members  of  his  class. 

The  divisions  of  the  first  group  then  were: 

I,  My  School;  II,  Why  I  Must  Work;  III,  The  Many  Vocational  Opportu- 
nities Open  to  Me;  IV,  How  I  May  Choose  My  Vocation;  V,  My  Course  of 
Study;  VI,  How  I  May  Enter  the  Occupation;  VII,  How  I  May  Succeed  in 
the  Occupation;  VIII,  General  Qualities  of  Success;  IX,  Recreation  and 
Keeping  Fit;  X,  Thrift;  XI,  Fundamental  Economic  Truths;  and  XII, 
Organization  of  Business  and  Industry. 

Roughly  stated,  we  tried  to  see  that  each  student  was  equipped  with 
the  minimum  data  essential  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  vocations 
he  had  in  mind;  more  than  that,  we  tried  to  show  him  an  approach  to 
his  vocational  problems,  to  have  him  see  the  relationship  between  his 
life  in  our  school  and  his  vocational  life  after  leaving,  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  problems  he  would  later  make  contact  with,  to  give  him  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  which  would  make  it  easier  for  him  to 
solve  these  problems  as  they  appeared.  We  were  not  interested  in 
having  him  choose  a  vocation  immediately  or  retain  in  his  memory  a 
mass  of  facts  about  vocational  opportunities,  but  we  were  very  much 
interested  in  having  him  understand  how  to  go  about  it  to  choose  a 
vocation  and  to  know  where  he  could  get  the  information  essential  if  he 
were  to  make  his  choice  intelligently. 

Three  serious  criticisms  were  made  of  the  original  outline  as  the  work 
developed.  There  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  make  formal  assignments,  lifting,  perhaps,  a  topic  from  the  outline 
and,  without  stating  it  in  terms  of  the  student's  experience,  assigning  it 
for  written  themes.  Many  assignments  were  not  the  product  of  class 
thought  and  discussion  but  were  forced  upon  the  class  arbitrarily.  At 
times,  there  was  also  a  tendency  to  distribute  time  over  the  topics 
unevenly;  some  teachers  said  there  was  too  much  material  in  each  topic; 
one  assigned  six  themes  on  the  first  topic.  Instead  of  finding  out 
through  class  discussion  the  needs  of  the  particular  group  and  making 
assignments  on  that  basis,  some  of  the  teachers  probably  felt  that  each 
and  every  sub-topic  should  be  considered.  Complaint  was  also  made 
of  the  lack  of  definite  reference  and  illustrative  material.  The  teachers' 
outline  furnished  no  " starting  place"  for  the  class. 

As  there  was  no  text  available  for  this  type  of  course,  as  a  result  of 
the  first  year's  experience,  a  text  designed  to  meet  that  particular  situa- 
tion was  prepared.  This  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form  (Plan  Your 
Progress)  for  our  own  use. 
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Here  is  the  outline  of  the  course  as  it  was  flu  ally  organized. 

I.  Problems  of  the  Worker 

(a)  Going  to  School 

(b)  Your  Opportunity 

(c)  Finding  Your  Place 

(d)  How  to  Find  Out  about  a  Vocation 

(e)  Your  Studies 

(f )  Your  First  Job 

(g)  Success 

(h)  The  Greater  World 
(i)    Wealth,  Wages,  and  Thrift 
(j)    Books  Can  Help  You 
II.  Studies  of  Vocations 

(a)  Preliminary  reports;  questionnaire 

(b)  Final  report;  then  to  be  presented  to  class. 

The  original  two  divisions  were  kept.  The  nature  of  the  vocational 
problems  is  suggested  by  the  topics  in  the  first  group.  We  had  the 
student  start  with  a  consideration  of  his  life  as  he  now  experiences  it, 
and  proceed  from  that  topic  to  the  others,  until  he  reached  a  discus- 
sion of  the  world  he  would  live  in  after  leaving  school  and  some  of  the 
important  economic  factors  which  would  greatly  influence  him.  There 
is  a  close  relationship  between  school  life  and  work  life  which  the  student 
often  does  not  appreciate.  His  successes  and  failures  in  school 
will  influence  tremendously  his  successes  and  failures  in  his  vocation. 
We  felt  that  he  ought  to  know  this.  He  ought  to  know  what  he  will  get 
out  of  school  and  how  he  can  get  the  most  out  of  it.  Of  course,  " Find- 
ing Your  Place' '  and  "How  to  Find  Out  about  a  Vocation"  were 
included  and  explanation  of  these  topics  is  hardly  necessary.  "Your 
Opportunity"  is  emphasized  for  the  reasons  given  previously.  The 
student  can  make  no  choice  unless  he  knows  from  what  things  he  can 
choose.  Topics  (f)  and  (g)  refer  respectively  to  getting  a  job  and  then 
making  good  at  it.  (h)  is  a  discussion  of  the  organization  of  the  usual 
business  concern,  a  stock  company,  partnership,  etc.  In  this  discussion, 
the  student  also  meets  possibly  for  the  first  time  the  employment  man- 
ager and  the  welfare  worker,  and  learns  what  a  strike  and  a  lockout  are. 
The  chapter  on  "Wealth,  Wages,  and  Thrift"  was  included  because  the 
problem  of  capital  and  labor,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  princi- 
ples of  the  determination  of  wages  are  of  great  importance  to  him.  It 
was  felt  that  the  problems  suggested  by  each  one  of  these  topics  had  a 
very  close  relationship  to  the  student's  vocational  well  being. 

In  general,  the  procedure  followed  was  somewhat  as  follows.  Each 
class,  of  course,  was  organized,  with  elected  student  officers,  who  took 
care  of  practically  all  the  detail  and  routine.     The  president,  cooperat- 
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ing  with  the  teacher,  was  responsible  personally  or  through  committees 
appointed  by  him  for  the  success  of  the  discussion  and  debates,  etc., 
and  to  a  certain  extent  formulated  the  assignments.  First,  in  the  study 
of  any  of  the  general  problems,  came  an  informal  discussion,  often  sug- 
gested in  the  beginning  by  the  teachers,  or  again  by  one  of  the  students, 
usually  following  up  some  previous  thought.  During  the  discussion, 
the  class's  familiarity  with  and  understanding  of  that  particular  problem 
was  discovered,  after  which  an  assignment  was  arrived  at  for  the  next 
day.  Any  attempt  by  the  teacher  to  present  concrete  problems  was 
usually  unnecessary,  for  those  were  the  kind,  involving  actual  situations 
in  which  the  students  had  found  or  would  find  themselves,  which  natu- 
rally came  to  the  surface.  The  teacher  tried  to  remain  a  passive  specta- 
tor of  all  the  discussions,  generally  rather  difficult  because  of  the 
interest  and  heat  of  the  debate,  taking  part  largely  only  to  correct  danger- 
ous mis-statements,  help  straighten  out  perplexing  problems,  or  to  see  that 
the  more  important  phases  were  not  neglected.  It  was  impossible  and 
undesirable  for  him  to  give  up  all  guidance  or  direction,  but  every  assign- 
ment as  far  as  possible  was  suggested  by  the  interests  of  the  class  and 
based  on  the  students'  experiences.  Class  time  was  taken,  preceding 
any  formal  debates  or  "oral  compositions,"  for  this  survey  of  interests 
and  experiences,  and  these  impromptu  talks  considered  an  essential  part 
of  the  composition  work. 

Following  the  preliminary  discussion,  oral  compositions,  which  might 
be  debates,  dramatizations,  or  the  usual  " talks,"  were  assigned  in  the 
manner  described,  usually  suggested  by  the  students  and  often  formu- 
lated by  them.  After  the  oral  work,  in  many  cases  compositions,  more 
or  less  the  result  of  the  information  received  or  thought  aroused  during 
the  previous  discussions,  were  written.  Note  books  were  used  to  file 
reports,  class  notes,  newspaper  clippings,  etc.,  and  were  valued  directly 
in  proportion  to  the  use  made  of  them. 

The  material  supplied  the  student  was  not  meant  to  give  him  a  great 
deal  of  information  on  the  topic  under  discussion  but  to  suggest  impor- 
tant problems,  stimulate  thinking,  and  suggest  a  way  in  which  the  prob- 
lem might  be  solved.  The  student  as  a  general  thing  was  not  told  much 
of  anything;  the  problem  was  put  to  him,  and  after  a  plan  was  suggested 
the  student  was  asked  to  work  out  or  find  the  solution  for  himself.  In 
other  words,  an  attempt  was  made  to  apply  the  problem  method  to  the 
teaching  of  occupations.     Here  is  an  illustration. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

" Nothing  is  so  plentiful  in  America  as  opportunity" — Schwab. 

The  second  way  is  to  get  this  information  through  observation,  which  is, 
in  many  respects,  the  better  plan.     The  next  time  you  see  a  building  being 
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constructed  or  happen  to  visit  a  store  or  factory,  make  a  note  of  the  different 
occupations  you  find  represented.  Try  to  discover  all  the  occupations 
which  have  contributed  to  the  job  you  are  visiting  that  were  necessary  before 
the  work  now  being  done  could  be  started.  If  you  stop  in  a  store,  you  will 
see,  first  of  all,  the  salesman.  Who  are  the  other  workers  who  made  you 
want  to  go  to  the  store?  Who  made  it  possible  to  bring  to  you  the  news  of 
the  store?  Who  made  and  distributed  the  things  you  bought?  What 
happens  after  the  salesman  makes  the  sale?  Are  there  other  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  transaction?  You  will  find  that  a  great  many  workers  made 
possible  your  visit  and  your  purchase.  What  workers  helped  in  getting  to 
you  your  school  desk,  your  camera,  or  your  textbook?  If  you  happen  to 
visit  a  factory  or  construction  job,  try  the  same  scheme.  List  all  the 
occupations  and  see  if  among  them  there  would  be  a  place  for  you. 

So  instead  of  being  given  a  list  of  occupations,  the  student  was  asked 
to  discover  for  himself  available  opportunities.  This  particular  problem 
had  another  advantage  in  that  it  illustrated  the  interdependence  of  all 
workers  and  the  cooperative  nature  of  our  civilization.  In  the  discus- 
sion, "Your  First  Job,"  a  number  of  typical  advertisements  were  given 
the  student,  and  he  was  asked  what  one  he  would  answer,  why,  how  he 
would  write  his  letter,  etc. 

Another  problem  from  this  group  is : 

Do  you  want  the  job?  If  you  were  much  interested  in  the  work  of  an 
electrician,  which  job  would  help  you  the  most:  one  as  a  house  to  house 
salesman  of  electrical  goods  or  one  as  a  helper  in  an  electrical  shop,  although 
the  salary  in  the  latter  might  be  less?  Which  would  be  the  best  opportunity 
for  the  girl  interested  in  having,  some  day,  her  own  millinery  shop,  a  position 
in  a  department  store  as  a  cash  girl  or  a  plain  job  helping  milliners  at  their 
work,  possibly  in  the  same  store?  Which  ought  you  to  consider  first:  the 
opportunity  for  learning  and  advancement  or  wages. 

Here  is  another  from  the  chapter  on  "  Your  Studies :" 

Remembering  this  (the  assistance  of  the  course  of  study  in  choosing  a 
vocation)  ought  you  to  include  in  your  four  year  course  of  study  a  limited 
and  narrow  group  of  subjects  or  should  you  make  your  course  rather  broad, 
including  quite  a  number  of  different  activities?  If  you  have  some  ideas 
as  to  what  you  hope  to  do  after  leaving  school,  your  course  of  study,  although 
so  arranged  that  it  can  be  changed  if  ever  necessary,  ought  to  be  organized 
around  your  present  choice.  In  planning  the  things  you  ought  to  study,  it 
might  be  well  to  make  these  two  important  lists.  First,  list  all  the  subjects 
offered  in  your  school  which,  you  believe,  would  help  you  to  discover  the  kind 
of  work  you  can  successfully  do.  Then  make  another  of  the  subjects  which 
would  possibly  be  of  help  to  you  in  preparing  for  your  vocation.  For 
instance,  knowing  that  the  skilled  trades  and  engineering  professions  depend 
upon  mathematics  and  drawing,  ought  the  young  engineer  mechanic  to 
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include  them  in  either  of  his  lists?     After  you  have  made  these  two  lists, 
try  to  plan  your  course  for  the  rest  of  your  school  life. 

The  abundance  of  vocational  material  was  not  ignored.  Following 
each  discussion,  the  student  found  a  peculiar  sort  of  bibliography.  The 
following  is  a  selection  from  one  chapter. 

FINDING  YOUR  PLACE 

The  Right  Place : 

Babson,  page  19.  Finding  the  right  job,  the  solution  of  our  ills;  pages 
108-110.     A  good  job. 

Gowin,  pages  7  ff.     "Boys  all  want  good  positions,  but  would  they  know 
one  if  they  found  it?"     Characteristics  of  a  good  place. 
Choosing  the  Vocation : 

Barnard,  page  7,  What  should  influence  your  decision? 

Clark,  pages  152-157,   Choosing  a  profession.     Is  there  one  particular 
job  for  every  man? 
The  Study  of  Self : 

Giles,  page  9,  second  paragraph.     Some  questions  to  answer. 

Jackson,  UA  Would  Be  Doctor."     How  one  boy  discovered  himself. 

Shidle,  pages  15-18.     Know  Your  Powers.     Page  15,  outline  for  analysis. 

Along  with  his  observation  and  thinking,  the  student  was  encouraged 
to  consult  references  when  he  thought  it  necessary.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  make  the  references  self-explanatory  and  to  arrange  them  so  as 
to  avoid  any  loss  of  time  or  difficulty  in  finding  the  needed  material. 
Here  again  the  problem  method  was  suggested.  So  far  as  possible,  the 
topics  in  the  bibliography  correspond  with  the  divisions  of  each  general 
topic  or  chapter.  At  times,  a  direct  assignment  to  the  reference  would 
be  given  to  certain  students.  For  instance,  one  might  be  asked  to 
report  on  what  he  found  out  about  choosing  a  vocation  from  the  refer- 
ences. He  then  would  find  it  necessary  to  select  his  own  material, 
arrange  it  properly,  and  present  it  to  the  class.  But  for  the  most  part, 
the  work  with  the  references  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  observation 
and  individual  thinking. 

Instead  of  being  confined  to  tfne  book,  the  student  was  encouraged 
to  consult  a  number.  He  was  taught  to  consider  different  points  of 
view  and  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  what  he  learned. 

Some  time  was  given  the  traditional  recitation  in  the  class  room,  but 
the  material  and  the  interest  permitted  other  forms  of  class  activity. 
Debates,  rather  exciting  at  times,  were  common.  Talks  and  discussions 
were  often  used.  Occasionally  the  student  wrote  on  some  problem  or 
topic  suggested  in  the  discussion.  The  interest  of  the  students  was 
good,  often  intense,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  students  to  bring 
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in  material  not  suggested  by  the  outline  and  discuss  original  problems. 
I  recall  one  student  who  brought  in  some  elaborate  tables  from  a  New 
York  study  of  the  wages  of  garment  workers,  tables  which  no  one 
thoroughly  understood,  including  the  teacher,  and  tried  to  make  some 
point  regarding  wages.  He  made  it,  as  I  remember,  for  no  one  could 
confute  his  statistics. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  was  given  to  the  study  of  vocations .  After 
the  topic  "  Finding  Your  Place  "  had  been  discussed,  each  student  was 
asked  to  hand  to  the  teacher,  or  to  the  student  chairman,  a  list  of  the 
three  occupations  in  which  he  was  most  interested.  These  choices  were 
tabulated,  and  committees,  each  student  serving  on  three,  formed  to 
study  and  present  reports  on  the  occupations  selected.  Each  committee 
was  organized  with  a  student  chairman  in  charge,  the  work  assigned, 
bibliographies  furnished  by  the  teacher,  and  a  report  finally  made  to  the 
class.  Although  there  was  no  regular  class  work  in  the  study  of  definite 
occupations,  each  student  was  required  to  study  those  he  thought  he 
would  like  to  enter,  and  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  important 
factors  regarding  a  wide  range  of  occupations.  As  books  and  articles, 
giving  vocational  information,  are  and  cannot  avoid  being  "  behind  the 
times"  or  more  or  less  inaccurate  as  regards  definite  statements,  the 
students  were  required  to  verify  so  far  as  possible  information  secured 
from  such  courses  by  observation  of  conditions  as  they  found  them  in 
Detroit  and  talks  with  people  in  the  occupations.  No  student  was 
required  to  study  all  the  vocations  discussion  in  the  class,  although  all 
were  encouraged  to  take  notes. 

It  was  found  desirable  to  have  the  student  prepare  some  sort  of  pre- 
liminary report  before  he  wrote  the  final  one,  which  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  class.  For  that  reason,  each  student  was  given  a  questionnaire 
to  be  used  in  his  study.  The  questionnaire  was  an  adaptation  of  the 
one  used  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Edgerton  in  the  booklet  "  Opportunities  and 
Requirements  in  Local  Industries"  published  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Detroit. 


REPORT  ON  OCCUPATION 

Occupation  Student 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  which  this  worker  actually  does. 

2.  Main  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

(a)  What  are  the  factors  that  interest  and  develop  the  worker? 

(b)  What  are  the  factors  that  cause  physical  or  mental  strain? 

(c)  Are  there  any  factors  restricting  mental  growth? 

(d)  Name  any  other  factors  that  are  in  other  respects  important  as 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  workers. 
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3.  Qualifications  and  training  needed. 

(a)  What  general  education  is  required? 

(b)  What  special  or  technical  education  is  required? 

(c)  What  manipulative  skill  is  required? 

(d)  How  long  will  the  preparation  take?  or  How  long  will  it  take  the 
worker  to  learn  duties? 

(e)  What  is  the  probable  cost  of  preparation? 

(f)  What  school  can  one  attend  to  prepare  for  this  occupation? 

(g)  Name  any  other  requirements. 

4.  What  are  the  possibilities  in  the  requirements  of  the  occupation? 

This  questionnaire  follows  very  closely  that  in  "  Opportunities  and 
Requirements"  and  the  numbering  is  the  same.  The  student  was 
furnished  with  a  bibliography  and  was  expected  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  reading.  More  than  that,  however,  he  was  expected  to  consult  with 
men  and  women  in  the  occupation  and  to  observe  for  himself  significant 
facts  about  those  in  the  occupation.  Nothing  he  could  read  would 
give  him  accurate  information  regarding  any  vocation;  reading  must  be 
supplemented  by  conferences  and  observation.  Magazines  and  news- 
papers were  consulted  as  well  as  books. n  As  the  student  found  out 
important  things  regarding  his  vocation,  he  noted  them  following  the 
proper  question.  When  he  had  finished  his  initial  survey,  he  brought  it 
to  the  teacher  for  approval.  Then  he  was  ready  to  get  his  report  in 
final  form  for  presentation  to  the  class. 

Sometimes  the  report  was  read  to  the  class.  Where  the  group  of 
students  studying  one  vocation  was  large,  the  report  was  divided  and  a 
part  was  presented  by  each  student.  Some  of  the  reports  were  interest- 
ing, and  some  were  very  dull.  At  times,  students  after  presenting  the 
report  proper  would  entertain  the  class  by  a  dramatization  of  some  of 
the  situations  found  in  the  vocation.  One  group  of  doctors  portrayed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  class  a  sketchy  glimpse  of  a  doctor's  office,  and 
another  committee  on  music  insisted  on  giving  a  concert.  Each  student 
presented  during  the  semester  his  three  reports. 

Were  the  objectives  reached?  First,  what  was  the  effect  upon  the 
composition  work?  The  teachers  who  had  classes  in  this  course  found 
the  students  for  the  most  part  enthusiastic,  as  the  discussions,  written 
and  oral,  were  largely  suggested  by  them,  and  entirely  the  product  of 
their  own  interests.  It  was  more  difficult  to  stop  the  discussion  than  it 
had  been  to  start  it,  and  common  for  students  to  spend  much  more  time 
in  preparing  assignments,  reports,  and  in  doing  outside  reading  than  was 
required.  Usually  it  is  true  that  people  who  are  interested  in  and  know 
something  of  a  subject  can  talk  or  write  better  on  it  than  they  can  on 
others,  and  if  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  desire  will  lead  to  better  expres- 
sion, it  is  only  fair  to  believe  that  to  some  extent  the  cjuality  of  the  work 
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improved.  Unfortunately,  perhaps,  tests  were  not  made  either  before 
or  after  the  introduction  of  the  course,  as  the  experiment  was  not  planned 
with  a  view  to  changing  standards;  however,  no  teacher  has  made  any 
complaint  as  to  the  work  done. 

As  to  the  guidance  objective,  can  guidance  be  measured?  Possibly 
not  until  the  student  meets  and  attempts  to  solve  his  vocational  and 
occupational  problems,  although  even  then  it  might  be  just  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  discover  the  effect  of  one  course  in  English-Occupations.  But 
the  teachers  who  have  these  classes  know  that  the  students  thought 
very  seriously  about  those  problems  and  can  only  hope  that  this  think- 
ing will  lead  to  more  intelligent  action.  Some  appreciation  of  what  the 
course  accomplished  can  be  immediately  secured  through  considering 
the  following  questions:  (1)  Have  the  students  now  any  actual  basis  for 
their  planning  and  thinking?  The  answer  must  be  "Yes."  (2)  Have 
they  any  greater  understanding  of  the  elementary  laws  or  truths  affect- 
ing their  vocational  lives?  In  most  cases,  the  teachers  would  again  say 
"yes."  (3)  Are  they  in  the  habit  of  thinking  out  their  way  instead  of 
carelessly  guessing?  That  question  cannot  now  be  answered.  (4)  Are 
they  now  influenced  at  all  by  the  life-career  motive?  And  again  the 
teachers  could  point  to  many  cases  where  that  influence  had  already  been 
demonstrated.  As  the  informal  "round  tables"  in  the  class  room 
brought  the  teachers  very  close  to  many  of  the  personal  problems  of  the 
students  and  encouraged  a  more  intimate  contact  with  them,  they 
found  themselves,  because  of  this  added  understanding  of  the  boys  and 
girls  and  greater  appreciation  of  their  problems,  able  to  give  valuable 
assistance  in  planning  individual  school  and  vocational  programs. 

An  examination  of  the  material  of  this  course  will  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  "overlapping."  That,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  denied. 
Practically  every  problem  considered  has  a  legitimate  place  somewhere 
in  the  high  school  course,  but  unfortunately  it  is  more  common  for  the 
information  and  the  inferences  which  could  be  applied  to  the  vocational 
life  of  the  student  to  be  neglected  rather  than  over-emphasized,  and 
much  of  it,  that  coming  in  the  later  years  of  the  high  school  course,  is 
lost  by  the  students  who  possibly  need  it  most,  those  leaving  school  at 
the  continuation  school  age.  Economics,  history,  mathematics,  botany, 
and  all  the  others,  can  and  should  make  a  distinct  contribution  to  such 
a  course.  If  there  is  to  be  correlation,  usually  thought  most  desirable, 
there  can  not  help  being  overlapping.  The  function  of  such  a  course  is 
to  tie  up  the  loose  ends  around  the  school,  to  give  the  student  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  value  of  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum  and  their 
relation  not  only  to  one  another  but  to  his  life-career,  and  to  bring 
together  from  all  sources  everything  which  would  help  him  to  under- 
stand and  to  meet  successfully  the  problems  of  his  vocational  life.     To 
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be  certain  that  the  thing  was  done,  to  secure  the  proper  unity  and 
balance,  and  to  reach  the  younger  students  in  the  high  school,  it  seemed 
best  at  Detroit  Central  High  School  to  bring  together  in  this  fashion  all 
the  material  in  one  organized  unit  as  a  part  of  a  compulsory  English 
course. 

Questions 

1.  Under  what  conditions  should  the  teaching  of  occupations  be  organized 
as  a  part  of  an  English  class? 

2.  The  advocates  of  the  formal  class  in  occupations  strongly  object  to  this 
organization.  What  are  these  possible  objections  and  to  what  extent  are 
they  valid? 

3.  Admitting  the  importance  of  these  objections,  would  you  regard  it  as 
being  unfortunate  that  this  experiment  was  made?     Why  or  why  not? 

4.  What  are  the  fundamental  objectives  of  the  course  in  occupations?  To 
what  extent  were  these  realized  in  this  experiment? 

5.  Criticize  the  content  and  organization  of  this  course  from  the  point  of 
view  of  approved  teaching  practice. 


PART  III 

RESEARCH  IN  OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION 


CHAPTER  VIII 

A.  SURVEY  OF  RESEARCH  CARRIED  ON  IN  THE  FIELD  OF 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  INDUSTRY  BY  PERSONS  AND 

BUREAUS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

By  Flokence  E.  Clark1 

In  the  literature  on  vocational  guidance  increasing  stress  is  being 
laid  upon  the  importance  of  research, — research  with  children,  in  the 
field  of  psychology  and  research  in  occupations  and  industry. 

Mr.  George  E.  Myers,  Professor  of  Vocational  Education,  University 
of  Michigan,  in  speaking  of  the  tendency  to  develop  a  unified  program 
of  vocational  guidance  for  the  entire  school  system,  said,2  "In  order  to 
realize  the  importance  of  this  development  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall 
that  a  comprehensive  program  of  guidance  involves,  among  other 
things,  gathering  information  concerning  all  of  the  important  occupa- 
tions of  the  city,  preparing  this  information  for  use  by  counselors  and 
pupils,  keeping  constantly  in  touch  with  the  immediate  demands  of 
industry  and  business  for  young  workers,  and  finding  out  how  the 
young  worker  fits  the  job  he  has  undertaken. " 

A  survey,  therefore,  of  the  extent  and  tendencies  of  industrial  research 
within  the  public  school  system  needs  no  justification.  The  incom- 
pleteness of  the  survey  will  not  prevent  it  from  serving  as  the  beginning 
of  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  later  of  the  setting  of  standards,  to  which  the 
Occupational  Research  Section  of  this  Association  looks  forward. 

The  boundaries  of  the  field  of  research  have  not  been  defined,  and  I 
shall  not  stop  at  this  time  to  draw  up  a  scientific  definition.  We  know 
in  a  rough  way  that  it  has  to  do  with  jobs,  or  vocations,  in  industry, 
business,  and  the  professions;  it  has  to  do  not  only  with  the  nature  of 
the  occupations,  and  their  requirements,  but  their  relationships  and 
importance  in  the  economic  structure.  In  concerning  itself  with  require- 
ments, it  touches  the  field  of  training. 

1  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau,  Chicago;  Chairman  of  the  Occupational 
Research  Section  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  for  1924- 
25. 

2  The  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine,  March,  1924,  p.  140. 
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We  are  to  consider  only  that  research  carried  on  by  the  persons  or 
bureaus  connected  with  the  public  school  system.  Thus  we  immediately 
separate  the  research  group  for  consideration  from  that  engaged  in  the 
work  world,  hired  by  industry  and  business  to  serve  industry  and  busi- 
ness. It  has  been  our  intention  in  this  survey  to  consider  primarily  the 
vocational  guidance  group  within  the  public  schools  rather  than  the 
vocational  education  group. 

Research  groups,  however,  in  vocational  education  and  vocational 
guidance,  serving  young  persons  in  the  public  school  system,  will  nat- 
urally be  drawn  closer  and  closer  together,  because  of  their  holding  in 
common  the  general  objectives  of  education. 

Sources  of  Information  for  This  Survey 

The  "  Twenty-third  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education/ '  Part  II,  which  aimed  to  survey  the  status  of  guidance 
activities  in  the  public  schools,  did  not  discuss  the  organization  of  this 
part  of  the  service  to  any  extent  except  in  the  City  of  Detroit. 

The  Children's  Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  Junior  Employment 
Service,  in  its  study  of  vocational  guidance  in  1922,  found  through  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  to  all  cities  with  a  population  of  10,000  and  over, 
some  154  places  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  gather  occupational 
material. 

Letters  requesting  a  description  of  methods  used  and  copies  of  forms 
were  sent  out  by  the  Occupational  Section  of  this  Association  between 
December,  1923,  and  January,  1925,  to  superintendents  of  public  schools 
where  the  list  from  the  Children's  Bureau  indicated  an  organized  service 
was  in  existence,  to  all  cities  where  either  printed  or  mimeographed 
occupational  material  showed  some  one  at  work,  to  all  other  persons 
connected  with  a  public  school  system  who,  through  information 
obtained  from  The  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine  or  the  National 
Conference,  appeared  to  participate  in  industrial  research.  The  list 
was  not  long  to  begin  with.  Twenty-five  replies  were  received,  but 
nineteen  only  can  be  considered  as  being  in  the  vocational  guidance 
field  in  connection  with  a  public  school  system. 

Methods  in  Use  in  Personnel  Departments 

Before  attempting  to  analyze  this  material  I  should  like  to  turn  for  a 
moment  to  consider  the  research  work  carried  on  by  personnel  depart- 
ments in  industry  and  business,  first  as  to  their  aims  and  second  as  to 
their  methods,  for  it  is  in  this  field  that  attempts  to  set  standards  have 
long  been  under  way. 
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The  ultimate  objective  in  personnel  work  in  industry,  I  believe  it 
will  be  admitted,  is  to  secure  productivity  in  the  plant  or  business. 
To  secure  this,  personnel  departments  more  and  more  are  devoting 
themselves  to  research,  specially  in  the  field  of  job  analysis.  One 
would  almost  think  that  job  analysis  were  to  cure  all  industrial  ills, 
so  generally  has  the  term  been  current  in  everyday  speech.  From  the 
technician's  point  of  view,  however,  it  has  specific  uses,  and  as  the  uses 
vary,  so  do  the  items  in  the  job  analysis.  One  such  person,  Mr.  Frank- 
lyn  Meine,1  has  stated  the  immediate  aims  of  the  job  analysis  as  he  sees 
them.     These  rearranged  as  to  order  are  as  follows: 

1.  For  the  purpose  cf  training  employees. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  employment,  including  in  the  meaning  of  this  term, 

(a)  Selecting  and  placing  new  employees,  transferring  and  promoting  old 
employees. 

(b)  Establishing  a  "fair"  wage  schedule  for  numbers  of  employees  in 
different  occupations. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  improving  working  methods  and  processes. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  the  worker. 

Job  analysis  is  the  more  popular  term,  but  to  Scott  and  Clothier2  it 
has  too  limited  a  meaning  for  a  personnel  department  whose  main  job 
is  placement.  They  talk  in  terms  of  " occupational  description" — 
which  they  say  is  to  be  preferred  because  an  occupation  implies  many 
tasks  (a  job  only  one)  and  because  a  description  suggests  general  duties 
and  not  minutiae  of  their  performance,  such  as  the  time  study  man 
desires. 

Another  type  of  research  carried  on,  not  so  familiar  to  the  layman, 
is  the  labor  audit,  which  attempts  to  do  in  the  field  of  labor  what  the 
sales  audit  does  for  sales,  or  the  financial  audit  in  the  realm  of  finances  of 
the  business.3  In  investigating  conditions  in  an  establishment,  among 
the  subjects  to  be  covered  in  the  labor  audit  are  physical  working  condi- 
tions, labor  turnover,  sources  of  labor  supply,  methods  of  selection, 
training,  amounts  and  methods  of  pay,  other  provisions  for  employees, 
such  as  insurance,  recreational  facilities,  etc. 

Aims  and  Methods  of  Research  Groups  in  the  Public  Schools 

In  analyzing  the  aims  and  methods  which  are  just  beginning  to  be 
formulated  among  research  groups  in  the  public  school  field,  we  find 
that  they  have  considerable  in  common  with  those  in  industry. 

1  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  110,  p.  22,  Nov.,  1923. 

2  Personnel  Management,  p.  125. 

3  Tead  and  Metcalf,  "  Personnel  Administration,"  p.  291. 
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The  ultimate  objective  in  the  case  of  the  two  groups  is,  of  course, 
quite  different.  In  the  vocational  guidance  field  the  aim  is  that  of  all 
educators,  to  assist  in  the  fullest  development  of  a  human  being  for 
his  own  happiness  and  the  increased  service  he  may  render  to  society. 
This  is  in  direct  contrast  with  the  objective  of  the  personnel  group  in 
industry,  which  seeks  greater  productivity  in  the  plant  or  business. 

The  immediate  aims,  however,  are  alike  up  to  a  certain  point.  We 
find  from  the  material  sent  in  that  research  in  the  public  school  system 
is  being  carried  on,1 

(1)  For  a  training  program, 

(2)  For  placement  purposes, 

(3)  For  guidance, 

(4)  For  general  information  about  the  work  world  (simple  economics) . 
The  two  groups  have  the  first  two  aims  in  common,  research  for  a 

training  program,  and  for  placement  purposes.  They  differ,  however, 
in  the  last  two  aims.  Industry  is  concerned  with  methods  and  processes 
of  manufacture,  the  public  schools  with  guidance  and  general  education. 

I  should  like  to  consider  a  little  more  fully  the  aims  of  research  in  the 
public  schools  as  they  were  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  survey. 

Training. — Gathering  and  preparing  occupational  material  for  train- 
ing purposes  is  not  a  major  aim  in  the  vocational  guidance  field.  By 
limiting  the  field  to  be  studied  as  we  did,  we  eliminated  the  group 
whose  primary  aim  is  to  gather  this  type  of  material,  namely,  the 
research  group  in  vocational  education.  There  is  evidence  to  show, 
however,  that  the  need  for  gathering  material  for  training  purposes 
has  been  kept  in  mind  by  those  concerned  with  guidance. 

Correspondence  with  one  of  the  placement  offices  in  connection  with 
the  continuation  school  in  Detroit,  with  the  Director  of  Vocational 
Guidance,  Cleveland,  and  with  Berkeley,  California,  indicates  that  even 
though  investigation  for  training  is  not  a  major  aim,  yet  cooperation 
exists  in  working  out  the  vocational  training  program.  The  first  of 
the  Study  Series  published  by  the  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau,  Chicago, 
states  that  the  study  was  undertaken  to  assist  the  continuation  schools 
in  determining  the  advisability  of  starting  a  training  program  in  Mer- 
chant Tailoring. 

Placement. — -Investigations  for  placement  purposes  are  of  more 
importance  at  present  in  the  vocational  guidance  field.  Schedules  were 
sent  from  nine  cities. — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Chicago, 
Cicero,  Illinois,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Boston,  Mass.,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  and 
from  the  Rochester  Continuation  School.  The  schedules  are  most 
frequently  5X8  cards  which  combine  job  analyses  and  facts  on  working 

1  See  also  "Some  Recent  Researches  in  Guidance,"  by  May  Rogers  Lane, 
School  and  Society,  Aug.  30,  1924,  pp.  1-4. 
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conditions,  such  as  might  be  found  in  a  labor  audit.  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago  have  worked  out  their  plan  more  in  detail,  combining  as 
they  do  the  analyses  for  other  purposes  also,  guidance  and  general 
information.  Chicago  has  its  file  of  correspondence  size,  to  which 
reference  is  made  by  several  key  files. 

Information  and  Guidance. — In  the  case  of  research  for  general  infor- 
mation and  guidance  purposes  there  may  be  a  real  distinction,  but  the 
material  which  came  in  was  too  vague  to  make  the  distinction  for  this 
analysis.  Guidance  may  require  much  more  specific  information,  such 
as  the  exact  age  for  entering  a  particular  apprenticeship,  the  best  private 
trade  school  for  training,  or  perhaps  specific  information  as  to  what 
chances  there  are  for  entering  a  particular  occupation  when  a  boy 
finishes  a  particular  course.  Occupational  information  for  general 
educational  purposes  usually  does  not  deal  with  such  details.  All  cities 
which  reported  indicated  that  occupational  material  was  collected  either 
for  general  information  or  guidance;  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  University 
of  Indiana  in  cooperation  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Detroit, 
Minneapolis  reported  material  in  printed  form.  A  number  of  others 
prepared  information  in  mimeographed  form,  among  them  being  New 
York,  Cleveland,  Jackson,  Michigan,  and  Joliet,  Illinois. 

The  Schedules. — When  we  consider  the  schedules  sent  in  we  find  a  very 
definite  attempt  throughout  to  make  a  job  analysis  of  a  sort  and  a  labor 
audit  of  a  sort.  I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  paper  to  consider  whether 
or  not  the  aims  for  which  the  research  was  planned  can  be  fulfilled  by 
the  items  on  the  schedule.  I  shall  only  stress  again  in  the  words  of  the 
personnel  movement  in  industry  itself  that  "  Whether  a  job  analysis  is 
of  one  kind  or  another  depends  upon  the  primary  purpose  for  which  that 
analysis  is  made.  Purpose  is  all-important  because  it  determines  the 
kind  of  information  sought,  and  the  kind  of  technique  or  method  used 
to  get  that  information."1 

Some  Tendencies  as  Evidenced  by  the  Survey 

A  number  of  tendencies  were  indicated  in  this  review  of  activities  in 
research.  There  is  a  definite  trend  toward  making  the  service  in  research 
a  continuous  service.  Years  ago  a  general  survey  prior  to  putting  in 
vocational  courses  would  suffice.  As  soon  as  the  report  was  written,  the 
firm  schedules  and  interviews  would  be  destroyed.  Today  the  demand 
is  to  have  some  one  at  hand  to  ascertain  the  conditions  in  an  establish- 
ment before  placing,  to  gather  information  about  a  particular  occupation 
which  some  child  is  asking  about,  or  in  order  to  prepare  lessons  for  the 
occupation  classes.     Already  have  three  cities  recognized  the  need  for  a 

1  Annals  of  American  Academy  110,  p.  22,  Nov.,  1923. 
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service  station,  and  assigned  workers  full  time  to  this  task, — Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati,  Chicago.1  Apparently  Boston  has  felt  the  same 
need  in  assigning  a  vocational  assistant  to  research  and  statistics,  whose 
duty  it  also  is  to  keep  up  to  date  the  file  of  school  and  college  catalogues 
and  to  collect  material  for  distribution  to  school  counselors.2  Another 
evidence  of  the  trend  toward  making  the  service  a  continuous  one  is  the 
development  of  the  case  record  on  a  firm  which  includes,  in  addition  to 
containing  the  write-ups  of  various  visits  and  investigations,  testimony 
of  young  persons  about  the  establishments.  To  date  the  case  record 
has  perhaps  found  its  fullest  development  in  Chicago. 

A  second  tendency  which  interacts  with  the  first  is  centralization. 
If  there  were  not  a  constant  need  for  material  there  perhaps  would  not 
be  a  tendency  to  preserve  and  re-utilize  what  had  already  been  gathered. 
The  assignment  of  special  workers  to  the  tasks  of  collecting  and  prepar- 
ing occupational  information  may  be  a  real  tendency  toward 
centralization. 

New  York  City  developed  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  clearance 
system.  The  Industrial  Information  Service,  sponsored  in  1920  by  the 
Women's  Department  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  kept  on  file 
reports  of  visits  made  by  various  cooperating  agencies  and  also  studies 
made  by  them.     This  Service  was  discontinued  during  1925. 

A  third  tendency  is  for  the  service  to  express  itself  in  other  than 
printed  reports.  Mimeographed  material,  lesson  sheets,  fliers,  charts, 
statistical  tables  are  but  some  of  the  forms  used.  Several  cities  have 
attempted  to  publish  a  permanent  bulletin  as  part  of  the  service, — 
Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  and  Chicago.  It  is  believed  that  no  one  of 
these  cities  is  doing  it  today,  not  because  of  its  failure  but  because  of 
insufficient  staff  and  budget.  Finally  the  information  is  passed  on  by 
word  of  mouth  in  confidential  interviews. 

Some  Unsolved  Problems 

If  the  survey  has  shown  anything  it  has  shown  the  growing  need  for 
the  service  and  the  very  feeble  beginnings  that  have  been  made  in  the 
way  of  developing  a  technique.  I  should  like  to  suggest  some  of  the 
problems  which  we  might  work  on  in  the  Occupational  Section  of  this 
Association  in  the  next  year  or  two. 

The  first  is  in  regard  to  the  schedule.  I  should  like  to  have  discussed 
the  items  which  should  be  gathered  in  order  to  fulfill  the  aims  of  train- 

1  During  1925  two  other  cities  put  on  full-time  research  workers,  Cleve- 
land and  New  Orleans.  The  work  in  Philadelphia  under  the  White-Williams 
Foundation  was  discontinued. 

2  The  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine,  October,  1924,  p.  42. 
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ing,  placement,  guidance,  general  information.  Are  these  aims  similar 
enough  to  incorporate  all  items  on  one  schedule,  or  shall  we  decide,  as 
investigators  in  the  personnel  movement  seem  to  have  decided,  that 
each  aim  requires  a  different  schedule?  Shall  we  be  able  to  combine 
an  occupational  description  and  the  labor  audit?  Shall  we  have  a  card 
to  be  checked  or  shall  we  write  up  a  " description"  under  proper  head- 
ings? What  shall  be  the  size  of  the  sheet  or  card?  Realizing  that  in 
small  cities  the  research  function  cannot  become  so  specialized  and 
technical,  I  should  like  to  see  the  Occupational  Section  suggest  a  form 
for  use  in  small  cities  and  a  more  elaborate  system  for  large  cities. 

A  second  field  in  which  we  might  move  forward  would  be  in  that  of 
filing,  classification,  key  cards,  and  re-analysis  of  material  on  other 
cards,  such  as  for  the  handicapped.  Over  and  above  all,  suggestions 
might  be  made  for  clearing  within  the  school  system  and  if  possible  with 
other  organizations  in  the  same  city. 

A  third  problem  might  be  that  of  evaluating  firms  or  grading  them 
for  placement  purposes.  Philadelphia  is  the  only  place  where  even  an 
attempt  has  been  made,  so  far  as  I  know. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  bibliography  drawn  up  of  the  pamphlet  litera- 
ture available,  to  be  of  use  especially  to  the  cities  beginning  this  work. 
Large  cities  are  more  likely  to  have  the  available  funds  to  do  this  for 
themselves.     Having  done  it,  they  might  pass  on  their  experiences. 

Fifth,  we  might  begin  to  determine  which  field  of  occupation  still 
should  be  investigated. 

A  last  task  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  one,  to  stimulate  constructive 
criticism  on  the  part  of  those  classroom  teachers,  counselors  at  work 
with  boys  and  girls,  and  placement  officers,  who  are  consuming  our 
product. 

Summary 

In  this  brief  survey,  which  is  obviously  incomplete,  we  have  attempted 
to  state  the  aims  for  gathering  occupational  and  industrial  material 
within  the  public  school  system.  These  aims  we  have  compared  with 
those  of  the  personnel  group  in  industry,  suggesting  that  as  their  tech- 
nique varied  with  their  aims,  so  must  the  technique  among  research 
groups  in  the  educational  system  vary.  We  have  suggested  cities  where 
investigations  were  being  carried  on  with  four  different  aims, — training, 
placement,  information,  and  guidance.  Three  tendencies  have  seemed 
to  be  at  work,  the  establishment  of  permanent  service  for  gathering  and 
disseminating  information;  the  centralization  of  this  service;  and  the 
expression  of  the  service  in  many  and  varied  forms. 

Several  unsolved  problems  have  been  suggested  which  might  be 
attacked  in  the  next  year  or  so  by  the  Occupational  Information  Section 
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of  this  Association, — the  question  of  schedules,  filing,  evaluating  firms 
for  placement  purposes,  bibliography  of  pamphlet  material  for  small 
cities,  determination  of  intensive  studies  still  to  be  made,  and  stimula- 
tion of  constructive  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  consumers  of  our  goods. 
It  is  in  no  dogmatic  spirit  that  I  have  attempted  to  crystallize  certain 
ideas,  but  rather  to  make  a  beginning  for  constructive  criticisms.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  that  I  present  them,  believing  that  the  time  is  ripe  to 
transmute  much  good  intention  into  a  technique. 

Questions 

1.  State  reasons  why  it  is  difficult  to  depend  on  industry  and  business  for 
information  about  themselves. 

2.  Should  occupational  research  be  undertaken  by  the  public  school  authori- 
ties or  should  it  be  financed  by  outside  philanthropic  groups? 

3.  Should  occupational  research  be  done  by  a  specialized  research  person  or 
staff  or  by  every  one  doing  guidance  work? 

4.  If  research  is  to  be  decentralized,  suggest  ways  and  means  for  centrally 
filing  the  findings  of  each  and  all. 

5.  If  research  is  to  be  done  by  a  central  staff,  suggest  ways  of  disseminating 
the  information. 


B.  THE  CONTENT  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  SCHEDULES 
FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  INVESTIGATION 

By  Florence  E.  Clark 

It  has  been  with  considerable  hesitancy  that  I  have  prepared  for 
reading  before  this  meeting  a  paper  on  the  "  Content  and  Arrangement 
of  Schedules  for  Occupational  Investigation.' '  Discussed  by  one 
alone,  the  subject  tends  to  become  detailed,  dogmatic,  and  monotonous. 
The  subject  lends  itself  far  better  to  a  round-table,  piece-meal  discus- 
sion with  each  person  equipped  with  paper,  pencil,  problems,  ideas,  and 
a  critical  spirit.  It  is  in  the  hope,  then,  that  later  in  the  discussion  and 
later  during  the  year  we  shall  all  enlist  in  working  out  the  problems  I 
raise  here  today. 

Reasons  for  Preparing  the  Paper 

The  reasons  why  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  bring  this  technical 
subject  before  the  Occupational  Research  Section  are  several.  Each 
one  of  us  as  we  have  started  to  work  in  a  new  city  or  at  a  new  problem 
has  been  confronted  with  the  question,  What  are  the  tools  used  by  others 
in  the  same  field?     We,  therefore,  believe  that  cities  starting  the  work 
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for  the  first  time  will  be  glad  to  have  at  a  central  place  information  about 
these  tools  and  samples  of  the  tools  themselves.  The  exhibit  which 
we  have  prepared  will  be  sent  out  to  fill  this  need.  Another  reason  has 
prompted  us, — in  the  pressure  of  daily  work  some  of  us  have  gone  on 
using  our  own  old  tools  ignorant  of  whether  or  not  other  persons  and 
organizations  have  better  ones  at  their  command.  We  hope,  therefore, 
to  use  the  findings  with  a  critical  spirit  toward  our  own  work.  The 
third  objective  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  achieve.  Realizing  that 
research  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  guidance  program,  but  expensive, 
we  look  forward  to  the  development  of  methods  and  technique  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  pool  findings  and  perhaps  work  out  joint  studies, 
thus  reducing  the  expense  and  increasing  the  amount  of  service  a  few 
persons  can  render.  In  the  light  of  these  needs  I  have  attempted  to 
gather  samples  of  schedules  used  by  all  persons  in  school  systems,  and 
by  some  without,  doing  research  work,  to  analyze  them,  to  classify 
items  on  the  schedules,  and  to  raise  certain  problems. 

Purposes  of  Occupational  Research 

Before  we  begin  to  analyze  the  schedules  that  were  sent  in,  we  ought 
to  pause  long  enough  to  review  the  purposes  of  occupational  research 
serving  a  public  school  system,  for  our  objectives  determine  the  sort  of 
material  we  try  to  gather.  The  purposes  of  occupational  research  have 
been  before  this  section  for  the  last  two  annual  conferences.  Miss 
Lane1  has  summarized  them  as  follows : 

Examination  of  the  prefaces  of  the  occupational  studies  that  have  been 
made  in  a  number  of  cities  in  the  last  five  years  discloses  that  their  avowed 
purposes  were  to  aid  teachers  and  counselors,  first,  in  leading  their  pupils 
14  to  21  years  of  age  to  choose  a  life  work  while  still  in  school;  second,  in 
finding  employment  for  graduates  and  withdrawals  in  the  line  of  their  chosen 
occupation;  and  third,  in  adapting  instruction,  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  time 
of  public  school  attendance,  to  preparation  for  that  chosen  work.  The 
studies  have  been  expected  to  play  an  important  part,  therefore,  in  voca- 
tional choice,  vocational  placement,  and  vocational  education. 

In  my  own  study,  a  survey  of  research  carried  on  in  the  field  of 
occupations  and  industry  by  persons  and  bureaus  connected  with  the 
public  school  system,  we  found  that  research  in  the  public  school  system 
is  being  carried  on  for  a  training  program,  for  placement  purposes,  for 
guidance,  for  general  information  about  the  work  world. 

1  P.  1  Occupational  Studies:  their  uses,  content,  volume,  and  history, 
and  a  Bibliography  by  May  Rogers  Lane,  Vocational  Guidance  Series  No.  1, 
Philadelphia,  based  on  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Association,  Cincinnati,  February,  1925. 
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In  addition  to  these  purposes,  which  will  largely  determine  the 
items  on  the  schedules,  three  conditions  will  tend  to  modify  or  vary  the 
items  on  the  schedules.  First,  as  the  emphasis  of  an  organization  is 
on  one  of  the  three  or  four  purposes,  so  we  may  expect  to  find  certain 
items  on  the  schedules  elaborated  or  emphasized.  Second,  when  we 
find  an  organization  or  person  serving  a  special  group,  such  as  colored 
women  and  girls,  or  the  handicapped,  again  we  shall  find  certain  items 
on  the  schedules  emphasized.  Third,  since  most  organizations  can  not 
by  law  compel  replies  and  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  cooperation 
they  are  able  to  establish  and  maintain  with  the  person,  or  firm,  from 
whom  information  is  being  sought,  the  items  on  the  schedule,  therefore, 
will  necessarily  be  modified  by  this  fact.  To  cite  but  one  example, 
information  about  payroll  wages  received  by  any  person  or  groups  of 
persons  for  a  particular  time  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  without 
legal  authority. 

Persons  and  Organizations  Cooperating 

In  requesting  sample  schedules  from  organizations  we  sent  letters 
to  all  organizations  and  individuals  that,  as  discovered  last  year  through 
our  survey,  were  conducting  research  in  connection  with  the  public 
school  system  or  making  researches  of  a  similar  nature,  twenty-eight  in 
number.  Sample  schedules  were  received  from  twenty  organizations, 
and  replies  from  all  twenty-eight.  Eight  places  failed  to  send  schedules 
for  various  reasons.  They  gathered  material  casually,  using  merely  a 
memorandum,  had  ceased  to  do  research  work,  or  were  revising  their 
schedules.  One  set  of  the  schedules  sent  in  has  been  mounted  for  the 
exhibit  here  and  a  mimeographed  list  of  exhibitors  prepared  for 
distribution. 

Although  the  question  of  from  whom  schedules  are  taken  is  more 
concerned  with  methods  of  investigation  than  it  is  with  the  topic  before 
us  today,  it  is  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  consider  it  in  connection  with 
schedules  also.  One  illustration  only  to  show  what  is  meant:  If  an 
employer  is  interviewed  we  expect  him  to  be  able  to  state  accurately 
the  numbers  employed  in  his  establishment;  if  an  individual  worker  is 
interviewed  we  may  expect  to  get  an  approximation  of  the  number  but 
nothing  else.  From  the  twenty  persons  and  organizations  forty  sched- 
ules used  in  occupational  research  were  sent  in.  An  analysis  of  these 
shows  that  23  were  firm  schedules;  four  were  job  analysis  schedules, 
with  information  about  specific  firms  on  them ;  nine  schedules  were  used 
when  individual  workers  were  interviewed,  two  schedules  were  used 
when  schools  were  visited,  one  schedule  was  used  for  interviews  with 
employers'  and  employees'  organizations,  and  one  schedule  was  used 
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when  exhibits  of  occupational  or  industrial  material  were  viewed.  In 
other  words  two  types  of  schedules  are  mainly  in  evidence,  one  used  in 
connection  with  firms,  the  other  in  connection  with  individual  workers. 

Organizations  sending  in  the  27  firm  and  job  analysis  schedules  num- 
bered 18,  and  those  sending  in  the  nine  schedules  used  in  interviewing 
individual  workers  numbered  ^ve.  When  we  come  to  go  over  in  detail 
the  items  on  the  schedule  our  work  will  thus  be  concentrated  on  these 
two  kinds  of  schedules. 

When  we  consider  the  form  of  the  schedule  we  find  two  predominating 
sizes.  Sixteen  of  the  schedules  were  5"  X  8",  17  were  of  correspondence 
size,  two  were  a  combination  5"  X  8"  and  correspondence  size,  one  was 
&H"  X  10%",  two  were  8>^"  X  14",  and  two  were  unknown  because 
we  did  not  receive  the  original  form  but  printed  copies  in  the  appendix  of 
a  pamphlet.  Not  only  convenience  of  gathering  material  is  considered 
when  determining  a  desirable  size  for  the  schedule  but  also  the  con- 
venience of  filing  the  material,  since  in  many  places  the  material  is  kept 
at  a  central  place  and  referred  to  constantly.  The  two  predominating 
sizes,  5"  X  8"  and  correspondence,  mean  that  filing  quarters  are  easily 
obtainable  since  most  filing  cabinets  can  be  obtained  with  drawers  of 
these  sizes. 

Much  more  variety  is  found  in  the  forms  used  for  the  schedule,  but 
one  form  is  outstanding, — a  card  with  entries  on  both  front  and  back. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  material  used  in  the  cards,  undoubtedly 
the  matter  of  filing  has  had  its  influence.  Seventeen  of  the  schedules 
were  of  cardboard  and  19  of  paper,  all  of  the  5"  X  8"  sized  schedules 
were  of  cardboard. 

In  considering  whether  the  schedules  were  typed,  printed,  etc.,  we 
find  the  situation  as  follows:  20  were  printed,  five  were  mimeographed, 
11  were  typed,  two  were  printed  and  supplementary  sheet  was  mimeo- 
graphed, two  were  unknown. 

The  large  number  of  schedules  typed  or  mimeographed  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  changes  are  made  so  frequently  that  it  seems  desirable  not  to 
print  the  schedules. 

We  come  now  to  the  detailed  examination  of  the  separate  items  on 
the  different  types  of  schedules.  We  found  that  most  schedules  sent  in 
were  taken  from  firms,  or  employers,  and  individual  workers,  and  since 
time  does  not  permit  us  to  consider  the  other  types  of  schedules,  our 
detailed  examination  will  be  limited  to  these  two. 

The  Firm  Schedule 

First,  let  us  consider  the  schedules  used  in  recording  information 
obtained  from  the  employer.     There  is  a  wide  range  in  the  amount  of 
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information  sought  as  exhibited  by  the  number  of  items  on  the  several 
schedules.  A  rough  indication  of  this  range  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
one  schedule  consisted  of  a  5"  X  8"  card,  with  the  front  used  only,  and 
another  schedule  consisted  of  six  pages  of  correspondence  size. 

The  items  seem  to  classify  under  four  main  heads  or  fields,  (1)  gen- 
eral facts  about  the  establishment,  (2)  general  facts  about  the  work- 
room, (3)  detailed  job  analysis,  and  (4)  general  facts  about  the  trade. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  I  rough-sheeted  the  items  on  the  27  firm  and 
job  analysis  schedules,  to  find  out  what  items  occurred  the  most  times. 
The  question  I  throw  out  for  your  consideration  is  whether  the  items 
occurring  most  frequently,  for  instance  thirteen  or  more  times,  would 
indicate  a  desirable  minimum  for  a  short  schedule  to  be  used  in  small 
cities  or  where  research  has  not  been  specialized;  and  second,  whether 
the  items  occurring  in  all  schedules  would  make  a  desirable  maximum. 

I  submit  below  the  list  of  items  which  occurred  in  the  firm  schedules 
thirteen  or  more  times.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  after  the  items 
indicate  the  number  of  schedules  out  of  the  27  on  which  the  item 
occurred. 

General  Facts  about  the  Establishment: 

Name 25 

Address 21 

Telephone 14 

Employment  manager 13 

Business  or  nature  of  product 21 

Number  of  males 19 

Number  of  females 19 

Number  of  employees  by  age  groups  such  as  14-16,  over  16 .  15 

Seasons — No.  employed  in  busy  and  slack  seasons 20 

Number  of  hours,  daily 21 

Number  of  hours,  weekly 15 

Name  of  visitor  and  date 16 

Job  Analysis: 

Name  of  occupation 24 

Description «-~^ 14 

Posture  (sit  or  stand) .  r 15 

Sex 14 

Age 17 

Education 17 

Training 18 

Personal  qualities,  elaborated  in  varying  degrees 14 

Minimum  rate  of  pay 26 

Maximum  rate  of  pay 19 

Advancement 17 
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These  items  may  be  classified  in  the  two  fields,  general  facts  about  the 
establishment,  and  job  analysis.  When  we  analyze  the  nature  of  the 
next  set  of  items,  those  that  have  occurred  in  from  10  to  13  of  the  27 
schedules,  we  find  facts  about  workroom  conditions  being  asked  for. 
These  items  with  the  number  of  times  they  occur  follow: 

General  Facts  about  the  Establishment: 

Methods  of  training  new  workers 11 

Apprenticeship  schools 10 

Organization  of  employers  and  employees 11 

Restrictions  as  to  race  or  color  or  use  of  particular  kind  of 
worker 12 

Workroom  Conditions: 

Lighting — nature  of 10 

Ventilation 11 

Rest  room 11 

Health  service 12 

Job  Analysis: 

Number  of  jobs  in  each  occupation 11 

Piece  rates,  wages 12 

When  the  items  occurring  on  from  five  to  10  of  the  27  schedules  are 
viewed,  we  find  still  more  interest  in  facts  about  workroom  conditions, 
plant  policies,  or  general  facts  about  the  establishment,  and  in  job 
analysis,  specially  as  it  relates  itself  to  hazards.  The  following  list 
brings  out  the  specific  items  in  which  interest  is  shown.  The  number 
as  before  indicates  the  number  of  schedules  on  which  the  item  occurs. 

General  Facts  about  the  Establishment: 

Which  floor  establishment  is  located  on 5 

Type  of  building 8 

Hall  and  stairs 8 

Fire  protection 6 

Safety  programs 6 

Recreation  program 8 

Educational  program, — non-vocational 6 

Vacation  and  holidays 6 

Centralization  of  employment 5 

Type  of  employee 5 

Person  interviewed 8 

Attitude  toward  school 6 
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Facts  about  the  Workroom: 

General  impression  of  workrooms 7 

Cleaning 8 

Guarding  of  machines 6 

Temperature  and  humidity 7 

Dust 6 

Fumes 5 

Noise 6 

Washing  facilities 7 

Drinking  facilities 5 

Lunchroom 9 

Toilets 6 

Job  Analysis: 

Job,  clean  or  dirty 5 

Job,  heavy  or  light 5 

Job,  skilled  or  unskilled 7 

Experience  needed 7 

Special  requirements 7 

Can  physically  handicapped  be  used? 7 

Part-time  workers 6 

Exposure  to  machinery 9 

Exposure  to  dust 6 

Exposure  to  chemicals 8 

Strain  from  standing  or  speeding 8 

Eye  strain 8 

Average  wage 9 

Bonus  or  commission 7 

When  we  get  to  the  last  group  of  items,  those  that  occurred  in  the 
schedules  less  than  5  times,  we  find  facts  about  the  trade  in  general 
being  asked  for,  for  the  first  time,  such  as  more  details  about  the  establish- 
ment, workroom  conditions,  and  the  job  analysis. 

We  have  found  117  items  in  four  fields,  facts  about  the  establishment, 
about  the  workroom,  about  jobs  (analysis),  about  the  trade  in  general, 
used  in  the  one  type  of  schedule,  the  firm  schedule.  A  number  of 
problems  lend  themselves  to  discussion  but  we  shall  refrain  from  pre- 
senting them  until  the  other  type  of  schedule  used  next  most  frequently, 
the  individual  worker  schedule,  has  been  analyzed  briefly. 

Individual  Worker  Schedule 

The  facts  desired  in  the  individual  worker's  schedule  seem  to  group 
themselves  in  the  following  fields:  personal  status,  education,  work 
history  including  details  of  present  position,  and  general  questions. 
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In  one  schedule  another  field  was  included,  namely,  physical  condition  of 
worker.  As  organizations  have  used  this  type  of  schedule  less  fre- 
quently than  they  have  the  firm  schedule,  fewer  points  of  view  and 
fewer  needs  are  manifest  in  the  findings.  The  two  types  of  organiza- 
tions sending  in  this  kind  of  schedule  were  organizations  furnishing 
occupational  information  to  women  and  the  physically  handicapped. 
The  list  of  items  on  the  schedule,  therefore,  is  much  more  tentative  than 
that  found  in  the  firm  schedule,  which  has  been  used  by  all  sorts  of 
organizations,  serving  all  types  of  young  persons. 

It  will  be  worth  while,  however,  since  undoubtedly  this  type  of 
schedule  will  continue  to  be  used,  and  perhaps  used  more  extensively 
and  by  more  varied  types  of  organizations  in  the  future,  to  review  the 
items  occurring  on  more  than  half  of  the  schedules  or  four  times  and 
more. 

Personal  Status: 

Single 6 

Married 6 

Widowed 6 

Separated 6 

Divorced 6 

Place  of  birth 5 

Living  at  home  with  parents  or  husband 5 

Living  alone  or  with  friends 5 

Dependent  minors,  total 6 

Dependent  minors,  partial 6 

Dependent, — adult,  partial 6 

Dependent, — adult,  total 6 

Education: 

High  school 6 

College 6 

Business  or  vocational  schools 6 

Other 6 

Names  of  institutions 6 

Length  of  time  attended 6 

Date  left 6 

Date  of  graduation 6 

Course  or  major  subject 5 

Would  you  recommend  your  own  training? — what  change 

would  you  suggest? 6 

Plan  for  future  study 4 

Work  History: 

Name  of  position 8 

Name  of  employer 4 
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Business  of  employer 4 

Date  began 8 

Date  left 8 

Initial  salary 4 

Maximum  salary ' 5 

Possibility  for  part-time  work 5 

Position  of  person  under  whom  you  work 4 

Probable  maximum  salary 5 

Total  daily  hours 7 

Total  Saturday  hours 6 

List  of  duties 7 8 

How  many  subordinates 4 

General  Questions: 

Attractive  features 

Disadvantages 

Qualifications  essential  to  success 

General  Problems 

We  come,  therefore,  to  three  general  problems  still  not  discussed, 
which  arise  in  criticizing  any  kind  of  schedule : 

1.  Are  the  items  included  on  the  schedule  designed  so  that  they  will  bring 
in  the  material  desired?  And  the  attendant  question:  Have  all  items 
been  included  on  the  schedule  which  are  necessary  to  gather  the  desired 
material? 

2.  Are  the  items  so  worded  and  defined  that  we  can  hope  to  get  accurate, 
and  so  far  as  possible  scientific  answers? 

3.  Are  the  items  arranged  to  the  best  advantage  on  the  schedule? 

I  shall  merely  suggest  the  problems  involved  by  illustration,  leaving 
to  you  and  the  executive  committee  the  task  of  actually  putting  the 
critical  spirit  to  work,  at  this  meeting  and  during  the  coming  year. 
[  For  example  on  the  firm  schedule,  are  the  two  items,  number  of  males 
and  number  of  females,  desirable  or  necessary  information  to  gather, 
when  we  view  our  ultimate  use  of  the  occupational  information  in  a 
training  program,  for  placement  purposes,  and  for  guidance?  I  answer 
in  this  instance  yes.  It  is  necessary  to  have  information  about  numbers 
of  males  and  females  for  placement  purposes  because  the  selection  of  the 
candidate  for  a  possible  vacancy  in  this  establishment  will  be  modified 
by  the  size  of  the  establishment  and  the  relative  portion  of  males  and 
females.  The  fact  will  also  be  helpful  for  guidance  purposes  when  added 
to  the  same  facts  obtained  from  other  similar  establishments,  because  we 
shall  have  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  industry  in  the  locality. 
The  problem  before  us  then  is  to  put  similar  tests  to  every  item  on  the 
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schedules  submitted  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  the  question,  "Are  all 
items  included  which  should  have  been  included?" 

Proceeding  to  the  second  general  point  for  discussion,  that  of  the 
wording  or  defining  the  items  so  that  scientific  results  will  be  obtained, 
I  offer  but  one  example.  Granted  that  it  is  in  line  with  our  ultimate 
object  to  gather  information  on  the  fluctuation  in  the  industry  or  occupa- 
tion, in  other  words  the  seasonableness  of  the  industry  or  occupation, 
how  should  the  item  or  items  be  worded  to  gather  this  information? 
Some  schedules  carry  a  single  item,  Seasons.  Another  schedule  has 
space  for  several  items, — Busy  months,  Slack  months,  Maximum  force, 
Minimum  force.  What  we  really  want  to  know  is  the  fluctuation  of 
work  force  not  for  the  establishment  as  a  whole  but  for  each  occupation. 
To  get  the  most  scientific  result,  then,  these  items  about  maximum  and 
minimum  force  might  well  be  asked  for  when  each  job  is  being  analyzed. 

The  testing  of  the  wording  of  each  item  to  see  whether  or  not  it  brings 
measurable  facts  could  and  should  be  done  with  each  item  on  the 
schedule.  In  doing  this  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  some 
facts  which  we  desire  are  not  measurable  or  statistical,  and  come  in  the 
field  of  description.  The  Occupational  Description  in  the  suggested 
final  form  has  a  box  heading  at  the  top  showing  a  few  facts  about  the 
departments  where  the  occupation  is  found  and  the  minimum  require- 
ments, followed  by  paragraph  write-ups  on  the  following  subjects: 
Duties,  Hours,  Minimum  Qualifications,  Additional  Qualifications, 
Desired  Working  Conditions,  Principal  Lines  of  Promotion. 

The  schedules  then  should  also  be  criticized  from  the  point  of  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  put  in  statistical 
form  items  which  are  not  statistical.  In  my  opinion  items  classified  as 
characteristics  of  the  job  come  into  this  class.  On  several  schedules  the 
following  items  are  to  be  found:  Job,  easy  or  difficult,  clean  or  dirty, 
interesting  or  uninteresting,  heavy  or  light,  monotonous  or  otherwise, 
skilled  or  unskilled.  Other  units  are  practically  impossible  to  define: 
What  is  an  easy  job?  When  is  it  easy  or  difficult?  How  much  dirt 
makes  a  clean  job  dirty?  When  is  a  job  interesting  or  uninteresting? 
May  not  a  job  be  interesting  to  one  and  uninteresting  to  another? 
What  sort  of  tasks  make  a  job  heavy?  Does  not  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  person  doing  the  job  determine  the  classification  of  a  job 
as  heavy  or  light?  In  my  opinion  these  conditions  or  characteristics  of 
a  job  had  better  be  brought  under  the  description  of  the  job.  The 
tasks,  tools,  and  material  can  be  described  in  such  detail  that  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  as  to  the  sort  of  person  to  place  or  recommend  for 
the  job. 

In  raising  the  third  general  problem  still  left  undiscussed,  namely, 
that  concerning  the  arrangement  of  the  items  on  the  schedule,  we  must 
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remember  that  the  schedule  used  in  gathering  occupational  information 
is  also  used  in  some  instances  for  permanent  filing.  Therefore,  some 
of  the  principles  generally  suggested  as  to  arrangement,  the  desir- 
ability of  having  the  points  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they  would  nat- 
urally be  discussed  or  the  desirability  of  having  the  pleasant  points 
which  do  not  antagonize  first,  do  not  hold  in  our  case.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  discuss  the  best  arrangement  based  on  the  needs  of 
filing,  since  filing  methods  vary,  dependent  as  they  are  upon  the  office 
management  and  the  whole  vocational  guidance  plan,  which  we  know 
at  this  stage  of  development  varies  greatly  from  city  to  city. 
Briefly,  in  summary,  we  have  found  out  that, 

1 .  The  schedule  used  in  gathering  occupational  information  is  also  used  for 
permanent  filing  and  reference. 

2.  The  firm  and  individual  worker's  schedules  are  the  two  most  frequently 
used,  although  examples  of  schedules  used  in  visiting  trade  or  technical 
schools,  employers'  and  employees'  organizations,  and  exhibits,  were  sent  in. 

3.  Two  sizes  are  most  frequently  used,  a  5"  X  8"  schedule  and  one  of 
correspondence  size. 

4.  The  form  of  the  schedules  varies  greatly  all  the  way  from  a  card  used  on 
one  side  to  a  six-page,  correspondence  size. 

5.  About  half  of  the  schedules  were  in  temporary  form,  not  printed. 

6.  In  analyzing  the  Employers'  Schedule  the  items  or  questions  group 
themselves  in  four  fields:  General  facts  about  the  establishment,  general 
facts  about  the  workroom,  detailed  job  analysis,and  general  facts  about  the 
trade. 

7.  The  same  twenty-five  items  or  questions  are  found  in  about  half  of  the 
schedules.  These  items  are  to  be  found  in  the  fields, — General  facts  about 
the  establishment  and  Job  analysis. 

8.  About  125  different  items  were  found  in  the  27  firm  schedules. 

9.  The  items  on  the  individual  worker's  schedule  were  grouped  under  the 
following  heads:  Personal  status,  physical  condition  of  the  worker,  educa- 
tion, work  history  including  details  of  present  position,  and  general  questions. 

Some  of  the  problems  I  have  raised  for  discussion  and  leave  with 
you  are  these: 

1.  Are  the  items  listed  on  the  schedule  designed  to  bring  in  the  material 
sought  and  are  all  the  items  included  which  are  necessary  to  gather  the 
material  sought? 

2.  Are  the  items  so  worded  or  defined  that  the  most  accurate  and  scientific 
answers  are  obtained? 

3.  Are  the  items  arranged  to  the  best  advantage  not  only  for  gathering  the 
information  but  also  for  permanent  filing  and  constant  use? 

4.  Can  we  get  a  desirable  minimum  of  questions  or  items  for  a  short 
schedule,  to  be  used  where,  let  us  say,  the  needs  for  placement  purpose 
predominate?     Would  the  25  items  found  in  all  schedules  fill  that  need? 
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5.  Would  the  maximum  complete  list  of  all  items  found  when  refined  and 
subjected  to  the  tests  we  have  suggested  be  the  desirable  list  when  material 
is  desired  for  all  three  purposes, — training  prog  am,  placement,  and  guidance? 

6.  Should  the  Occupational  Research  Section  attempt  to  draft  these 
schedules,  or  are  the  needs  of  different  places  too  varied  and  the  condition 
too  changing,  to  attempt  this?  Would  it  be  better  to  merely  act  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  the  ever-changing  practice? 

Questions 

1.  What  departments  or  individuals  in  a  public  school  system  make  use  of 
findings  from  occupational  research? 

2.  State  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  5X8  form  and  of  the 
correspondence  size  form  from  the  point  of  view  of  filing. 

3.  Draft  a  schedule  5X8  using  the  items  occurring  13  or  more  times  on  the 
schedules  studied. 

a.  What  points  should  be  considered  in  placing  the  items  on  the  schedule? 

4.  Would  you  think  the  various  items  listed  10  to  13  times  on  the  schedules 
studied;  important  information  to  get?     Why? 

5.  Give  five  examples  of  items  where  a  scientific  answer  can  be  obtained. 

a.   Give  five    examples  of  items  where  a  scientific  answer  can  not  be 
obtained. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PROBLEMS  OF  SUMMARIZING  AND  EDITING  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL STUDIES 

By  Mary  P.  Corre1 

What  are  some  of  the  special  problems  relating  to  summarizing  and 
editing  occupational  studies?  How  are  these  problems  met  by  those 
engaged  in  the  field  of  occupational  research? 

In  order  to  secure  answers  to  these  questions,  that  may  be  of  value 
to  those  now  engaged  in  making  occupational  studies  and  to  those  who 
wish  to  enlarge  their  activities  to  include  the  preparation  of  occupational 
studies,  questionnaires  were  sent  out  to  a  number  of  persons  now  at 
work  in  this  field. 

This  paper  will,  therefore,  represent  the  points  of  view  of  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  supervising  occupational  studies  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance  at  Chicago,  Indiana  University 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Indianapolis,  the  White-Williams 
Foundation  at  Philadelphia,  the  Vocation  Bureau  at  Cincinnati,  and  of 
Mr.  Frederick  J.  Allen  and  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information. 
Mr.  Allen  was  formerly  investigator  of  occupations  for  the  Vocation 
Bureau  of  Boston,  and  late  research  associate  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Guidance  of  Harvard  University. 

The  "problem  of  summarizing  and  editing  is  naturally  influenced  by 
whether  or  not  the  editing,  writing,  and  investigating  are  done  by  one  or  more 
persons. 

In  Chicago  all  twenty-two  advisers  may  do  some  of  the  investigat- 
ing; the  adviser  who  writes  up  the  study  performs  the  major  part  of  the 
investigation.  Sometimes  two  advisers  may  collaborate  in  writing 
up  the  material  but  the  practice  is  to  have  it  done  by  one  person.  The 
editing  of  all  material  is  theoretically  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  work. 

In  Indianapolis  the  custom  has  been  for  one  person  to  look  up  litera- 
ture bearing  on  the  occupation;  for  one  person  to  investigate  local 
establishments.  Perhaps  one  person  may  perform  both  of  these  duties. 
Another  person  then  writes  and  edits  the  pamphlet. 

1  Director,  Occupational  Research  and  Counseling  Division,  Vocation 
Bureau,  Cincinnati  Public  Schools. 
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In  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  it  has  been  customary  for  the  work 
of  investigating  to  be  done  by  one  person,  who  also  does  the  writing. 
In  the  event  that  the  investigator  is  the  director  of  the  department,  then 
the  editing,  writing  and  investigating  are  all  performed  by  the  same 
person. 

Mr.  Allen  did  the  field  investigating  for  his  studies  but  was  aided  by 
others  who  secured  information  from  printed  material. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information  the  division  of  duties  depends 
on  the  character  and  scope  of  the  study.  One  to  five  persons  may  do 
the  investigating,  one  to  three,  the  writing,  while  there  are  two  who  act 
as  final  editors. 

There  are  various  opinions  in  regard  to  the  advantages  of  having  the  writ- 
ing  and  investigating  done  by  one  and  the  same  person.  We  are  told  that 
this  plan, 

1.  Makes  for  uniformity  and  more  accurate  results. 

2.  Necessitates  fewer  schedules  being  thrown  out. 

3.  Centralizes  responsibility  in  one  person. 

4.  Is  easier  to  handle  from  the  administrative  point  of  view. 

5.  Arouses  more  interest  on  the  part  of  the  worker  if  he  is  to  carry  through 
a  piece  of  work  and  receive  credit  for  it. 

6.  Results  in  truer  interpretation  of  facts  because  the  investigator  brings 
visual  memories  and  modified  personal  opinions  and  attitudes  from  his  actual 
contact  with  employers,  employees,  work  rooms,  and  records. 

7.  Gives  the  investigator  the  opportunity  to  summarize  and  interpret 
the  field  work. 

8.  Is  excellent  experience  for  the  investigator,  for  summarizing  of  problems 
involved  should  help  him  to  be  a  better  investigator  next  time. 

9.  And  finally  results  in  unity  and  evenness  of  treatment,  accuracy,  proper 
perspective  and  truth  of  statement. 

In  favor  of  having  the  investigating  and  writing  done  by  more  than  one 
person  the  following  opinions  were  offered: 

1.  Facts  viewed  by  several  persons  mean  that  fewer  points  are  overlooked. 

2.  Points  of  view  brought  out  through  various  persons  working  on  the 
study  mean  that  the  prejudices  of  one  are  frequently  out-balanced  by  those 
of  another.  This  is  especially  true  when  facts  are  not  obtainable  and 
opinions  come  into  play. 

3.  Assembling,  writing,  and  editing  material  require  a  different  kind  of 
skill  from  that  needed  for  gathering  material. 

4.  Provides  a  good  method  fc7  using  new  and  inexperienced  workers. 

5.  Specialization,  therefore,  makes  it  possible  to  do  more  work. 

6.  Specialization  results  in  faster  production  and  better  presentation; 
especially  in  regard  to  statistical  reports. 

7.  Complete  information  is  easier  to  secure,  for  each  worker  may  supple- 
ment special  deficiencies  of  others. 
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8.  The  difficulty  of  finding  the  good  qualities  of  investigator  and  writer 
in  one  person  is  obviated. 

To  the  question  "Which  plan  is  preferred?"  the  following  answers  were 
given: 

1.  That  when  it  is  desired  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
various  workers  on  the  staff,  the  plan  of  using  a  number  of  persons  on  the 
same  study  is  preferred;  but  when  the  ease  of  administration  is  considered, 
the  plan  of  having  one  skilled  person  at  work  is  given  preference. 

2.  That  both  writing  and  investigating  shall  be  done  by  one  person  pro- 
vided that  the  work  is  supervised  by  another  and  that  the  investigator  is 
able  to  write  acceptably. 

3.  That  it  depends  on  the  character  of  the  study  and  the  personnel  avail- 
able, though  the  preference  is  for  the  same  person  to  carry  through  all  types 
of  work. 

In  general,  the  majority  of  answers  indicate  that  if  it  is  possible  to 
combine  the  necessary  skill  in  one  person,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  supervise 
and  check  up  the  work  done  by  this  person,  it  is  preferable  that  one 
person  shall  carry  through  the  investigation,  summarizing,  and  writing. 

If  there  are  any  limitations  concerning  the  space  that  may  be  devoted 
to  the  study,  this,  too,  will  present  a  problem  to  the  person  who  sum- 
marizes and  edits  the  material. 

Philadelphia  has  limited  the  space  for  the  text  of  its  studies  to  50 
pages.  It  is  believed  that  the  reading  of  50  pages  requires  as  much 
time  as  counselors  and  pupils  could  be  expected  to  give  voluntarily. 

Other  replies  to  this  question  indicate  that  there  is  no  definite  limita- 
tion as  to  space,  that  the  space  varies  according  to  the  purpose  of  the 
study,  and  that  the  space  used  is  that  needed  to  cover  the  subject 
adequately,  although  the  desire  to  publish  a  pamphlet  and  not  a  book, 
and  the  greater  expense  involved  in  printing  the  longer  studies  are 
influencing  factors. 

Methods  of  tabulating  and  presenting  statistical  material  are  also  prob- 
lems for  the  writer  and  editor. 

In  Chicago  and  in  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information  punching  and 
tabulating  machines  have  been  Used  to  record  statistics  for  the  longer 
studies,  while  the  hand  methods  of  tabulating  have  been  employed  for 
the  shorter  studies.  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  have  not  used 
machinery  for  tabulating  purposes. 

The  value  of  the  occupational  study  is  influenced  by  the  methods 
which  are  used  in  presenting  statistical  data.  This  is  another  important 
problem  related  to  the  summarizing  and  editing  of  occupational  studies. 
Naturally  the  methods  used  in  this  connection  depend  largely  upon  the 
purpose  of  the  study  and  upon  those  persons  for  whom  it  is  primarily 
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intended.     The    following    points    of    view    are    expressed    by    the 
questionnaires : 

1.  If  the  study  is  intended  for  advisers  it  is  possible  to  include  more 
statistical  data,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  appendices;  if  for  children,  the 
statistical  facts  may  be  incorporated  in  the  text  with  a  few  and  very  simple 
tables. 

2.  A  departmental  organization  chart  showing  occupations  by  depart- 
ments, number  engaged  in  each,  age,  sex,  and  range  in  rates  of  pay  has  been 
included  as  part  of  some  of  the  Philadelphia  studies  and  considered  a  satis- 
factory means  of  presenting  statistical  data. 

3.  Simple  graphs,  charts,  and  tables  accompanied  by  clear  explanations  in 
the  text  or  percentile  tables  and  graphs  to  be  placed  in  an  appendix  are 
preferred  by  some. 

4.  Material  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  meaning  is  quite  clear  both  to 
the  reader  who  omits  all  of  the  statistical  material  in  his  study  of  the  text, 
and  to  the  reader  who  studies  only  statistical  material,  the  statistical  data 
therefore  bearing  somewhat  the  relation  to  the  text  that  the  illustrations  do. 

As  a  rule  the  outline  drawn  up  in  the  beginning  for  the  study  is  later 
revised  and  becomes  the  table  of  contents.  Custom  varies  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  a  table  of  contents.  In  the  examination  of  the  studies 
which  have  been  published  by  the  organizations  referred  to  at  the  first 
of  this  paper,  we  find  that  the  Indianapolis  studies,  the  Philadelphia 
monographs,  and  a  number  of  the  Chicago  studies  do  not  include  a 
table  of  contents;  that  a  few  of  the  Chicago  studies,  two  of  the  Phila- 
delphia studies,  and  all  of  those  published  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Guidance,  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information,  and  Cincin- 
nati contain  tables  of  contents. 

The  form  and  the  material  to  be  included  in  the  bibliography  are  other 
points  which  must  be  decided  by  the  writer  and  editor.  In  the  Chicago 
studies  which  are  planned  primarily  for  boys  and  girls,  the  bibliographies 
include  a  list  of  books  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  the  girl  or  boy  into 
wider  fields.  It  is  the  purpose  in  Chicago  to  include  fiction  which  deals 
with  the  occupation,  books  on  biography,  a  history  of  the  trade,  books 
on  the  subject,  and  other  books  from  vocational-guidance  literature 
dealing  with  the  occupation.  The  Philadelphia  bibliographies  include 
some  of  the  pamphlets  or  trade  journals  suitable  for  high  school  students 
to  read.  Cincinnati  aims  to  include  in  the  bibliographies  a  selected  list 
of  the  best  material  pertaining  to  the  occupation  with  page  notations 
and  a  brief  description  of  each.  Mr.  Allen's  studies  include  in  their 
bibliographies  all  the  important  books  currently  available  with  notations 
concerning  specific  pages.  The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information 
bibliographies  include  references  to  any  trade  journals  or  periodicals  in 
the  field  covered,  simple  technical  material  which  might  serve  further 
to  illustrate  the  field. 
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There  is  little  uniformity  as  to  the  forewords  of  the  various  studies. 
In  general  they  cover  all  or  some  of  the  following  subjects:  purpose  and 
scope  of  the  study,  sources  of  material,  number  of  establishments  visited 
and  when,  persons  responsible  for  investigating,  writing,  and  editing, 
acknowledgment  of  those  persons  furnishing  material  and  criticizing  the 
manuscript,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  using  material 
contained  in  the  study.' 

It  may  be  helpful  to  persons  who  in  the  future  will  write  and  sum- 
marize material  for  an  occupational  study  to  note  how  many  revisions 
of  the  manuscript  are  found  necessary  by  those  engaged  in  this  work 
before  the  manuscript  is  in  shape  for  criticism.  The  replies  to  this 
question  indicate  that  from  one  to  four  revisions  are  necessary  and 
even  more  revisions  of  certain  parts. 

The  questionnaires  show  that  it  is  customary  to  submit  the  manu- 
script for  criticism  to  some  or  all  of  the  following:  authorities  in  the 
fields  of  economics,  industrial  health,  education,  vocational  guidance 
and  vocational  education;  representatives  of  employers  and  employees; 
and  leaders  in  the  trade.  The  answers  indicate  that  the  critics  are 
chosen : 

1.  Because  they  are  authorities  actively  in  contact  with  the  problems 
presented  and  are  recognized  as  authorities. 

2.  Because,  when  they  were  visited  in  order  to  secure  information  for  the 
study,  it  was  felt  that  they  had  the  necessary  education  and  critical  ability 
and  would  be  of  value  in  checking  the  material  which  they  had  furnished. 

3.  Because  they  represent  different  points  of  view.  For  example,  among 
the  employers  selected  to  serve  as  critics  it  is  important  to  choose  employers 
of  large  and  small  establishments,  employers  of  union  and  non-union  shops. 

The  answers  concerning  the  methods  of  securing  criticisms  seem  to 
be  in  favor  of  placing  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  the 
critic,  either  by  mail  or  by  means  of  a  personal  call,  and  returning, 
after  he  has  had  time  to  read  the  manuscript,  for  his  criticisms  and 
suggestions. 

The  criticism  of  the  manuscript  is  a  valuable  contribution  towards 
the  preparation  of  the  study,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  keep  a 
record,  which  may  be  used  in  thB  future,  of  those  persons  who  have 
approved  and  criticised  the  study,  of  those  parts  which  have  been  criti- 
cized, of  what  these  criticisms  have  been  and  whether  or  not  they  have 
been  incorporated. 

1.  In  Chicago  notations  are  made  on  the  margin  or  on  a  separate  paper 
while  the  conference  with  the  expert  is  being  held. 

2.  In  Cincinnati  a  summary  sheet  gives  the  list  of  critics  to  whom  the 
manuscript  has  been  submitted,  whether  or  not  they  have  approved  the 
study  and  whether  or  not  they  have  submitted  their  comments  in  writing. 
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Although  it  is  recognized  that  the  submission  of  the  manuscript  to 
authorities  in  various  fields  is  important  in  order  to  gain  truth  in 
presentation,  there  are  certain  limitations  that  must  be  recognized  in 
accepting  all  criticism  that  is  offered.  The  practice  in  regard  to  this  is 
indicated  in  the  answers  to  the  question,  "What  determines  whether 
or  not  suggestions  of  critics  shall  be  incorporated  as  part  of  a  study?" 

1.  Chicago  replies  that  the  question  of  facts  is  the  determining  factor. 
If  the  facts  have  not  been  obtained,  additional  research  is  made  to  obtain 
them.  Some  employers  object  to  facts  about  hazards  being  given.  Govern- 
mental reports  are  taken  as  the  authority.  When  an  employer  objects  to 
the  scope  or  point  of  view  of  the  Chicago  study,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
point  of  view  determined  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance,  the 
criticism  is  not  accepted. 

2.  The  Indianapolis  custom  has  been  that  if  the  suggestion  lengthens  the 
pamphlet  unduly  it  is  disregarded.  As  truthfulness  of  presentation  is  the 
first  aim,  it  also  determines  whether  or  not  the  criticism  is  accepted. 

3.  The  practice  in  Philadelphia  has  been  to  accept  the  criticisms  which 
merely  concern  the  phrasing  of  a  sentence  which  is  not  clear,  or  which  con- 
cern the  incorrect  use  of  technical  words.  Supplementary  facts  that  are 
considered  worth  while,  when  verified,  are  also  accepted. 

4.  Cincinnati  finds  that  many  of  the  criticisms  may  be  overcome  by  a 
slight  change  in  the  wording  which  in  no  way  affects  the  truth  of  the  picture. 

5.  Mr.  Allen  states  that  the  accuracy,  reasonableness,  and  value  of 
contributions,  made  by  the  critics,  determine  whether  or  not  they  shall  be 
included. 

6.  The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information  makes  a  further  study  of  basic 
material,  in  the  light  of  the  criticisms,  in  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  shall  be  incorporated. 

Illustrations  for  the  Chicago  studies  are  obtained  by  the  person 
in  charge  of  publicity  who  is  also  a  commercial  artist.  She  is  given 
suggestions  concerning  the  subject  and  nature  of  the  illustrations  and 
where  they  may  be  obtained.  For  the  Philadelphia  studies  good  prints 
have  been  received  from  large  firms  and  from  these  cuts  have  been  made. 
Sometimes  firms  have  lent  cuts  which  they  have  on  hand,  others  have 
permitted  photographs  to  be  taken.  Illustrations  are  secured  just 
before  the  text  goes  to  the  printer,  usually  from  the  advertising  or  pub- 
licity department,  or  from  the  general  manager.  In  Cincinnati  the 
investigator,  whenever  possible,  makes  a  request  for  illustrations  at  the 
time  the  firm  is  visited .  Frequently  employers  are  willing  to  have  photo- 
graphs taken  of  special  features  at  their  own  expense.  Illustrations,  in 
general,  are  secured  from  employers  and  trade  schools.  The  Harvard 
Bureau  secures  illustrations  from  the  establishments  at  the  time  of  the 
investigations  and  by  applying  to  superintendents,  employment  man- 
agers,  and   especially   to   advertising   departments.     The  Bureau  of 
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Vocational  Information  does  not  make  use  of  illustrations  other  than 
statistical  material. 

The  final  appearance  of  the  occupational  study  and  its  freedom  from 
typographical  errors  depends  chiefly  upon  the  care  with  which  the  proof 
is  read. 

In  Chicago  it  is  believed  that  the  person  who  wrote  the  text  should 
read  both  galley  and  page  proofs.  The  proof-reader  in  Indianapolis  has 
been  the  editor;  in  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati,  the  supervisor  of 
research,  although  the  writer  is  consulted  as  to  the  final  form  of  the  page 
proof;  in  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information,  the  final  editor,  it 
being  considered  best  to  have  one  person  responsible  for  seeing  that 
suggested  corrections  are  made. 

Copyrights  have  been  secured  for  a  number  of  the  series  of  studies. 
This  is  true  of  the  studies  published  by  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Information,  and  by  Mr.  Allen,  and  is  also  true  of , the 
bulletin  series  of  Philadelphia,  although  none  of  the  monograph  series 
of  that  city  and  none  of  the  Indianapolis  studies  have  been  copyrighted. 
As  to  the  value  of  the  copyright  the  following  opinions  have  been  given. 

1.  Prevents  misuse  or  misquotations. 

2.  Prevents  the  stealing  of  material  by  unscrupulous  persons. 

3.  Prevents  commercial  firms  from  misusing  the  material. 

4.  Results  in  no  financial  value  to  the  agency  that  finances  the  research. 

5.  Offers  protection  from  free-lance  writers  who  must  secure  approval 
of  the  material  they  submit  for  publication  and  therefore,  in  a  measure, 
protects  the  type  of  vocational  literature  which  appears. 

The  opinion  is  also  expressed  that  it  should  be  possible  for  the  various 
bureaus  to  secure  permission  from  one  another  to  use  the  material  thus 
copyrighted. 

It  is  customary  to  copyright  the  material  in  the  name  of  the  publish- 
ing organization,  although  two  of  the  recent  Detroit  studies  have  been 
copyrighted  in  the  name  of  the  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Information. 
A  statement,  however,  assigns  to  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education  the 
right  to  print  and  modify  the  work. 

A  number  of  difficulties  were  encountered  in  estimating  the  amount 
of  time  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  studies.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  the  writing  covers  slightly  less  time  than  does  the  investigat- 
ing, and  that  rewriting  and  revision  of  the  manuscript  require  slightly 
less  time  than  does  the  writing. 

The  following  estimates  were  made,  by  those  who  have  been  in  charge 
of  the  studies  in  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis,  and  Cincinnati,  as  to  the 
relative  time  required  for  investigating,  writing,  revising,  editing,  typ- 
ing, and  printing: 
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Phil, 
per  cent 


Cin. 
per  cent 


Ind. 
per  cent 


Investigating 

Writing 

Revising  before  submitting  to  critics 

Editing 

Typing 

Revising  after  submitting  to  critics . . 
Printing 


31 
31 
6 
6 
8 
6 
12 


30 
25 
5 
5 
5 
5 
25 


100 


100 


36 

12 

1 

1 

50 


100 


The  style  of  writing  varies  with  the  purpose  and  the  audience  for 
which  the  studies  are  intended.  In  some  cities  the  material  is  prepared 
for  teachers,  counselors,  and  placement  secretaries,  in  others  for  students 
with  the  idea  of  interesting  them  in  the  choice  of  educational  courses,  or 
acquainting  them  with  a  number  of  occupations;  some  studies  are  pre- 
pared for  college  students  while  others  are  for  pupils  of  the  high  school 
or  elementary  grades.  In  Chicago  they  are  preparing  and  testing  out 
material  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  vary  the 
style  to  suit  the  needs. 

A  number  of  the  questionnaires  contain  suggestions,  to  those  who 
may  enter  the  field  of  occupational  research,  concerning  the  style  of 
writing.     These  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Make  it  interesting. 

2.  Give  concrete  measured  facts,  in  other  words,  quantify  everything 
possible. 

3.  Use  language  a  high  school  student  will  read. 

4.  Use  language  suitable  for  the  junior  high  school  pupil. 

5.  Combine  narration,  description,  and  exposition. 

6.  Use  simple  descriptive  methods  and  avoid  difficult  technical  terms. 

7.  Avoid  too  much  statistical  presentation — too  much  detail. 

8.  Use  outline  form  for  certain  parts  which  may  thus  be  made  clearer. 

9.  Study  the  rules  of  rhetoric  and  exposition. 

10.  Get  the  educational  philosophy  and  interpretation  rather  than 
legislative  or  compulsory  form  of  expression.  Do  not  advocate  to  the 
student  legislative  reform,  but  his  own  further  education  and  vocational 
advancement. 

The  questionnaires  also  offer  suggestions  that  one  who  would  avoid 
a  number  of  errors  may  follow: 

1.  Determine  the  purpose  or  use  of  the  material  and  hence  the  audience. 

2.  Select  the  scope  of  topics  in  line  with  the  purpose  or  use  of  the  material. 
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3.  Arrange  the  topics  and  write  them  up  so  that  the  end  or  purpose  will  be 
accomplished. 

4.  Plan  carefully  in  advance  for  kinds  of  material  desired. 

5.  Plan  statistical  tables  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

6.  Write  up  the  material  in  a  scientific  manner  with  all  of  the  necessary 
modifications  or  statements  to  show  that  knowledge  about  the  subject  is 
not  absolute. 

7.  Avoid  superficial  conclusions  based  on  insufficient  material. 

8.  Do  not  use  laudatory  terms. 

9.  Avoid  a  style  overly  favorable  or  overly  unfavorable. 

10.  Strive  for  an  interesting  appearance. 

11.  Look  over  the  whole  field  of  literature  to  see  whether  or  not  the  occu- 
pation or  field  has  been  adequately  covered. 

Finally  the  questionnaires  emphasize  the  importance  of : 

1.  Developing  a  critical  attitude  toward  one's  own  work. 

2.  Printing  only  material  which  has  been  based  upon  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation and  careful  analysis. 

3.  Employing  only  persons  who  have  had  suitable  training  and  field 
experience  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  important  piece  of  work. 

4.  Distinguishing  between  the  actual  labor  performed  and  the  physical 
and  social  surroundings  and  relationships. 

5.  Using  census  classifications  which  are  more  readily  understood  by  the 
average  reader. 

6.  Guarding  against  the  control  of  the  occupational  studies  by  any  one 
group  in  industry  and  being  unconsciously  influenced  by  this  group  in  the 
presentation  of  the  material. 

7.  Adapting  the  material  as  to  scope,  style,  and  method  of  presentation, 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  vocational  guidance  or  personnel  work. 

8.  Being  ready  to  assume  the  leadership  for  changing  methods. 

9.  Keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  users  of  the  material  in  order  that 
their  experience  with  its  use  may  be  known  and  so  modify  the  writing  of 
future  material. 
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Questions 

1.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  the  investigating 
and  the  writing  done  by  one  person,  in  an  occupational  study?  Have 
you  any  reasons  for  your  opinion  other  than  those  stated  in  this  chapter? 

2.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  tabulating  and  presenting  statistical 
material?     If  so,  what  methods  have  you  found  most  satisfactory? 

3.  From  the  standpoint  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance,  do  you 
believe  the  value  of  an  occupational  study  is  much  affected  by  its  final 
appearance  and  freedom  from  typographical  errors?  By  its  style  of 
writing?     By  its  bibliography  or  foreword? 

4.  Do  you  think  that  more  and  better  occupational  studies  are  needed,  or 
has  there  been  too  much  emphasis  on  research  in  this  field? 

5.  Should  pamphlets  on  occupations  be  provided  with  questions  and 
exercises  for  children  just  as  a  textbook  is  written? 


CHAPTER  X 

A.  THE  CONTENT,  VOLUME,  AND  USES  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  STUDIES 

By  May  Rogers  Lane1 

Examination  of  the  prefaces  of  the  occupational  studies  that  have 
been  made  in  a  number  of  cities  in  the  last  five  years  discloses  that  their 
avowed  purpose  was  to  aid  teachers  and  counselors,  first  in  leading  their 
pupils  14  to  21  years  of  age  to  choose  a  life  work  while  still  in  school, 
second  in  finding  employment  for  graduates  and  withdrawals  in  the  line 
of  their  chosen  occupation,  and  third  in  adapting  instruction,  for  at 
least  a  part  of  the  time  of  public  school  attendance,  to  preparation  for 
that  chosen  work.  The  studies  have  been  expected  to  play  an  important 
part,  therefore,  in  vocational  choice,  vocational  placement,  and  voca- 
tional education.  They  have  varied  widely  in  content,  volume,  empha- 
sis, methods  of  handling  the  information,  and  in  point  of  view,  and  the 
question  naturally  arises  whether  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been 
intended  are  being  adequately  fulfilled. 

A  survey  of  current  opinion  as  to  the  uses,  content,  and  volume  of 
occupational  studies  has  been  made  by  the  White- Williams  Foundation 
of  Philadelphia, — an  organization  that  aims  to  demonstrate  methods 
and  policies  in  connection  with  guidance.  After  a  two  years'  experi- 
ment in  making  occupational  studies  for  the  Junior  Employment  Service 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  every  step  of  which  was  marked  by  a 
consideration  of  methods  and  standards,  the  Foundation  made  this 
survey  in  order  to  learn  whether  the  Philadelphia  studies  were  serving 
their  purpose,  and  in  order  that  their  experience  and  conclusions  might 
be  made  available  to  others. 

The  Survey 

A  questionnaire  and  letter  of  explanation  were  sent  out  in  late  Decem- 
ber, 1924,  asking  for  replies  to  the  questions  about  the  content,  volume, 
and  uses  of  occupational  studies  and  submitting  three  of  the  Philadelphia 
publications  as  illustrative  material  for  constructive  criticism.  The 
632  recipients  of  the  questionnaire  were  located  in  every  State  in  the 
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country  and  probably  represent  the  educational  market  for  such  studies 
today. 

Although  the  number  of  replies  was  smaller  than  anticipated,  ten 
weeks  seemed  ample  opportunity  to  express  an  opinion,  and  the  actual 
number  of  those  who  are  critical  and  discriminative  of  occupational 
studies  is  probably  not  very  large.  The  following  summary  of  returns 
represents  a  total  of  99  individuals,  23  of  whom  are  directors,  supervisors, 
and  principals;  26  counselors,  co-ordinators,  and  visiting  teachers;  15 
teachers  in  junior  and  senior  high  and  vocational  schools;  17  normal 
school  and  university  instructors  of  education. 

The  questionnaire  returns  indicated  that  occupational  studies  were 
deemed  to  be  useful  in  five  different  kinds  of  situations,  in  courses  of 
study  and  talks  on  occupations  to  groups  of  students  in  public  schools, 
in  interviews  for  the  guidance  and  placement  of  individuals,  in  visits  to 
industries  by  teachers  and  counselors,  in  professional  study  by  teachers, 
counselors,  and  supervisors  in  service,  and  in  university  courses  of  study 
for  prospective  teachers  and  counselors  about  occupational  information 
and  surveys.  The  statements  about  each  of  these  five  activities  afford 
a  new  realization  of  the  ever-expanding  volume  of  information  needed 
by  those  who  are  using  the  studies. 

1.  Courses  of  Study  and  Talks  to  Groups  of  Students  on  Occupations. 
In  regard  to  occupational  talks  and  courses  of  study  for  classes  and 
assembly  groups  there  were  returns  from  22  individuals  who  were 
conducting  courses  in  occupations  in  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  grades. 
These  consisted  of  directors  of  vocational  guidance  or  vocational  educa- 
tion, principals,  and  grade  teachers.  Eight  of  these  individuals  were 
teaching  a  course  definitely  recognized  in  the  curriculum  as  " occupa- 
tions "  or  "  vocational  guidance. "  The  maximum  time  allotment  was 
usually  12  to  40  clock-hours  per  year  for  any  single  class,  but  four  of 
these  courses  had  as  many  as  90  to  133  clock-hours.  These  special 
courses  in  occupations  reached  as  many  as  55  pupils  in  an  R.F.D. 
locality  to  3,000  pupils  in  a  large  city. 

The  study  of  occupations  was  also  carried  on  in  connection  with 
civics,  vocational  civics,  community  life  problems,  social  sciences,  and 
English,  and,  in  these  curriculum  subjects,  from  600  to  6,000  pupils 
were  being  reached  in  practically  the  same  allotment  of  time, — 7  to 
50  clock-hours  per  year  for  a  single  class. 

Assembly  talks,  based  on  occupational  studies,  were  also  being  given 
at  irregular  intervals,  both  by  teachers  and  by  employment  counselors. 
There  is  increasing  evidence  that  specialization  in  one  or  two  occupa- 
tional talks  by  teachers  and  counselors  is  a  conservation  of  time  and 
effort,  and  the  talk  is  often  more  satisfactory  in  content  than  the  usual 
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address  by  the  business  man  who  does  not  realize  what  his  audience 
wants  to  know. 

2.  Guidance  and  Placement  Interviews  with  Individuals. — In  con- 
nection with  interviews  about  choice  of  occupation  and  preparation 
for  it,  the  studies  may  be  used  "to  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils  and  of 
applicants  for  jobs/'  either  "to  aid  them  in  making  a  choice  of 
life  work,"  or  "for  supplementary  study  after  they  think  they  have 
made  a  choice."  Studies  may  also  be  kept  on  hand  by  the  teacher  for 
the  pupils  "to  read  voluntarily,  for  reference,"  or  "to  be  loaned  and  the 
pupils  questioned  about  them  later,"  or  "to  be  purchased,  if  students 
are  interested  in  a  certain  occupation,"  or  "if  they  want  a  better  under- 
standing of  a  vocation  and  how  to  prepare  for  it."  These  were  the 
replies  from  junior  high  school  teachers,  senior  high  school  deans, 
employment  counselors,  university  professors,  and  city  directors  of 
vocational  education. 

In  addition  to  this  personal  use  by  pupils  and  applicants,  the  studies 
were  reported  to  be  of  service  to  school  and  employment  counselors 
"as  a  basis  of  advice  with  parents  and  pupils."  To  advise  "wisely," 
"intelligently,"  "definitely,"  and  "to  give  more  complete  information" 
were  evidently  counseling  ideals,  and  in  order  to  make  such  a  type  of 
counseling  possible,  the  studies  should  be  used  "for  the  better  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  and  counselors  as  to  what  information  is  to  be  given," 
and  "to  saturate  them  with  practical  facts  and  viewpoints."  As 
a  result  of  such  preparation,  "children  and  parents  learn  what  to  expect 
from  a  position,  and  what  preparation  for  advancement  is  necessary," 
and  "the  studies  also  serve  as  proof  to  correct  wrong  impressions," 
and  "to  convince  parents  and  students  that  your  statements  are 
founded  on  facts." 

3.  Visits  to  Industries. — Those  who  reported  that  they  visited  estab- 
lishments to  find  jobs,  to  study  jobs,  or  to  develop  courses  of  study 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  studies  were  helpful  "for  preliminary 
study,"  "for  comparison  of  local  conditions  with  those  elsewhere,"  "to 
give  purpose  to  visits,"  "to  save  time  during  the  visit,"  "to  learn  what 
to  look  for,"  for  explanation  after  the  visit  is  made,  and  even  as  a 
"substitute  for  visiting."  For  instance,  a  high  school  dean  studies 
them  in  preparation  for  visiting  in  order  "to  awaken  an  interest  in  an 
industry  as  offering  opportunity  for  life  work."  A  director  of  continua- 
tion schools  says,  "Preliminary  study  is  necessary  for  all  who  have  had 
no  trade  training  or  industrial  contacts."  Employment  counselors 
say  the  studies  are  helpful  "to  the  inexperienced  investigator,"  "to  get 
interpretive  background,"  "to  give  an  idea  of  what  information  to  get 
in  a  visit/'  and  "to  prepare  one  to  visit  intelligently  and  ask  important 
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questions."  Preliminary  study  is  also  helpful  "in  investigating  com- 
plaints of  working  conditions."  Other  placement  workers  say  such 
studies  "prepare  one  to  judge  a  particular  firm,"  and  "to  evaluate  the 
opportunities  so  that  an  applicant  can  be  directed  to  the  better  condi- 
tions." A  trade  school  coordinator  says  that  preliminary  study 
"enables  one  to  talk  to  employers  and  sell  educational  ideas  to  them." 

A  continuation  school  teacher  finds  them  helpful  "for  comparing 
reports  of  industry  by  the  pupils  with  the  printed  reports."  A  con- 
tinuation school  supervisor  says  the  studies  "give  purpose  to  teacher 
visiting  instead  of  aimless  follow-up."  A  high  school  counselor  thinks 
the  studies  are  "good  for  explanation  after  a  visit  is  made,"  and  a 
normal  school  teacher  of  industrial  arts  thinks  they  "supplement  knowl- 
edge after  visiting."  A  teacher  of  foremanship  suggests,  "Of  course, 
everyone  must  visit  the  jobs  in  which  he  makes  placements,  -but  the 
studies  help  to  give  a  working  knowledge  even  better  than  visiting," 
and  a  university  instructor  of  vocational  psychology  suggests  that,  "If 
studies  are  well  done  they  should  save  the  necessity  of  making  so  many 
first-hand  visits." 

4.  Professional  Study  for  Counselors  and  Teachers  in  Service. — 
The  fourth  way  in  which  studies  were  deemed  useful  was  for  professional 
study  by  counselors  and  teachers  in  service.  This  use  was  brought  out 
particularly  by  the  supervisors  of  education,  guidance,  and  placement. 
A  junior  high  school  principal  says  that  his  teachers  "must  have  this 
information  if  they  are  to  inform  and  guide  pupils."  A  state  supervisor 
of  continuation  schools  says,  "Teachers  are  ignorant  of  economic  and 
sociological  history,  present  trends,  and  actual  working  conditions. 
Time  is  lacking  to  ground  them  in  these  matters.  The  studies  save 
weeks  of  voluminous  reading,  emphasize  the  salient  points,  and  promptly 
bring  the  teacher  to  a  realization  of  what  she  ought  to  know.  They  are 
also  full  of  suggestions  that  an  intelligent  teacher  can  translate  into 
specific  instruction  material  in  mathematics,  science,  and  hygiene,  and 
are  rich  in  interpreting  the  employment  background  of  continuation 
school  pupils."  A  director  of  placement  and  guidance  says  that 
"counselors  need  all  such  studies  they  can  get."  A  city  director  of 
vocational  education  says  that  studies  are  "good  for  the  assignment  of 
regular  lessons  and  recitations  by  vocational  teachers."  A  state  super- 
visor of  industrial  education  says  that  "all  teachers  of  industrial  arts 
and  manual  training  should  be  encouraged  to  study  them." 

Supervisors  not  only  recommend  them  to  their  teachers  and  counselors 
for  professional  study,  but  use  them  "for  their  own  teacher  conferences," 
"for  staff  talks,"  "for  talks  at  parents'  meetings,"  "for  stay-in-school 
drives,"  and  "for  relaying  information  to  teachers  and  counselors  to 
be  worked  over  by  them  for  their  own  particular  needs." 
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5.  Occupational  Information  and  Surveys  for  Prospective  Teachers. — 

And,  finally,  occupational  studies  were  being  used  in  courses  in  "  occu- 
pational information  and  surveys"  for  prospective  teachers.  Their 
instructors  and  professors  in  normal  schools,  colleges,  institutes,  and 
universities  said  the  studies  were  a  "  guide  to  those  that  the  students 
themselves  should  make  in  their  local  communities  later,"  that  they 
must  read  them  "to  broaden  their  comprehension  of  occupations/'1 
that  they  are  "  types  of  what  needs  to  be  done  in  a  wide  range  of  occupa- 
tions/' that  they  "  illustrate  some  of  the  results  that  are  to  be  expected 
in  making  studies,"  and  that  they  are  "  examples  to  show  to  students 
what  is  being  done  and  how  it  is  done."  Normal  schools  also  have 
definite  courses  in  occupations  for  prospective  teachers,  in  which  "the 
student  committee  on  occupations  consults  the  studies  in  making  up 
their  own  reports."  Local  visiting  teacher  committees  and  continua- 
tion school  committees  "study  the  method  of  approach  and  of  handling 
occupational  material." 

The  Length  of  an  Occupational  Report. — This  summary  of  the  ways  in 
which  occupational  studies  are  employed  for  guidance,  study,  and 
training,  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  any  one  occupational  report 
can  possibly  serve  the  needs  of  the  entire  educational  system.  Is  a 
short  study  better  for  youth  and  a  longer  study  suitable  solely  for 
adults?  The  questionnaire  was  worded  so  as  to  draw  out  the  possible 
uses  for  both  short  and  long  studies  and  preferences  as  to  either.  The 
questionnaire  presented  the  problem  of  whether  a  survey  should  be 
reported  in  print  in  limited  or  extended  detail,  not  whether  a  short  field 
survey  might  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  a  comprehensive  one. 

The  returns  indicated  clearly  that  both  long  and  short  printed  reports 
were  needed.  The  short  studies  could  be  "put  into  the  hands  of  any 
junior  high  or  continuation  school  pupil,"  and  were  "indispensable"  to 
teachers  of  occupations  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  "for 
unit  lessons,"  and  "for  student  reference  libraries."  Visiting  teachers 
wanted  them  "when  there  is  no  organized  vocational  guidance  depart- 
ment," and  placement  counselors  wanted  them  "to  read  or  discuss  with 
children  and  parents."  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  equally  clear  that 
even  pupils  in  the  junior  high  and  CDntinuation  schools  used  the  longer 
bulletins  under  certain  circumstances.  Six  teachers  of  occupations 
said  the  bulletins  could  be  used  in  their  work  "when  time  permits  of 
extensive  study,"  "when  a  student  has  decided  on  a  vocation,  or  thinks 
he  has,  and  wants  to  make  a  more  detailed  study  of  it,"  or  "when  pupils 
are  definitely  preparing  for  some  line  of  work,"  or  "when  pupils  have  a 
special  report  to  prepare." 

The  usefulness  of  the  longer  study,  therefore,  seems  to  depend  not  so 
much  upon  the  age,  grade,  and  occupation  of  the  reader,  as  upon  the 
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purpose  of  the  reading.  The  short  study  was  undoubtedly  best  for 
young  people  "in  exploratory  and  self-finding  courses  in  occupations/' 
when  "a  quick,  extensive,  and  general  survey"  of  the  world's  work  was 
being  made.  It  was  also  best  for  adults  when  only  "  general  information 
in  clear,  concise  form"  is  wanted,  or  when  "time  is  too  limited  to  read 
the  longer  ones."  The  usefulness  of  the  longer  study  in  the  higher  grades 
and  for  teachers  and  counselors  themselves  "for  detailed  or  intensive 
study"  was  almost  unquestioned.  Some  writers  said  the  longer  study 
was  much  "more  readable,"  and  "more  adapted  for  widespread  use," 
its  "completeness  made  it  more  valuable  for  reference,  if  specific 
questions  are  raised,"  and  more  valuable  for  "the  orientation  of  the 
counselor  to  large  industries  with  many  ramifications."  In  fact,  a  state 
supervisor  of  continuation  schools  regards  the  fifty-page  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  as  a  brief  study  itself,  since  at  least  five  of  the  reports  produced 
in  other  cities  have  reached  a  volume  of  100  to  180  pages. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vote  on  the  question,  "If  but  one  report  is  to 
be  printed,  which  do  you  prefer  in  volume,  the  Monograph  or  the  Bulle- 
tin?" was  practically  a  tie.  People  in  all  grades  of  positions  preferred 
the  Bulletin,  and  people  in  all  grades  of  positions  preferred  the  Mono- 
graph. It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  any  report  that  is  to  have 
widespread  circulation  could  be  printed  in  both  greater  and  less  detail, 
and  in  editions  of  about  equal  number. 

The  Topical  Content  of  Occupational  Studies. — With  the  problems  of 
utilization  and  volume  of  occupational  studies  thus  surveyed,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  approach  the  problem  of  topical  content  with  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  extent  and  quality  of  information  that  a  report  should 
present.  That  the  information  should  be  comprehensive  has  been 
demonstrated.  That  the  content  and  scope  of  desirable  subject  matter 
is  somewhat  commonly  agreed  upon  is  proved  by  the  accompanying 
table,  "Comparison  of  Topics  in  Formal  Outlines  and  Studies."  Here 
the  wording  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Outline  is  given  since  it  was 
compiled  by  listing  the  topics  already  used  in  studies  and  outlines  else- 
where when,  in  1923,  the  problem  of  a  desirable  content  for  the  longer 
occupational  study  was  considered.  The  topics  thus  assembled  were 
regrouped,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  information  to  be  presented  on  any 
one  topic;  rephrased,  sometimes,  in  favor  of  the  more  specific  terms  of 
information  actually  to  be  obtained  rather  than  in  terms  of  that  more 
generalized  topic  or  question  that  might  be  asked;  and  rearranged  to 
give  emphasis  to  beginners'  jobs  and  to  the  education  and  experience 
they  must  secure  if  they  are  to  advance  to  the  skilled  and  supervisory 
position. 

Since  the  readers  of  the  proposed  Philadelphia  studies  would  probably 
be  high  school  students  as  well  as  teachers  and  counselors,  Part  I  was 
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intended  to  contain  interesting,  introductory  material  on  "the  Nature, 
Importance  and  History  of  the  Business, "  and  to  furnish  from  library 
sources  the  necessary  initial  information  for  the  actual  survey  of  establish- 
ments. Part  II  presents  "  Opportunities  for  Junior  Employment  and 
Instruction, "  including  the  departmental  and  occupational  organization 
of  the  entire  business.  "  Working  Conditions  "  are  reserved  for  Part  III, 
where  the  various  economic,  physical,  and  social  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  occupation  are  detailed.  Supplementary  material 
on  "Job  Analysis"  of  skilled,  adult  occupations  is  added  in  Part  IV, 
whenever  time  and  opportunity  in  the  survey  permit.  The  Appendix 
contains  a  "Bibliography, "  a  list  of  schools  or  "Chart  of  Training 
Opportunities,"  and  the  "Content  of  a  Good  Course  of  Training." 
The  Philadelphia  reports  have  been  built  on  this  outline,  the  main  head- 
ings remaining  in  the  table  of  contents  but  the  sub-topics  showing  what 
information  the  particular  outline  topic  has  yielded  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation. 

In  the  table  of  Comparison  of  Topics  on  page  116,  the  columns  to 
the  right  show,  by  means  of  stars  or  dashes,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  topics  in  other  outlines  and  studies,  much  as  the  Brewer  and  Cincin- 
nati outlines  for  classroom  discussion  of  an  occupation,  and  such  as  the 
Cincinnati,  California,  Chicago,  and  Detroit  printed  studies  embody, 
and  the  Chicago  "memorandum"  for  investigation  of  establishments. 
All  but  one  of  the  topics  appear  in  two  or  more  of  the  eight  columns  of  the 
table,  the  one  exception  being  the  Appendix  topic,  "Chart  of  Training 
Opportunities." 

Criticism  of  the  Topical  Content. — Criticism  of  the  topical  content  and 
scope  of  occupational  studies,  as  expressed  in  the  questionnaires,  was 
based  upon  examination  of  the  Philadelphia  electrical  study  table  of 
contents  and  in  some  cases  on  a  copy  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Outline 
itself.  Since  this  was  an  inclusive  and  comprehensive  outline,  as 
already  explained,  criticism  should  be  of  value  to  all  who  make  occupa- 
tional surveys.     The  questionnaire  put  the  problem  in  this  way. 

"The  table  of  contents  of  the  Philadelphia  studies  is  built  on  a  definite 
plan  as  to  scope,  emphasis,  and  arrangement  of  subject  matter;  of 
what  parts  or  qualities  do  you  think  most  highly?  What  parts  are 
least  helpful  to  you?  What  other  subject  matter  do  you  think  should 
be  included  in  future  studies?" 

The  parts  mentioned  oftenest  as  being  the  most  helpful  were  Part  II, 
Opportunities  for  Employment  and  Instruction,  and  Part  III,  Working 
Conditions,  or  else  certain  sub-topics  within  these  parts  were  mentioned. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  if  any  part  were  to  be  eliminated,  Part  I, 
Nature,  Importance,  and  History  of  the  Business  Man,  was  "of  least 
value  for  vocational  guidance"  because  this  was  "library  material" 
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and  was  "more  available  than  industrial  material."     Six  stated  that  it 
was  "hard  to  say  that  any  part  is  least  helpful." 

The  qualities  most  generally  approved  in  occupational  studies  were 
defmiteness,  clarity,  conciseness,  directness,  brevity  and  accuracy. 
By  far  the  most  comment  was  upon  such  research  qualities  as  "the 
recording  of  actual  situations,"  "actual  conditions  and  circumstances  of 
a  job,"  "facts  directly,  fully,  and  accurately  presented,"  "plain  truth," 
"specific  information,"  "up-to-date  information  not  obtainable  else- 
where," "combination  of  brevity  and  research  accuracy,"  and  "objec- 
tive data." 

The  ancient  controversy  about  the  value  of  local  information  to  people 
living  elsewhere  took  form,  now  and  then,  in  this  part  of  the  question- 
naire. A  director  of  vocational  education  thought  the  Bulletins  were 
"localized"  and  a  director  of  vocational  guidance  stated  that  the 
Bulletins  "pertained  exclusively  to  Philadelphia."  A  university 
professor  thought  they  were  "too  much  like  masters'  theses."  The 
value  of  studies  for  a  comparison  of  occupational  conditions  in  different 
localities  has  already  been  quoted  in  connection  with  their  use  in  indus- 
trial visiting.  From  comments  such  as  the  above  the  producer  of 
studies  learns  to  be  more  careful  in  the  wording  of  titles  on  the  cover. 

Although  most  writers  had  "nothing  to  suggest"  for  other  topics  to 
be  included  in  the  future,  or  said,  "Everything  is  in,"  a  few  good  sug- 
gestions were  made.  A  promotion  chart  was  wanted  by  a  vocational 
school  teacher,  who  submitted  an  excellent  example  of  one  he  had  made 
himself.  Our  comment  on  this  suggestion  is  that  the  "organization 
chart"  takes  the  place  of  it,  and  is  more  easily  read  than  are  variable 
graphic  lines.  Another  suggestion  was  for  an  index  at  the  end  of  the 
Bulletin.  We  think  that  a  well  organized  table  of  contents  takes  its 
place,  and  that  while  an  index  is  desirable  for  a  book  it  infrequently 
appears  in  a  pamphlet.  A  more  durable  binding  was  wanted  by  a  nor- 
mal school  teacher  of  industrial  arts.  In  Philadelphia  the  counselors 
were  supplied  with  binders  in  which  to  file  the  studies,  but  even  so  the 
reports  would  be  more  durable  in  dark  covers. 

Still  another  valuable  suggestion  was  that  a  topic  should  be  added  for 
"specific  cases  of  young  workers,"  and  we  think  that  would  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  reports.  The  Philadelphia  topic,  "lines 
of  promotion  and  successful  careers  of  adults,"  was  intended  to  include 
the  early  education  and  experience  of  those  who  have  attained  success, 
and  perhaps  this  would  cover  the  point.  Interviewing  both  young  and 
adult  workers  in  any  survey  would  be  very  desirable,  but  the  pressure  to 
produce  the  occupational  information  itself  is  so  great  that  more  time 
and  more  investigators  must  be  available  if  this  feature  is  to  be  added. 
The  same  comment  may  be  made  to  the  two  suggestions  that  the  studies 
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" should  contain  exercises  or  problems  for  the  use  of  the  material" 
and  "  suggestions  as  to  what  the  schools  can  and  should  do  with  the 
information."  The  time  element,  the  number  of  investigators,  and  the 
qualifications  of  one  or  more  of  the  investigators  to  handle  the  pedagog- 
ical applications  of  the  material  or  to  work  out  courses  of  instruction 
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must  all  be  taken  into  account  if  this  is  to  be  included  in  a  research 
plan. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  probable  that  a  desirable  content  and  scope  for 
occupational  surveys  have  been  demonstrated  according  to  the  returns 
from  the  questionnaire.  There  has  been  no  intent  in  this  report  to 
prescribe  in  any  way  the  arrangement,  or  emphasis,  or  volume  of  subject 
matter.  These  characteristics  will  inevitably  vary  in  different  cities. 
But  if  a  clearance  or  information  service  for  occupational  studies  were  to 
be  established,  it  might  be  possible  for  a  clearance  secretary  to  supply 
some  such  information  as  is  contained  in  this  report  to  those  who  seek  it; 
and  if  a  critical  bibliography  of  occupational  studies  were  to  be  com- 
piled, the  table  prepared  for  this  report  illustrates  one  way  of  comparing 
content,  scope,  and  terminology. 

Questions 

1.  Prepare  an  outline  of  the  ways  in  which  occupational  studies  are  used 
to  aid  pupils  in  choice  of  occupation,  to  prepare  counselors  to  advise  with 
pupils  and  parents,  to  interpret  industries  to  the  schools,  to  translate 
occupational  facts  into  instructional  material,  and  to  train  counselors 
and  prospective  teachers. 

2.  Under  what  conditions  is  the  brief  occupational  study  to  be  prepared? 
The  longer  study? 

3.  In  presenting  first  the  subject  matter  of  Part  I,  how  has  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  Outline  given  consideration  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  reader? 

4.  In  presenting  survey  facts  in  Parts  II,  III,  and  IV,  how  has  the  reader's 
point  of  view  been  considered,  first  by  describing  a  trip  through  the 
departments  of  business,  next  by  describing  where  juniors  may  begin 
employment  and  get  instruction  for  advancement,  next  by  stating  and 
illustrating  the  steps  of  promotion,  next  by  describing  working  conditions, 
and  finally  by  presenting  detailed  studies  of  adult  skilled  jobs? 

5.  How  have  good  arrangement  and  emphasis  been  achieved  in  occupational 
studies  from  other  cities? 

6.  Compare  examples  of  " organization  charts"  and  " promotion  charts" 
and  tell  which  are  preferable. 

7.  Do  you  think  that  "a  desirable  content  and  scope  for  occupational 
surveys  has  been  demonstrated?" 

8.  Why  do  occupational  studies  usually  not  include  cases  of  young  workers 
and  exercises  for  the  use  of  the  material? 
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B.  RELATIONSHIPS  EXISTING  BETWEEN  THE 

COUNSELOR  AND  THE  OCCUPATIONAL 

INVESTIGATOR 

By  May  Rogers  Lane 

Four  Special  Types  of  Information  Expected  of  the  Counselor. — 

As  rapidly  as  the  duties,  qualifications,  and  relationships  of  the  voca- 
tional counselor  are  clarified  by  job  analyses,  discussions,  and  surveys  of 
counseling  practices,  our  conception  of  the  counselor's  position  and  of 
the  vocational  guidance  movement  as  a  whole  is  broadened.  The  work, 
indeed,  has  been  truly  defined  as  social  engineering,  and  its  function  the 
conservation  of  human  resources.  Of  the  vocational  counselor  in  the 
public  schools  we  are  tending  to  expect  a  service  to  individuals  and 
to  groups  of  individuals  that  is  based  on  a  knowledge  (1)  of  the  duties, 
requirements,  and  possibilities  of  junior  and  adult  occupations,  (2)  of 
the  function  and  availability  of  curricula  in  preparing  for  those  occupa- 
tions, (3)  of  the  mental  and  physical  handicaps  of  youth  that  affect 
their  behavior  in  school  and  their  chances  for  occupational  success,  and 
(4)  of  their  family  relationships  and  adjustments  in  the  community 
that  affect  their  occupational  opportunities,  ideals,  and  moral  qualities. 

Probably  few  if  any  counselors  have  had  the  broad  experience  or 
training  that  would  enable  them  to  apply  these  four  types  of  informa- 
tion to  the  cases  of  individual  students  and  to  render  the  counseling 
service  that  would  be  ideal.  And  yet  the  obvious  need  for  such  guid- 
ance by  students  has  led  teachers  to  volunteer  or  accept  assignments 
to  such  service,  and  limited  as  their  information  in  these  four  fields  of 
knowledge  may  have  been,  their  service  has  been  of  undoubted  value. 
We  must,  however,  look  forward  to  a  more  complete  realization  of  the 
counseling  function  and  to  securing  a  larger  measure  of  this  fourfold 
fact  foundation  for  our  counseling  activities. 

Services  Expected  of  the  Occupational  Investigator. — To  an  ever- 
increasing  extent  the  occupational  investigator  is  being  called  upon  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  counseling  efficiency  by  supplying  occupa- 
tional and  curricular  facts  about  the  working  world  and  about  the 
educational  content  and  curriculum  requirements  of  vocations. 
Although  engaged  in  a  specialized  field  of  research  that  apparently 
removes  them  from  the  pupils  in  school,  investigators  are  and  should  be 
primarily  interested  in  guidance  rather  than  in  occupations  and  research 
as  such.  Those  who  hold  this  position  today  are  indirectly  reaching 
young  people  through  teachers  and  counselors  by  placing  in  their  hands 
studies  that  are  the  "  tools  of  the  trade,"  hoping  that  counseling  may 
be  more  effective  and  may  be  done  with  some  assurance  that  it  will 
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stand  the  test  of  record  keeping  and  future  follow-up.  The  following 
summary  of  tasks  now  performed  by  occupational  investigators  under 
such  titles  as  research  director,  research  associate,  research  assistant, 
research  secretary,  and  research  supervisor,  and  even  without  title  but 
"In  Charge"  of  occupational  studies,  may  not  be  a  complete  list  but  it 
contains  those  that  are  most  generally  performed  and  that  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  position. 

1.  Making  pamphlet  studies  of  occupations  for  the  use  of  students  and 
teachers,  including  studies  of  the  vocational  curriculum. 

2.  Directing  the  production  of  these  studies  by  trained  investigators  or 
by  advanced  university  students. 

3.  Keeping  in  touch  with  studies  being  made  in  other  cities,  exchanging 
reports,  maintaining  a  reference  library,  and  co-operating  with  other 
investigators  in  establishing  an  information  service  on  research  methods 
and  results. 

4.  Assembling  and  supplying  loan  sets  of  pamphlet  studies,  bibliog- 
raphies, slides,  pictures,  news  clippings,  and  exhibit  material  for  the  use 
of  teachers  of  occupational  information, — a  form  of  group  counseling. 

5.  Assisting  teachers  of  occupational  information  in  the  development  of 
unit  lesson  plans  for  the  use  of  these  materials. 

6.  Giving  university  courses  of  study  for  counselors,  placement  workers, 
teachers  of  occupational  information,  industrial  arts,  and  continuation 
schools  during  the  year  and  in  summer  institutes. 

The  first  three  of  these  tasks  concern  the  making  of  occupational 
studies  and  promoting  their  production  by  others,  and  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed at  this  time  since  they  do  not  involve  direct  relationships  with  the 
counselor  on  the  job,  but  the  last  three  activities  involve  counselor 
supervision  and  counselor  training  and  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper.  In  a  word,  the  relationships  now  existing  between  the  occupa- 
tional investigator  and  the  counselor  are  those  of  a  supervisor  and  trainer 
and  pertain  to  the  counselor's  acquisition  of  facts  about  occupations 
and  curricula  and  the  use  of  that  information  in  group  and  individual 
counseling. 

Counselor  Supervision. — The  task  of  the  occupational  investigator 
that  permits  a  partial  supervision  of  counselors  in  conferences  and  staff 
meetings  concerns  their  visits  to  establishments  and  their  teaching  of 
the  junior  course  in  occupations.  This  partial  supervision  is  perhaps 
as  important  a  service  as  the  production  of  occupational  studies,  since 
it  is  just  as  desirable  to  get  the  studies  used  in  the  schoolroom  as  it  is  to 
make  them.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  study  of  any  general  value  can 
be  made  for  less  than  $600  for  salaries  and  printing  of  a  small  edition, 
and  this  is  too  large  an  investment  if  the  report  fails  to  reach  the  stu- 
dents for  whom  it  is  primarily  intended.     And  so  the  occupational 
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investigator  who  sees  how  the  studies  could  be  used  in  the  classroom  has 
been  assisting  teachers  of  classes  in  occupations  by  supplying  sets  of 
studies,  pictures,  library  references,  and  exhibit  material,  and  by  con- 
ferring with  teachers  on  lesson  plans.  In  Cincinnati  the  investigator 
meets  groups  of  teachers  for  discussion  of  occupations;  and  in  Cleveland, 
individual  teachers  are  assisted  in  the  development  of  unit  lesson  plans 
that  are  to  be  mimeographed  and  made  available  to  other  social  science 
and  occupations  teachers  of  the  eighth  grade. 

Whether  junior  high  school  teachers  of  occupations  are  " counselors' ' 
is  a  fine  point.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  teach  occupations  and 
avoid  the  discussion  of  their  vocational  significance.  Such  teachers 
engage  in  group  counseling  just  as  much  as  do  actual  counselors  who 
teach  the  occupations  course,  or  who  supervise  its  teaching  by  others. 
If  group  counseling  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  junior  course  in  occupa- 
tions, then  the  wisdom  of  adding  the  subject  to  the  already  crowded 
curriculum  may  be  doubted.  An  occupations  course  has  social  values, 
and  it  is  popular  with  students,  but  it  can  be  justified  chiefly  as  the  first 
step  in  vocational  guidance.  Such  a  course  is  intended  to  precede 
the  vocational  interviews  of  students  with  the  counselor,  and  voca- 
tional interviews  are  much  more  effective  if  the  time  does  not  have  to 
be  spent  in  giving  information  that  the  student  could  have  received  in 
the  classroom.  Many  of  those  who  come  to  the  interview  with  hazy 
or  negative  ambitions  could  be  helped  by  the  junior  occupations  course 
to  some  intelligent,  well-founded,  tentative  choices,  if  not  to  a  single 
positive  choice  of  vocation.  The  personal  interview  following  such  a 
course  could  then  be  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  the  best  choice  of 
curriculum  or  job,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the  mental,  physical,  economic, 
and  social  handicaps  that  should  be  referred  by  the  counselor  to  the 
proper  agency  of  relief.  Supervision  of  the  individual  interview  is 
nowhere  an  existing  relationship,  between  the  investigator  and  coun- 
selor, so  far  as  is  known  at  the  present  time,  but  partial  or  indirect  super- 
vision of  group  counseling  is  an  existing  relationship  in  at  least  two  cities. 

Visits  to  employment  establishments,  the  other  principal  existing 
form  of  counselor  supervision,  are  often  a  part  of  training  courses  in 
universities;  but  visits  by  counselors-in-service  have  been  supervised 
by  the  investigator  in  Chicago,  and  new  employment  counselors  were 
personally  conducted  by  the  investigator  in  Philadelphia  to  a  dozen 
firms  in  which  different  types  of  occupations  could  be  observed.  In 
both  cities,  supervision  naturally  included  instructions  as  to  informa- 
tion desired,  and  how  to  obtain  it  and  write  it  up  on  schedule  forms, 
together  with  personal  conferences  when  reports  were  turned  in  and  staff 
meetings  in  which  experiences  and  information  were  discussed.  The 
written  schedule  reports  of  visits  were  of  value  for  placement  and  follow- 
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up  purposes  and  aided  the  counselors  themselves  to  visualize  the  world's 
work. 

The  objective  of  visits  and  reports  was  not  considered  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  pamphlet  studies  of  occupations.  There  is  a  popular  fallacy 
that  counselors  can  do  occupational  research,  whereas  a  knowledge  of 
economics  and  research  methods  are  essential,  and  the  obligation  to  get 
the  information  for  which  the  visit  is  made  involves  a  responsibility, 
skill,  and  understanding  of  what  is  seen  and  heard,  that  requires  pro- 
longed visiting  experience.  Then  too,  the  writing  of  a  survey  report 
is  more  or  less  of  a  trade  in  itself,  and  experience  seems  to  indicate  that 
not  less  than  half  time  should  be  devoted  by  any  counselor  to  the 
making  of  an  occupational  study.  The  research  supervisor's  time 
could  better  be  spent  in  making  the  study  alone  unless  the  counselor  can 
be  assigned  to  a  series  of  studies  in  which  there  will  gradually  be  less 
and  less  supervision,  in  which  case  the  counselor  will  expect  to  become 
a  trained  research  worker. 

Counselors'  visits  to  establishments  have  often  been  concerned 
with  new  firms  in  which  applicants  for  employment  have  been  placed 
and  with  firms  where  the  working  conditions  have  been  a  matter  of 
complaint.  Schedule  reports,  conferences,  and  staff  meetings  ensure 
that  the  visits  are  of  value  both  to  the  counselor  and  to  the  work  of 
the  placement  office.  It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  expect  that  full- 
time  counselors,  especially  those  who  do  placement  work,  should  devote 
one  half-day  a  week  to  these  necessary  and  educative  contacts  with  the 
business  world. 

The  recent  survey  of  vocational  guidance  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  makes  the  following  statement  about  counselor  contacts  with 
industry : 

Vocational  counseling,  and  all  educational  counseling  as  well,  must 
take  cognizance  of  the  occupational  world.  The  necessity  for  practical 
and  not  merely  theoretical  knowledge  of  its  demands  and  point  of  view 
are  recognized  in  counseling  programs.  Whether  or  not  time  is  allotted 
the  counselors  to  obtain  occupational  information  at  first  hand,  coun- 
selors need  that  information,  and  it  must  be  made  available.  Direct 
contact  increases  the  counselor's  knowledge  and  efficiency  and  reinforces 
his  position. 

Counselor  Training. — In  addition  to  the  work  of  counselor  supervision, 
occupational  investigators  are  increasingly  in  demand  for  counselor 
training  in  preparatory  and  extension  courses  of  study.  Preparatory 
courses  for  the  training  of  prospective  teachers  in  normal  schools  and 
universities  are  now  including  the  study  of  occupational  pamphlets  and 
of  general  occupational  information.  The  courses  are  usually  given  by 
faculty  instructors,  but  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati  a  preparatory 
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course  in  occupational  information  is  being  given  by  the  investigator 
attached  to  the  vocation  bureau  of  the  public  schools  and  is  required  of 
all  graduates  of  the  College  of  Education. 

Extension  courses  for  teachers  and  counselors  are  more  numerous  than 
preparatory  courses  and  are  given  at  Boston  University  and  the  Uni- 
versities of  California,  Cincinnati,  Columbia,  Harvard,  New  York 
University  and  New  York  State  Department  of  Education  at  the  Oswego 
Summer  Institute.  In  these  six  universities  the  specialized  knowledge 
of  an  occupational  investigator  is  drafted  for  the  courses  in  occupational 
information  and  research  and  even  in  the  philosophy  and  administra- 
tion of  part-time  schools.  The  investigators  who  teach  them  are  now 
engaged,  or  have  been  engaged  in  the  past,  in  making  or  directing  occu- 
pational studies  for  juniors. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  point  out  that  a  dozen  years  ago  courses  in 
occupational  information  were  non-existent  in  this  country.  Would-be 
counselors  of  those  days  could  fit  themselves  for  occupational  and  curric- 
ular  counseling  only  through  attaching  themselves  to  a  local  vocational 
survey  such  as  those  made  in  Richmond,  Minneapolis,  and  Indiana 
cities,  or  through  training  for  research  and  civil  service  positions  that 
would  take  them  into  the  workrooms  of  industrial  and  commercial 
establishments.  Even  today  opportunities  for  studying  occupational 
research  and  courses  in  occupational  information  are  very  limited  in 
number,  and  we  may  well  consider  how  the  vocational  guidance  move- 
ment can  hope  to  realize  its  aims  unless  there  are  more  instructors  who 
can  give  these  courses,  and  more  research  workers  who  can  continue  the 
program  of  making  occupational  studies.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  a 
vital  need  for  more  extension  courses  for  counselors  and  teachers  in 
methods  and  principles  of  occupational  research,  and  for  more  courses 
in  occupational  and  curricular  information. 

Questions 

1.  What  kinds  of  information  are  involved  in  a  "  fourfold  fact  foundation  " 
for  counseling  activities? 

2.  How  have  the  courses  in  occupations  been  partially  supervised  by  occupa- 
tional investigators  in  Cincinnati  arid  Cleveland? 

3.  How  have  counselors'  visits  to  establishments  been  supervised  in  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia? 

4.  Discuss  the  advantages  of  teaching  an  occupations  course  as  the  first  step 
in  vocational  guidance. 

5.  Discuss  the  advantages  of  supervised  counselors'  visits  to  establishments. 

6.  In  what  ways  may   counselors  obtain   occupational  information   and 
research  training? 


CHAPTER  XI 

OCCUPATIONAL  MATERIAL  NEEDED  BY  THE  TEACHERS 
AND  USE  TO  BE  MADE  OF  IT 

By  Cleo  Murtland1 

A  variety  of  occupational  material  is  needed  for  effective  work  in 
guidance,  counseling,  and  placement,  for  two  obvious  reasons.  There 
are  many  occupations  in  present-day  life.  A  goodly  number  of  occupa- 
tions are  of  immediate  interest  to  the  pupils,  and  a  still  greater  number 
are  important  as  future  possibilities.  The  second  accepted  fact  is  that 
young  people  vary  widely,  and  individual  differences  must  be  expected 
to  affect  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  vocational  information  they 
acquire,  and  the  wisdom  with  which  they  may  be  expected  to  choose  the 
immediate  and  the  future  occupation. 

Considerable  occupational  source  material  for  the  teachers'  and  for 
pupils'  use,  and  material  prepared  especially  for  the  pupils'  use  is 
required  in  every  phase  of  the  work.  While  the  list  given  here  may 
suggest  little  new  material,  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  at  hand  to  make 
this  list  complete. 

Types  of  Occupational  Material 

Three  types  of  material  are  essential:  (1)  printed  matter,  (2)  illus- 
trative material,  and  (3)  outlines  or  plans  for  analyses.  Indicated 
briefly,  these  are  as  follows* 

1.  Printed  matter. 

A.  Industrial  studies: 

(a)  Descriptive  for  general  information  about  specific  industries  or 

groups  of  allied  industries. 
(6)   Organization  plans  showing  schemes  in  use  by  various  industries, 
(c)   Charts  showing  geographical  distribution  of  industries. 

B.  Occupational  studies: 
(a)  For  teachers'  use : 

(1)  In  analytic  form — preferably  a  standard  form  and  complete  in 
detail  and  treatment — and  in  manual  form  if  possible. 

(2)  In  descriptive  form  to  round  out  lesson  or  supplement  manual 
material. 

1  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan, 
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(3)  Job  analyses  for  specific  job  activities  and  requirements. 

(4)  Legal  restrictions  or  requirements  of  specific  types  of  work — 

hours   and    conditions   of   labor,    workmen's   compensation, 
minimum  wage. 
(b)  For  pupils'  use : 

(1)  Pamphlets    setting    forth    local   occupations  in  brief  popular 

statement  with  illustrations  or  cartoons. 

(2)  Charts  depicting  and  explaining  local  occupations. 

(3)  Promotional  charts  in  simplified  form. 

C.  Books: 

(a)  For  teachers'  use: 

(1)  Standard  technical  reference  books  and  manuals. 

(2)  Descriptive  and  historical  material. 

(3)  Standard   reference    and  textbooks  on  economics  of  industries 
and  occupations. 

(b)  For  pupils'  use: 

(1)  Textbooks  on  occupations. 

(2)  Social  science  texts. 

(3)  Elementary  economics  texts. 

D.  Magazines  and  newspapers  for  current  material: 

(a)  A  file  of  clippings  and  pictures  for  phases  of  occupational  study. 

(b)  Industrial  and  trade  catalogues. 

2.  Illustrative  and  demonstration  material. 

A.  Product  material: 

(a)  Raw  materials  in  stages  of  production : 

(1)  Collected  and  made  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

(2)  Commercial  exhibits,  as  silk,  flax,  and  sugar. 
(6)  Exhibits  of  finished  products : 

(1)  For  a  single  industry. 

(2)  For  a  group  of  industries. 

(c)  Markets  for  goods  produced  and  distribution : 

(1)  Local  products. 

(2)  Key  or  essential  products  as  meat,  iron,  etc. 

(d)  Slides  showing  products  and  processes. 

B.  Occupational  material : 

(a)  Models  for  demonstration. 

(6)   Pictures  and  charts  depicting  occupations. 

(c)  Demonstration    of    mechanics    of    an    occupation,    as   telephone 
service. 

(d)  Moving    pictures    of    industries  and  industrial  processes.     (Slow 
movement  type  of  special  operations.) 

3.  Outlines  or  plans  for  occupational  analyses. 
A.  For  teachers'  analyses  of : 

(a)  Industries. 

(6)   Groups  of  occupations. 

(c)    Jobs  or  operations. 
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B.  For  pupils'  studies: 

(a)  Groups  (and  "fields")  of  occupations. 
(6)   Specific  occupations  or  jobs. 


An  occupations  laboratory  under  the  control  of  a  counselor  who  directs 
pupils  and  teachers  in  the  use  of  these  materials  is  most  desirable.  The 
next  best  plan  is  to  have  the  material  in  the  school  library  classified  and 
made  accessible  as  occupational  material.  Exhibits  and  other  bulky 
illustrative  material,  by  this  plan,  would  be  placed  in  the  school  museum 
or  storeroom.  When  schools  lack  both,  or  one  or  the  other,  teachers 
must  gather  and  take  care  of  their  own  material — a  plan  that  is  wasteful 
since  it  is  likely  to  mean  much  duplication  of  work  and  loss  of  materials. 
The  plan  that  is  adopted  by  any  locality  should  in  any  case  include 
careful  classification  of  material,  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  instruction 
in  the  choice  of  an  occupation  for  varying  types  of  pupils,  for  placement 
purposes,  and  for  occupational  instruction  in  all  grades. 

Occupational  Material  as  Subject  Matter 

Occupational  material  has  definite,  but  varied  uses,  which  are  governed 
by  factors  that  too  often  are  merged  or  confused.  It  is  pertinent  here 
to  consider  the  use  of  occupational  material  from  the  standpoint  of 
subject  matter,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  use  pupils  will  make  of  it. 

The  forms  of  occupational  material  indicated  here  are  used  for  the 
three  phases  of  vocational  guidance:  (1)  as  vocational  or  occupational 
information,  (2)  as  material  to  aid  in  the  choice  of  an  occupation,  and 
(3)  as  a  basis  for  placement.     Indicated  briefly  these  are: 

1.  As  vocational  or  occupational  information: 

A.  About  occupations: 
(a)  Descriptions. 
(6)   Analyses. 

B.  About  occupational  opportunities: 

(a)  For  given  abilities  and  qualifications. 
(6)   Immediate  employment, 
(c)   Future  vocation. 

C.  About  occupational  requirements:  i 

(a)  Entrance: 

(1)  Knowledge. 

(2)  Skills. 

(3)  Physical  and  personal  fitness. 

(b)  " Sticking"  requirements. 

(c)  Promotional  requirements. 
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2.  As  material  to  aid  in  the  choice  of  an  occupation : 

A .  For  the  immediate  job : 

(a)  Entrance  requirements: 

(1)  Knowledge. 

(2)  Skills. 

(3)  Physical  and  personal  fitness. 

(b)  Wages. 

(c)  Responsibilities. 

(d)  Opportunities,  the  way  out,  and  the  next  step . 

B.  For  the  future  job,  trade,  or  business: 
(a)  Entrance  requirements: 

(1)  Education. 

(2)  Skills. 

(3)  Physical  and  personal  fitness, 

(b)  " Sticking' '  requirements: 

(1)  Standards  of  work. 

(2)  Responsibility — capacity  for. 

(3)  Personal  qualifications: 

(a)   Manner. 
(6)   Readiness. 

(c)  Reserve. 

(d)  Dependability  in  routine  and  emergencies. 

(c)  Promotion  or  advancement  opportunities. 

3.  As  a  basis  for  placement: 

A.  For  the  immediate  job. 

B.  For  after  school  and  summer  jobs. 

C.  For  the  steady  job. 

D.  For  future  job — so-called  "life  work." 

Use  of  Occupational  Material  and  Pupils'  Needs 

These  applications  of  occupational  materials  are  needed  in  every 
situation.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  not  all  occupational  material 
may  be  used  with  any  one  group,  or  individual,  and  the  same  method 
will  not  apply  equally  well  in  all  instances.  What  is  used  and  the  way 
it  is  used  should  be  determined  by  the  pupils'  interests  and  abilities, 
their  occupational  potentialities,  and  their  immediate  and  future  needs. 

For  example,  there  are  pupils  of  elementary  school  attainment  who 
are  normal  but  of  working  age  who  will  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law 
releases  them;  there  are  others  of  elementary  grade  retarded  and  of 
working  age.  In  the  secondary  schools,  including  the  vocational 
schools,  there  are  normal  work-age  pupils,  and  retarded  or  failed  pupils 
of  working  age.  There  are  in  both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary 
schools  young  people  with  a  school  attendance  expectancy  covering  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  periods,  perhaps  with  higher  educa- 
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tional  expectancy,  who  require  a  different  type  of  occupational  study 
from  that  needed  by  the  go-to-work  type  of  pupil. 

The  use  to  be  made  of  occupational  material  differs  as  groups 
and  individuals  differ.  These  differences  affect,  (1)  the  approach  or 
approaches  to  occupational  study,  (2)  the  character  and  amount  of 
subject  matter  to  be  used  with  pupils  in  given  situations,  and  (3)  the 
kind  and  nature  of  experience  that  should  be  provided. 

The  method  of  approach  to  occupational  study  is  affected,  not  only 
by  the  abilities  and  interests  of  the  pupils,  but  by  their  occupational 
potentialities  and  their  school  attendance  expectancy.  Furthermore 
the  occupations  they  may  enter  necessarily  affect  instruction. 
Certainly  the  featuring  of  professions  with  college  degree  requirements, 
with  pupils  for  whom  employment  is  on  the  horizon  either  as  release 
from  school  or  as  a  means  of  learning  a  trade  not  taught  in  the  schools, 
is  misdirected  effort,  and,  perhaps,  a  doubtful  policy,  It  is  as  much  the 
responsibility  of  the  school  to  make  a  good  case  for  trade  and  mechanical 
occupations  and  for  business,  as  it  is  for  the  professions. 

Taken  from  the  standpoint  of  employment  there  are  conditioning 
factors  to  be  reckoned  with  in  attempting  occupational  instruction  with 

1.  The  immediate-job  pupil: 

A.  Who    aids    the    family — after    school,    Saturday,    and    holiday 
employment. 

B.  Who  wishes  to  stay  in  school  and  will  work  for  the  privilege  in  after 
school  odd  jobs,  Saturday  work. 

C.  Who  wants  to  be  released  from  school  and  probably  is  not  interested 
in  any  particular  kind  of  a  job.     Probably  retarded. 

2.  The  near-future  job  pupil: 

A.  Who  will  take  any  job — for  release  from  school  at  close  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  period. 

B.  Who  aspires  to  a  trade  or  business  occupation — something  to  learn 
and  promotion  in  view. 

3.  The  future-job  pupil: 

A.  Of  relatively  long  school  expectancy. 

Character  and  amount  of  occupational  information  also  varies  for  the 
different  types  of  occupations  and  pupils'  interests  and  outlook. 

A.  The    immediate    job    without    a    future    for   which   there    should   be 
provided : 

(a)  Specific  detailed  information  about  the  character  of  the  work. 

(b)  Skills  required  for  the  job. 

(c)  Rules  and  regulations,  if  any. 

(d)  General  code — where  rules  are  lacking. 

(e)  Plant  or  firm  policy  or  policies,  especially  those  that  affect  young 
workers. 
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(f)  Hazards,  if  any,  and  workers'  rights  and  obligations  where  hazards 
exist. 

(g)  Inspiration  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

(h)  Development  of  self-confidence  and  self-reliance,  if  needed. 
(i)  Wages — method  of  payment,  hours,  overtime. 

B.  The  immediate  job  with  a  future  for  which  there  should  be  provided : 

(a)  Specific  information  about  the  job. 

(b)  General  knowledge  required,  and  that  specifically  related  to  the  job. 

(c)  Nature  and  extent  of  skills  required. 

(d)  Rules  and  regulations  governing  the  establishment,  department,  and 
job. 

(e)  Plant  or  firm  policy  or  policies  affecting  workers. 
(/)  Code  of  the  occupations,  as  for  electrical  work. 

(g)  Hazards  of  the  occupation — legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
worker  and  employer  where  hazards  exist. 

(h)  Wages — method  of  payment — rate  of  overtime. 

(i)  Bonus  or  premium  system,  if  any. 

(j)  Employees'  benefit,  if  any. 

(k)  Hours — regularity  of  work,  overtime. 

(I)  Promotional  opportunities  and  order  of  promotion — relation  of  one 
job  to  others,  especially  for  group  or  team  workers. 

(m)  Provision  for  information  about  the  next  job  ahead. 

C.  The  future  job  with  a  future  for  which  there  should  be  provided : 

(a)  Information  about  occupations  in  comparative  form. 

(b)  Brief  history  and  descriptions  of  fields  of  work  and  specific  occupa- 
tions for  background. 

(c)  Educational  requirements  of  a  number  of  occupations. 

id)  Skills  and  special  knowledge  required  in  various  fields  and  occupations. 

(e)  Codes  or  regulations  and  principles  underlying  them. 

(/)  Standards  of  workmanship  required. 

(g)  Wages  in  various  occupations,  and  wage  systems  used. 

(h)  Survey  of  an  industry  made  by  the  pupils. 

(i)  Occupational  analyses  made  by  the  pupils. 

(j)  Promotional  charts  made  by  the  pupils. 

(k)  Types  of  industrial  organizations  charted  by  the  pupils. 

(/)  Demonstrations  and  tests. 

The  kinds  and  nature  of  experience  that  may  be  provided,  if  the  term 
experience  may  be  used  broadly,  is  also  somewhat  varied.  Broadly, 
(1)  observation,  (2)  try-out  courses,  and  (3)  actual  participation  furnish 
what  one  may  justly  call  getting  the  feeling  of  the  work  in  hand.  Since 
experience  and  outlook  are  important  factors  in  selecting  and  preparing 
for  occupations,  doing  should  be  provided  for  wherever  possible.  This 
may  be  done  through 
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A.  Observation: 

(a)  Demonstrations  of  occupational  activities,  skills,  etc. 

(b)  Visits  to  places  of  employment  with  written  reports  or  oral  descrip- 
tions to  organize  and  clarify  knowledge  gained. 

B.  Try-out  courses  in 

(a)  Shop  courses  giving  variety  of  experiences  to  demonstrate  technique 
and  content. 

(b)  Commercial  courses  on  similar  basis. 

C.  Participation  in 

(a)  Productive  school  shops  as  direct  preparation  for  employment. 

(b)  Industrial  establishments  as  employed  workers  or  as  pupils  on  the 
cooperative  plan. 

For  the  go-to-work  type  of  pupil,  the  occupation  without  a  future, 
little  description  of  the  occupation  is  practicable.  Since  promotion  is 
improbable,  other  gains  to  be  made  in  working  experience,  such  as 
taking  and  executing  directions  promptly  and  satisfactorily,  readiness 
to  measure  up  to  requirements,  steadiness,  attention  to  business,  and 
like  matters  should  be  capitalized  by  the  counselor  and  placement 
officer. 

t  For  the  go-to-work  type  of  pupils,  the  immediate  job  with  a  future 
presents  a  very  different  problem.  Educational  requirements,  though 
of  less  than  high  school  grade,  or  at  most  not  more  than  high  school 
grade,  promotional  possibilities  and  probabilities,  skills  required,  special 
training  needed,  furnish  much  material  for  the  teacher  and  counselor. 
The  pupil  interested  in  future  probabilities  approaches  employment  and 
occupational  opportunities  with  an  expectant  attitude  and  an  interest 
that  may  readily  be  capitalized.  Furthermore,  in  observing  people  at 
work  and  in  try-out  courses  where  they  are  provided,  he  gets  a  type  of 
experience  which  for  him  is  a  fairly  good  substitute  for  the  actual  partic- 
ipation that  is  needed  by  the  pupil  who  will  take  any  job. 

The  future  job  of  young  people  who  remain  in  school  for  a  prolonged 
period  presents  very  different  instructional  problems.  Informational 
courses  may  be  amplified,  observation  of  occupational  life  provided  for, 
and  a  number  of  types  of  occupational  activities  courses  may  be  used 
to  give  experience.  Investigation  of  industries  and  employments, 
preparation  of  charts,  studies  of  occupations  and  occupational  require- 
ments may  be  done  by  the  pupils  as  projects.  Emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  getting  first-hand  information  for  the  experience  values 
it  furnishes.  Getting  the  feeling  of  a  type  of  work  is  a  very  important 
consideration  in  guidance  and  counseling.  Without  it,  explanations, 
directions,  and  descriptions  are  likely  to  be  mere  words. 
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Study  of  Occupations  a  Continuous  Process 

Occupational  study  must  " carry  on"  if  teachers  are  to  give  occupa- 
tional instruction  satisfactorily.  Changes  in  industrial  life  occur. 
New  machines  are  adopted,  reorganization  of  departments  and  plants 
are  frequent,  realignments  of  work  and  changes  in  administration  policy 
make  important  changes,  and  legislation  sometimes  effects  changes. 
If  an  occupational  laboratory  or  vocational  information  department  in 
the  school  library  is  available,  counselors  and  teachers  will  be  induced  to 
go  for  source  material  frequently.  If  this  material  is  up-to-date,  with 
catalogues,  clippings,  and  advertisements  available,  teachers  will  be 
directed  to  new  material,  if  it  is  not  actually  at  hand.  Once  an  inquiring 
attitude  toward  occupational  material  is  developed,  the  teacher  will 
find  many  sources  to  draw  upon. 

Analysis  and  interpretation  of  occupational  material,  which  include 
the  setting  up  of  information  about  an  industry  and  occupation,  or  a 
group  of  occupations,  with  something  of  the  historical  development  and 
its  importance  at  the  present  time,  require  a  technique  that  cannot  be 
picked  up  by  random  effort.  Workers  in  this  field  cannot  learn  how  to 
use  occupational  subject  matter,  or  teach  pupils  how  to  use  and  under- 
stand the  significance  of  occupational  activities  by  reading  alone. 
Experience  in  collecting  and  organizing  information,  and  in  going 
through  the  grind  of  making  job  analyses  with  first  hand  observation, 
or  if  possible  by  actual  experience,  is  an  essential  factor  in  preparation 
for  occupational  instruction. 

The  teacher  needs  to  do  this  kind  of  study  and  investigation  even 
though  satisfactory  printed  and  illustrative  material  for  pupils'  use  is 
available  and  abundant.  Considerable  attention  needs  to  be  given  to 
this  for  teachers  tend  to  use  pupils'  material,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
approach,  but  they  are  inclined  to  limit  their  own  point  of  view  to 
pamphlet  material  which  has  been  purposely  limited  to  the  pupil's  out- 
look and  ability. 

A  few  people  train  themselves  for  this  varied  and  complicated  work, 
but  with  occupational  instruction  now  so  generally  accepted,  organized 
training  is  essential  if  instruction,  counseling,  and  placement  are  to 
keep  faith  with  people  of  varying  potentialities,  and  aid  in  bringing 
about  better  employment  conditions  for  young  people. 

Questions 

1.  What  guidance  materials  should  be  put  before  a  pupil  who  is  obliged 
to  go  to  work  but  wishes  to  remain  in  school? 

2.  In  what  ways  would  counseling  the  pupil  who  is  forced  to  go  to  work 
and  the  one  who  wished  to  be  released  from  school  differ? 
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3.  Indicate  ways  in  which  advertisements  may  be  used  to  build  up  voca- 
tional information  material. 

4.  Make  classified  lists  of  occupations  that  exist  in  your  own  community, 
noting  as  many  types  of  work  as  you  can  identify. 

5.  Name  and  describe  briefly  a  number  of  unusual  occupations  which 
employ  one,  or  at  best,  only  a  few  workers. 

6.  Select  an  industry  and  prepare  an  outline  for  the  teacher's  use  in  direct- 
ing pupils  in  the  study  of  the  industrial  processes. 

7.  Prepare  for  intermediate  grade  pupils  an  outline  for  the  study  of  the 
production  occupations  of  a  leading  industry  in  your  community. 

8.  Prepare  a  list  of  source  materials  for  productive  processes  for  one  or 
more  of  the  leading  industries  in  your  own  community. 

9.  Prepare  a  classification  plan  for  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
laboratory  materials  for  high  school.  For  a  boys'  trade  school.  For  a 
girls'  trade  school. 


CHAPTER  XII 

STANDARDS  FOR  EVALUATING  OCCUPATIONAL 
STUDIES  FOR  A  CRITICAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

By  Maky  C.  Schauffler1 

Growth  of  Occupational  Studies 

The  occupational  study  is  one  of  our  newest  forms  of  expository- 
writing.  The  first  studies,  published  in  1910  and  1912,  were  descrip- 
tive. These  were  followed  during  the  next  five  years  by  reports  of 
vocational  experiences  of  juniors  which  showed  the  need  for  vocational 
guidance,  schools,  and  by  community  surveys  which  provided  general 
descriptions  of  local  industries  and  occupations  for  purposes  of  voca- 
tional education.  Then  for  the  period  of  the  war  came  the  detailed 
analyses  of  single  occupations  needed  by  employment  workers.  By 
1920  educators  had  rather  widely  come  to  recognize  the  giving  of 
formal  occupational  information  to  groups  as  one  phase  of  vocational 
guidance  and  post-war  studies  have  been  chiefly  produced  for  this 
purpose  and  constitute  a  new  type  of  occupational  study.  That  the  pur- 
pose of  an  occupational  study  is  to  give  vocational  information  in  guid- 
ance and  placement  work  and  that  its  general  character  is  now  quite 
widely  accepted  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  communities  using  these 
intensive  studies  of  a  single  occupation  or  group  of  allied  occupations 
in  bulletin  form. 

Reasons  for  Establishing  Standards  for  Evaluation 

In  spite  of  the  similarity  of  purpose  and  general  character  of  the 
post-war  occupational  studies,  they  differ  widely  in  organization,  com- 
prehensiveness, and  emphasis  of  subject  matter  and  in  usefulness  to 
readers.  It  therefore  seems  essential  before  a  critical  bibliography  is 
compiled  to  set  up  standards  for  evaluating  studies,  so  that  the  reviews 
of  these  studies  may  be  authoritative.  Reviews  cannot  be  left  to  the 
opinion  of  an  individual  reviewer,  but  should  be  based  upon  widely 
accepted  principles  of  criticism.  In  turn,  the  selection  of  these  basic 
principles  or  standards  that  apply  to  such  studies  cannot  be  left  to  the 

1  Elizabeth  Arnold  Employment  Service,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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judgment  of  any  one  person  but  must  be  taken  from  the  experience  of 
the  research  and  counseling  group.  Examination  of  the  studies  pro- 
duced by  the  group  and  of  current  critical  literature  enables  us  to  point 
out  what  standards  have  been  more  or  less  consciously  practiced 
by  the  group  and  what  other  standards  are  suggested  by  the  current 
criticisms. 

Aspects  of  an  Occupational  Study  to  Be  Evaluated 

The  first  step  in  establishing  standards  for  reviewing  is  to  deter- 
mine what  aspects  of  a  study  need  evaluating.  For  this  information, 
we  turn  naturally  to  critical  reviews  of  other  literary  forms,  since  stand- 
ards for  judging  all  the  older  forms  of  writing  have  been  long  established. 
The  novel,  the  drama,  the  biography,  historical  works — all  have  their 
"  measuring  sticks."  In  reviewing  these  other  forms  two  aspects  are 
given  consideration;  what  is  said  and  how  it  is  said;  in  other  words — • 
contents  and  style.  A  third  aspect — the  mechanical  make-up  of  a 
composition — is  always  considered  when  any  of  these  forms  of  writing 
are  to  be  used  extensively,  as  in  school.  In  the  case  of  histories  or 
biographies,  a  fourth  aspect,  the  point  of  view,  is  usually  weighed 
carefully  when  they  are  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  juniors.  These 
four,  point  of  view,  contents,  style,  and  mechanical  make-up  seem  to  be 
the  essential  aspects  which  need  consideration  in  judging  an  occupa- 
tional study,  and  each  will  be  considered  in  turn. 

Standards  for  Judging  Point  of  View 

The  point  of  view  or  attitude  of  the  writer  towards  his  subject  influ- 
ences the  selection  of  facts  to  be  recorded  and  the  manner  of  their 
presentation.  Any  material  for  vocational  guidance  use  needs  to  be 
gathered,  examined,  and  presented  by  an  impartial,  disinterested,  and 
discriminating  research  worker.  Facts  so  assembled  and  set  forth 
will  give  young  people  an  accurate  and  unbiased  impression  of  the  occu- 
pation. This  has  been  called  the  "  educational  point-of-view"1  in 
contrast  to  the  advertising,  recruiting,  legislative,  or  commercial  point 
of  view.  The  pamphlets  of  many  business  firms  describing  their  own 
work,  furnish  valuable  supplementary  literature,  but  they  cannot  be 
depended  upon  as  the  main  source  of  information  for  vocational  guid- 
ance; because,  though  legitimately  issued  for  advertising  purposes, 
they  are  likely  to  give  a  partial  and  laudatory  picture  of  the  industry. 
Furthermore,  any  vocational  guidance  study,  which  for  the  sake  of 
interest  or  of  recruiting  applicants  emphasizes  the  occasional,  dramatic, 

1  "Some  Recent  Researches  in  Guidance"  by  May  Rogers  Lane,  School 
and  Society,  August  30,  1924. 
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or  spectacular  elements  of  a  vocation  and  thus  creates  a  biased  idea  of 
that  vocation,  would  have  a  censurable  point  of  view.  Likewise  any 
research  report  intended  to  influence  legislation  may  be  partial  in 
its  selection  of  facts,  may  emphasize  the  evils  to  be  remedied  or  the 
enforcement  features  of  laws,  and  thus  subordinate  the  conditions  that 
actually  exist  in  the  better  firms  in  which  the  work  is  performed.  The 
"  educational  point-of-view,"  however,  is  very  generally  found  in  most 
of  the  studies  published  by  vocational  bureaus  or  departments  of 
schools,  colleges,  and  vocational  organizations,  and  should  unquestion- 
ably be  maintained  in  future  studies. 

Standards  for  Judging  Contents 

Examination  of  contents  of  occupational  studies  shows  that  they 
are  made  up  of  title-page,  preface  or  foreword,  table  of  contents,  subject 
matter,  summary,  references  or  bibliography,  and  appendix.  All 
studies  do  not  contain  all  of  these  divisions,  but  the  minimum  make-up 
appears  to  be  title-page,  preface  or  foreword,  table  of  contents  and  sub- 
ject matter. 

The  standardized  title-page  of  other  literary  forms  giving  such  facts 
as  title,  author,  organization  for  whom  published,  date,  and  location  is 
generally  followed  and  needs  no  further  comment  here.  In  some  of  the 
studies,  the  front  cover  serves  also  as  the  title-page. 

That  a  study  should  contain  a  preface  or  foreword  seems  to  be  an 
accepted  feature,  from  the  fact  that  all  the  studies  examined  have  one. 
Just  as  in  other  literary  forms,  the  preface  is  used  to  state  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  the  study,  to  credit  authorship,  to  acknowledge  assistance  in 
gathering,  compiling,  and  editing  material,  and  to  present  other  explana- 
tions which  have  no  legitimate  place  in  the  body  of  the  text. 

Passing  over  the  table  of  contents  which  merely  names  the  main  divi- 
sions of  the  subject  matter  and  subtopics  in  the  order  presented  in  the 
text,  together  with  their  page  numbers,  we  come  to  the  most  important 
division  of  a  study,  the  subject  matter. 

1.  Topics. — Considerable  agreement  is  found  in  current  pamphlets 
as  to  the  essential  points  to  be  covered  by  a  study,  but  much  variation 
appears  in  the  amount  of  detail,  in  comprehensiveness,  and  in  emphasis 
of  essential  points.  Two  recent  bulletins,  " Occupational  Studies"  from 
Philadelphia,  and  the  government  survey,  " Vocational  Guidance  and 
Junior  Placement,"  give  lists  of  topics  for  occupational  studies.  In 
the  former  a  comprehensive  table  of  topics  used  in  a  number  of  formal 
outlines  and  studies  shows  quite  clearly  that  the  essential  points  of  a 
study  have  been  largely  agreed  upon.  This  table  presents  the  topics 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Outline  which  was  itself  compiled  by  listing 
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all  topics  found  in  other  studies  and  formal  outlines  and  by  rearranging, 
rephrasing,  and  regrouping  them.  The  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent 
out  by  the  White- Williams  Foundation  to  those  who  had  been  receiving 
its  occupational  studies,  indicated  that  workers  in  the  vocational  guid- 
ance field  judged  the  Philadelphia  Outline  to  include  practically  all  of  the 
topics  that  need  treatment  in  any  occupational  study  for  vocational 
guidance  purposes.  In  the  government  bulletin,  "Vocational  Guidance 
and  Junior  Placement/ '  eight  groups  of  topics  considered  as  essential 
are  listed.  These  topics,  although  differently  arranged  and  grouped, 
correspond  in  general  with  the  topics  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Outline. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  two  reports,  it  seems  that  the  Philadelphia 
Outline  might  be  used  as  a  standard  list,  both  for  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum topics,  to  be  treated  in  a  study;  the  complete  outline  serving  as  the 
maximum  content,  and  Parts  II  and  III  on  "  Opportunities"  and  "  Con- 
ditions" as  the  minimum  content. 

2.  Length. — Although  some  standardization  has  thus  far  been 
reached  as  to  topics  to  be  included  in  occupational  studies,  there  is  no 
common  agreement  as  to  length  of  a  study  as  a  whole  or  of  its  parts. 
Reports  divide  themselves  into  two  main  classes :  the  shorter  study  of  ten 
pages  or  less  and  the  longer  one  of  fifty  pages  or  more.  It  would  seem 
that  the  length  of  a  study  should  be  determined  by  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  made  and  that  it  should  be  evaluated  in  that  light. 

3.  Emphasis. — Not  only  do  reports  vary  widely  in  length,  they  vary 
also  in  the  relative  importance  given  the  different  topics  either  by 
position,  or  by  length,  or  by  manner  of  treatment;  in  other  words,  they 
vary  in  emphasis.  The  comparative  table  in  " Occupational  Studies" 
shows  that  a  few  topics  are  being  emphasized  in  two  or  more  of  the 
outstanding  study  series  from  several  cities.  They  are  "  Departmental 
and  Occupational  Organization  of  the  Work"  as  it  relates  to  junior 
employment,  stressed  in  the  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia  series;  "Junior 
Jobs  and  Qualifications,"  in  the  Chicago  Memorandum  and  the  Cincin- 
nati, California,  and  Philadelphia  series;  and  "Courses  of  Instruction  in 
Local  Schools,"  in  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia.  The  importance 
given  these  particular  topics  in  a  number  of  series  suggests  that  facts 
relating  to  junior  jobs, — their  requirements  and  working  conditions, 
how  and  where  to  prepare  for  them,  how  to  begin  in  them,  what  the 
lines  of  promotion  are,  and  into  what  vocations  they  lead, — ought  to  be 
given  prominence  in  all  studies  for  vocational  guidance  and  that  empha- 
sis on  these  points  constitutes  the  chief  factor  in  a  standard  for  content. 

4.  Job  Analyses  and  Descriptions. — One  other  topic,  the  analyses  of 
skilled  jobs  as  to  tasks,  materials,  and  equipment,  was  shown  in  the 
comparative  table  to  be  emphasized  by  the  California  and  the  Detroit 
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studies  and  was  included  though  not  emphasized  in  the  Philadelphia 
studies.  For  the  placement  worker  and  for  students  specially  interested 
in  a  given  occupation  the  detailed  job  analyses  are  valuable,  but  they 
are  difficult  to  make  and  job  descriptions  are  more  commonly  presented. 
Of  the  remaining  divisions  of  a  study  only  two  need  be  mentioned, 
bibliography  and  charts  or  tables.  If  a  study  contains  an  outstanding 
list  of  references  to  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazines,  or  if  there  are 
helpful  charts  and  tables,  these  facts  should  be  noted  in  the  critical 
review. 

Standards  for  Judging  Style 

In  all  forms  of  expository  writing,  the  accepted  elements  of  style 
are  clearness,  directness,  and  accuracy.  To  these  may  be  added  brevity 
and  definiteness.  But  it  seems  that  our  standard  for  style  should 
include  more  than  just  the  rhetorical  principles  named.  A  study  may 
be  clear,  definite,  accurate,  and  brief  and  yet  be  dull  reading,  and  on  that 
account,  may  be  of  little  value  for  classroom  purposes.  It  is  not  enough 
that  material  be  presented  clearly  and  directly,  it  must  also  be  presented 
in  a  manner  interesting  and  understandable  to  the  group  that  is  to  use  it. 

Interest  in  the  occupation  as  a  whole  should  first  be  aroused  and  the 
desire  to  know  the  details  will  follow.  This  arousing  of  interest  depends 
upon  the  method  of  approaching  and  presenting  the  subject  matter. 
Whatever  method  of  approach  is  used, — whether  it  is  by  telling  a  story, 
by  giving  a  bit  of  biography,  by  asking  stimulating  questions,  or  by 
stating  the  economic  or  social  importance  of  an  occupation, — the 
approach  to  the  main  part  of  the  text  should  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
reader  in  the  occupation  as  a  whole.  Interest,  once  commanded,  should 
be  sustained  throughout  the  study  by  avoiding  abrupt  and  unconnected 
transitions  from  topic  to  topic,  and  by  careful  sequential  arrangement  of 
topics  with  smooth  transitions.  The  use  of  stories,  pictures,  and  charts 
will  aid  much  in  accomplishing  this  purpose,  as  will  also  the  use  of  simple 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  non-technical  language.  A  study  which  is  clear, 
brief,  and  direct,  accurate,  consistent,  and  definite,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  is  readable  and  interesting  throughout,  meets  the  standards 
of  good  style  for  an  occupational  study. 

Standards  for  Judging  Mechanical  Make-up 

Another  aspect  of  a  study  that  needs  evaluating,  the  mechanical 
make-up,  presents  five  points  for  consideration,  namely,  size  of  publi- 
cation, binding,  paper,  print,  and  illustrations.  The  sizes  of  the  studies 
published  so  far  vary  little  from  the  dimensions  of  the  Federal  govern- 
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ment  bulletins, — 6  X  9}i  inches.  Uniformity  of  outside  dimensions 
may  be  desirable  but  for  the  reviewer  only  the  size  of  that  bulletin  which 
is  too  small  or  too  large  for  standard  filing  facilities  need  be  noted. 
The  binding  of  a  study  should  be  pleasing  and  durable  in  texture  and 
color.  The  paper  ought  to  be  attractive  and  restful  to  the  eye.  It  is 
questionable  whether  a  very  white  or  glazed  paper  should  be  used  at  all 
in  any  bulletin  intended  for  classroom  purposes.  The  print  should  be 
large,  open,  and  clear,  so  as  to  be  read  easily. 

Illustrations  are  a  very  important  element  in  the  make-up  of  occupa- 
tional studies,  and  as  far  as  possible  all  studies  for  vocational-guidance 
purposes  should  be  illustrated. 

Summary  of  Standards  for  Evaluation 

In  conclusion,  point  of  view,  contents,  style,  and  mechanical  make-up 
are  the  aspects  of  the  occupational  study  which  need  analyzing  in 
compiling  a  critical  bibliography  for  vocational-guidance  purposes. 
The  standards  that  have  been  suggested  for  evaluating  each  aspect  are 
as  follows : 

1.  The  Point  of  View:  to  be  educational. 

2.  The  Contents:  each  division  to  be  judged  separately. 

(1)  Title-page  should  name  the  title,  author,  organization  for  whom 
published,  location,  and  date  of  study. 

(2)  Foreword  or  Preface  should  state  purpose,  authorship,  scope  of  study, 
obligations,  and  necessary  explanations. 

(3)  Table  of  Contents  should  show  topics  in  order  of  treatment  with  page 
references. 

(4)  Subject  Matter  should  contain  essential  topics  treated  at  acceptable 
length  and  with  proper  emphasis. 

(5)  Other  parts  such  as  bibliographies ,  charts,  and  tables  should  be  noted. 

3.  The  Style:  to  be  examined  for 

(1)  Clearness  of  thought. 

(2)  Brevity  and  conciseness  in  use  of  words. 

(3)  Directness  of  statement. 

(4)  Accuracy  and  consistency  of  statements. 

(5)  Definiteness  and  conciseness  of  meaning. 

(6)  Interest  of  the  reader  sustained. 

4.  The  Mechanical  Make-up:  each  division  to  be  judged  separately. 

(1)  Size  to  be  approximate  size  of  government  bulletins. 

(2)  Binding  to  be  attractive  and  durable. 

(3)  Paper  to  be  acceptable  in  color  and  texture. 

(4)  Printing  to  be  read  easily. 

(5)  Illustrations  to  picture  processes  of  work,  products  made  or  services 
performed,  and  working  conditions. 
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Questions 

1.  Compare  the  point  of  view  in  presenting  occupational  material  in 
bulletins  published  by  the  following  agencies: 

a.  An  occupational  study  from  a  school  or  college  research  department, 
such  as  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Cincinnati  or  the  Research  and 
Service  Center  of  the  University  of  California. 

b.  A  bulletin  from  a  trade  association,  such  as  the  National  Trade 
Extension  Bureau  of  the  Plumbing  and  Heating  Industries  or  the 
Laundry  Board  of  Trade  of  Greater  New  York. 

c.  A  bulletin  published  by  an  industrial  organization. 

d.  A  Government  bulletin  such  as  "  Minors  in  the  Automobile  In- 
dustry" by  the  Children's  Bureau. 

2.  Compare  the  content  of  these  four  bulletins  with  a  view  to  their  use 
by  teachers  in  classes  in  occupations;  by  teachers,  counselors  or  place- 
ment workers  for  their  own  information. 

3.  Compare  their  style  and  mechanical  make-up  for  classroom  purposes. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  STUDIES1 

By  May  Rogers  Lane 

I.  The  University  of  California,  Research  and  Service  Center,  Berkeley 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Emily  G.  Palmer 
Director  and  Editor. 

Part-time  Education  Series. 

1920 — No.    3.  An  Analysis  of  Department  Store  Occupations  for 

Juniors. 
1921 — No.    5.  An  Analysis  of  the  Work  of  Juniors  in  Banks. 

Eva  Jessup  and  Clyde  Blanchard. 
1921 — No.    6.  An  Analysis  of  the  Clerical  Positions  for  Juniors 

in  Railway  Transportation.     R.  E.  Berry. 
1922 — No.  10.  The  Work  of  Juniors  in  the  Telegraph  Service. 

R.  E.  Berry. 
1922 — No.  11.  The  Work  of  Juniors  in  Retail  Grocery  Stores. 
R.  E.  Berry. 
Trade  and  Industrial  Series. 

1923 — No.    1.  Analysis  of  the  House  Carpenter's  Trade.     Leslie 

G.Stier. 
1923 — No.    2.  Analysis  of  the  Cabinetmaker's  Trade.     Leslie  G. 

Stier. 
1924 — No.    3.  Analysis  of  the  Plasterer's  Trade.     M.  S.  Lewis. 
1925 — No.    4.  Analysis  of  the  Auto  Mechanics  Trade. 
1926 — No.    5.  Apprenticeship  in  the  Six  Basic  Building  Trades 
In  press. 
II.  Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  Vocation  Bureau,  M.  Edith  Campbell, 
Director.     Mary    Price    Corre,    Director,    Occupational    Research 
Division. 

Vocational  Pamphlet  Series. 

1921 — No.  1.  An    Introduction   to   the   Study  of  Occupations. 
Jessie    B.    Adams.     Revised   by    Mary    Price 
Corre,  1924. 
1921 — No.  2.  The    Shoe    Industry    in    Cincinnati.     Jessie    B. 

Adams. 
1924 — No.  3.   The  Garment  Industries  in  Cincinnati.     Jessie  B. 
Adams. 
1  Produced  in  Pamphlet  Series  by  the  Public  Schools,  or  for  them  by 
Universities  and  Government  Agencies,  1920-1926. 
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1924 — No.  4.  The  Metal  Industries  of  Cincinnati.     Mary  Price 

Corre. 
1925 — No.  5.   The  Baking  Industry  in  Cincinnati.     Louise  Durst. 
1926 — No.  6.  Street    Railway     Transportation    in     Cincinnati. 

Rebecca  Van  Hamm.     In  press. 

III.  Harvard   University,    Graduate   School   of  Education,   Bureau   of 
Vocational  Guidance,  Cambridge,  Mass.     John  M.  Brewer,  Director. 

1921 — Studies    of    Occupations    in    Agriculture,    Forestry,    and 
Animal  Industry.     Frederick  J.  Allen. 

IV.  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  cooperating  with  other 
agencies  from  whom  they  may  be  obtained. 

1921 — Bank  Positions.     Blanche  Ittleson.     (Vocational  Service 
for  Juniors.     Mrs.  M.  H.  S.  Hayes.  Director.) 

1922 — Opportunities  in  the  Power  Laundry  Industry  as  a  Voca- 
tion.    Charles    M.    Smith,    Coordinator,    Harold    M. 
Wilder,  Secretary.     (The  Laundry  Board  of  Trade  of 
Greater  New  York.) 
V.  The  National  Research  Council,  Washington,  D.  C.     Division  of 
Educational  Relations,  Vernon  Kellogg,  Chairman. 

Career    Pamphlets.     (Mostly    reprints    from    Science.    Scientific 
Monthly,  and  other  magazines.) 

1921 — Geology  as  a  Profession.     Homer  P.  Little.     James  F. 
Kemp. 

1922 — Anthropology  as  a  Career.     Clark  Wissler. 

1922— The  Field  for  Chemists.     Wilder  D,  Bancroft. 

1922 — Geography  as  a  Profession.     Homer  P.  Little. 

1922 — Research  in  the  Field  of  Agriculture.     A.  F.  Woods. 

1922 — Electrical     Research     Viewed    as    a     Career.     William 
Sparagen. 

1923 — Agricultural  Research  as  a  Career.     E.  D.  Ball. 

1923 — Forestry  as  a  Career.     Henry  S.  Graves. 

1923 — Zoological  Research  as  a  Career.     C.  E.  McClung. 

1923 — Mathematics  as  a  Career.     C.  J.  Keyser. 

1923 — Physics  as  a  Career.     George  Walter  Stewart. 

1923 — A  Research  Career  in  Astronomy.     Paul  W.  Merrill. 

1923 — Psychology  as   a  Life  Work.     Raymond  Dodge,  E.  L. 
Thorndike,  S.  I.  Franz,  and  W.  V.  Bingham. 

1923. — Research  in  the  Medical  Sciences.     Frederick  P.  Gay. 

1923— The  Study  of  Life  as  a  Thing  Worth  Doing.     Albert  L. 
Barrows. 

1923 — Engineering  Research  as  a  Career.     A.  A.  Potter. 

1924 — The  Research  Career  in  Public  Health.     David  L.  Edsall. 

1924 — Industrial  Research  and  Its  Opportunities.     John  Mills. 

1924 — Civil  Engineering  as  a  Career.     W.  K.  Hatt. 

1924 — Psychology  as  a  Career.     C.  E.  Seashore. 

1925 — Botanical  Research  as  a  Career.     John  M.  Coulter. 

1925 — Geology  as  a  Career.     James  F.  Kemp. 
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VI.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
J.  C.  Wright,  Director. 
Bulletins. 

1921 — No.    60.  Foremanship  Courses  Vs.  Instructor  Training 

Courses.     T.  &  I.  Series  16. 
1921 — No.    61.  Improving  Foremanship.     T.  &  I.  Series  17. 
1921— No.    62.  Instructor  Training.     T.  &  I..  Series  18. 
1921 — No.    67.  Survey  and  Analysis  of  the  Pottery  Industry. 

T.  &  I.  Series  20. 
1921 — No.    69.  Analysis  of  the  Railway  Boilermakers*  Trade. 

T.  &  I.  Series  21. 
1922 — No.    75.  Analyzing  a  Poultry  Enterprise.     Agric.  Series 

11. 
1923 — No.    88.  Analysis  of  the  Management  of  a  Farm  Business. 

Agric.  Series  16. 
1924 — No.    92.  Apprentice    Education    in    the     Construction 

Industry.     T.  &  I.  Series  26. 
1924 — No.    95.  Bricklaying.     An     Analysis     of     the     Trade. 

T.  &  I.  Series  27. 
1925 — No.  101.  Analysis  of  the  Management  of  a  Corn-Growing 

Enterprise.     Agric.  Series  24. 
1925 — No.  102.  Paper    Hanging.  An    Analysis    of    the    Trade. 

T.  &  I.  Series  29. 
1926 — No.  105.  Analysis  of  the  Management  of  a  Cotton-Grow- 
ing Enterprise.     Agric.  Series  26. 
Miscellaneous. 

Vocational  Education  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  1921. 
Junior  Commercial  Occupations  Survey,  Suppl.   1.     Misc.  396. 

1922. 
Senior  Commercial  Occupations  Survey.     Misc.  405.     1922. 
VII.  Detroit  Board  of  Education.     Department  of  Vocational  Informa- 
tion and  Guidance,  A.  H.  Edgerton,  Director,  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  George  E. 
Myers,  Professor. 

1922 — Opportunities  and  Requirements  in  Local  Occupations. 

Department     Store     Occupations.     Margaret     Boland, 

Flora  Anderson,  Alice  Gordon,  Grace  Jones. 
Chain  Grocery  Store  Occupations.     H.  B.  Lamport. 
Commercial  Art  Occupations.     Alex  Crockett. 
Drafting  Room  Occupations.     Frank  R.  Kepler,  Roy  E. 

Sprague,  Ernest  R.  Hoppe. 
Tool  Making  Occupations.     George  H.  Snadden,  James 

P.  McGuinness. 
Sheet  Metal  Trade  Occupations.     James  R.  Hendrikson. 
Industrial  Chemistry  Occupations.     Sherman  R.  Wilson. 
Power  Machine  Operators.     Julia  P.  Grant,  Alice  Van 
Dyke. 
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Special  Salesmanship  Occupations.     Automobile  Sales, 
Bonds  and  Stocks,  Automobile  Insurance,  General 
Insurance,  Life  Insurance.     William  D.  Robertson, 
J.  R.  Schindler. 
1923 — Opportunities  and  Requirements  in  Local  Occupations. 
Carpentry  Trades.     Earl  M.  Stauffacher. 
Printing  Trades.     Rex  B.   Cunliffe,   D.  E.   Dunham, 

N.  E.  Craig. 
Nursing.     Gladys  Little,  Helen  Bradfield. 
Social  Service.     Irene  A.  Duffy,  E.  Mae  Browne. 
Stationary    Engineering.     E.    Lewis    Hayes,    Burton 

Baisinger. 
Structural  Engineering.     C.  Stilson. 
Candy  Making.     Katherine  M.  Gartner. 
Cigar  Making.     Lila  Fyan,  Rolland  Sprinkle. 
Clerical  Positions.     Ruth  L.  Goss,  Grace  S.  Robinson, 

Edna  E.  Bromley,  Helen  M.  Blue. 
Telephone   Operation.     Walter    N.    Isboll,    Josephene 

Elliott,  Lulu  B.  Van  Wagoner,  Winifred  Hayes. 
Baking  Industries.     John  W.  White. 
Wholesale  Drug  Industries.     Anna  S.  Parks,  May  E. 
Creech,  Caroline  C.  Harvey,  Julia  M.  Leskow,  P. 
Clayton  Sanford. 
Auto  Mechanics.     E.  L.  Dudley,  James  Cameron. 
Building    Trades.     Frederick    J.    Fricke,    Albert    W. 

Finley,  James  B.  Dennis. 
Laundry       Occupations.     Katherine      E.      Schoettly, 

Berthadell  Hunt. 
Portrait  and  Commercial  Photography.     Earl  R.  Gaskill. 
Dentistry.     Warren  J.  Frye,  James  B.  Sanford. 
VIII.  University  of  Michigan.     School  of  Education,  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Department,  Ann  Arbor,  George  E.  Myers,  Professor. 
Special  Studies. 

1923 — No.  1.  Occupations  of  Junior  Workers  in  Detroit.     A.  C. 

Crockett  and  Jennie  M.  Clow. 
1925 — No.  2.  A  Study  of  the  Occupations  of  207  Subnormal  Girls 
after  Leaving  School.     Mary  S.  Carpenter. 
IX.  Chicago  Board  of  Education.     Vocational  Guidance  Department. 
Anne  S.  Davis,  Director.     Florence  E.  Clark,  in  charge,  Industrial 
Studies  Division. 
Folder  Series. 

1923 — The  Agriculturist;  the  Doctor,  the  Nurse,  the  Domestic 
Science  Expert,  the  Pharmacist,  the  Chemist,  the 
Dentist;  the  Librarian,  the  Journalist,  the  Teacher;  the 
Lawyer;  the  Social  Worker;  the  Business  Executive, 
the  Employment  Manager,  the  Industrial  Artist;  the 
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Architect,  the  Draftsman,  the  Engineer,  the  Contrac- 
tor; the  Banker,  the  Salesman,  the  Private  Secretary, 
the  Accountant,  the  Advertising  Man,  Foreign  Service, 
Civil  Service. 
Occupation  Studies. 

1924 — No.    1.  Merchant  Tailoring.     Lenore  Leins. 

1924 — No.    2.  Electric  Light  and  Power  Installation.     Lester  J. 

Schloerb. 
1924 — No.    3.  The      Artificial     Flower     Industry.     Gertrude 

Birkhoff. 
1924 — No.    4.  Photography.     Virginia  Merritt. 
1924 — No.    5.  Beginning  Office  Positions.     Helen  Campbell. 
1925 — No.    6.  Occupational     Statistics.     Florence     E.     Clark, 

Lenore  Leins. 
1925 — No.    7.  Physical  Education,  Athletic  Coaching,  and  Recrea- 
tional Work  as  Vocations.     Mary  F.  Stone. 
1925 — No.    8.  Nursing    and    Nursing    Education.     Mary    F. 

Stone. 
1926 — No.    9.  Mechanical  Dentistry.     Adeline  Jesse. 
1926 — No.  10.  Electrical  Manufacturing.     Lester  J.  Schloerb. 
1926 — No.  11.  Opportunities    in    Home    Economics.     Virginia 
Merritt. 
Trade  Bulletins. 

1925— No.    1.  Beauty  Culture.     Ruth  Bartlett. 

1926— No.    2.  The    Compositor.     Florence    E.    Clark,    Lenore 

Leins.     In  press. 
1926 — No.    3.  The  Pressman.     Lenore  Leins,  Florence  E.  Clark. 
In  press. 
The  Bookbinder.     Florence  E.  Clark.     In  press. 
The  Engraver.     Florence  E.  Clark.     In  press. 
The   Photo-Engraver.     Florence    E.    Clark.     In 
press. 
1926 — No.    7.  The  Stereotyper  and  The  Electrotyper.     Florence 

E.  Clark.     In  press. 
1926— No.    8.  The  Lithographer.     Lyle  Wolf.     In  press. 
1926 — No.    9.  Automobile    Mechanics.     Helen    M.    Dart.     In 
press. 
X.  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Department  of  Attendance  and  Guid- 
ance.    N.  H.  Hegel,  Director. 

1923 — A  Study  in  Occupations  for  Classes  in  Community  Life 
Problems.     Victoria  McAlmon. 
XL  Indiana  University,  in  cooperation  with  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce.     Professor  Harry  D.  Kitson,  Adviser.     Indiana  Univer- 
sity Bookstore,  Bloomington. 
Vocational  Information  Series. 

1923 — No.  1.  Opportunities  for  Women  in  the  Telephone  Serv- 
ice.    Arda  Weir. 


1926- 

-No. 

4. 

1926- 

-No. 

5. 

1926- 

-No. 

6. 
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1923 — No.  2.  Department  Store  Service.  Edgar  L.  Yeager, 
Arda  Weir. 

1923 — No.  3.  Opportunities  for  Girls  in  the  Profession  of  Nurs- 
ing.    Florence  Blazier. 

1923 — No.  4.  Banking  as  a  Profession.     Edgar  L.  Yeager. 

1924 — No.  5.   Teaching  as  a  Profession.     Oscar  H.  Williams. 

1924 — No.  6.   The  Printing  Trades.     Edgar  L.  Yeager. 

1924 — No.  7.  The  Work  of  a  Journalist.  Edgar  L.  Yeager, 
Harold  Strow. 

XII.  Philadelphia,  The  White-Williams  Foundation,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Board  of  Education.     Anna  B.  Pratt,  Director. 
Monograph  Series. 

1923 — No.  1.  The  Pharmacist.     Florence  B.  Jennings. 
1923 — No.  2.  The  Librarian.     Florence  B.  Jennings. 
1923— No.  3.  The  Hair  Dresser.     Ruth  J.  Woodruff. 
1923— No.  4.  The  Dental  Mechanic.     Ruth  J.  Woodruff. 
1923— No.  5.  The  Paper  Box  Industry.     Ruth  J.  Woodruff. 
1923 — No.  6.  Junior  and  Juvenile  Wage  Earners  in  Philadelphia. 
May  Rogers  Lane. 
Bulletin  Series. 
1923— No.  1 


1923— No.  2. 
1924— No.  3. 


1924- 
1925 


The    Watchmaking    and    Repair    Trade.     James 

Briggs  Ives. 
The  Professional  Photographer.     May  Rogers  Lane. 
The    Working    Children    of  Philadelphia.     Anna 
Bassett  Griscom. 
-No.  4.   The  Electrical  Industries.     Charles  Keller,  Jr. 
-No.  5.  The  Hosiery  Industry.     Ruth  J.  Woodruff. 


XIII.  New  Orleans  Public  Schools,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance, 
Emma  Pritchard  Cooley,  Director,  Wiimer  Shields,  Research  Secre- 
tary, in  cooperation  with  The  High  School  Scholarship  Association. 

Vocational  Information  Series. 

1924 — No.    1.  Nursing    as    a     Profession.     Emma     Pritchard 
Cooley. 

1926 — No.  2.   The  Specialty  Salesman,  Real  Estate,  Insurance, 
Securities.     Wiimer  Shields. 
Vocational  Information  Monographs. 

1926— No.  1.   The  Watch  Repairer.     Hazel  Schultis. 

1926— No.  2.   The  Proof  Reader.     Eva  A.  Brandao. 

1926 — No.  3.   The  Radiotrician.     Marion  O.  Saal. 

1926 — No.  4.  The  Dental  Mechanic.     Constance  DuQuesnay. 

XIV.  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  William 
L.  Connor,  Chief,  May  Rogers  Lane,  Supervisor  of  Occupational 
Studies. 

1924 — The  Metal  Industries  of  Cleveland.     Mary  Price  Corre. 
(In  cooperation  with  The  Consumers'  League  of  Ohio.) 
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XV.  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  George  B. 
Hambrecht,  Director,  E.  E.  Gunn  and  A.  R.  Graham,  Supervisors. 
Trade  and  Industrial  Series. 

1924 — No.  1.  Auto  Mechanics.     E.  J.  Neary. 
1924 — No.  2.  Bricklaying.     J.  Edgar  Ray. 
1924— No.  3.  Patternmaking.     H.  C.  Milnes. 
1924— No.  4.  Electricity.     H.  F.  Good. 
1924— No.  5.  Printing.     C.  W.  Hague. 
1924 — No.  6.  Cabinetmaking.     H.  M.  Hansen. 
XVI.  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,   Vocational  Guidance   Department,   in 
cooperation  with  the  Pittsburgh  Personnel  Association,  J.  D.  Stark, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Junior  Placement. 
Monograph  Series. 


1925— No. 

1. 

,  Machinist. 

1925— No. 

2. 

,  Draftsman. 

1925— No. 

3. 

,  Patternmaker. 

1925— No. 

4. 

,  Sheet-Metal  Worker. 

1925— No. 

5. 

,  Printer. 

1925— No. 

6. 

Structural  Steel  Worker. 

1925— No. 

7. 

,  Stationary  Engineer. 

*--*1925— No. 

8. 

,  Stenographer. 

1925— No. 

9. 

Salesperson. 

—1925— No. 

10. 

,  Office  Clerk. 

1925— No. 

11. 

,  Painter. 

1925— No. 

12. 

Baker. 

1925— No. 

13. 

Barber. 

1925— No. 

14. 

Messenger. 

XVII.   Milwaukee  Vocational  School,  Division  of  Vocational  Teacher  Train- 

ing and  Research,  Robert  H.  Rodgers,  Chief  of  the  Division,  Harry  S. 

Belman,    Assistant 

r.     Vocational  Guidance  Monographs,  "My  Life 

Work." 

Building  Trades  Series. 

1925— No. 

1. 

The  Carpenter. 

1925— No. 

2. 

The  Bricklayer. 

1925— No. 

3. 

The  Plumber. 

1925— No. 

4. 

The  Painter  and  Decorator, 

1925— No. 

5. 

The  Electrician. 

1925— No. 

6. 

The  Sheet-Metal  Worker. 

1925— No. 

7. 

The  Plasterer. 

1925— No. 

8. 

The  Steamfitter. 

1925— No. 

9. 

The  Structural  Iron  Worker. 

Metal  Trades  Series. 

1925 — No.  1.  The  M older  and  the  Coremaker. 

1925— No.  2.   The  Patternmaker. 

1925— No.  3.   The  Machinist. 

1925 — No.  4.   The  Tool  and  Diemaker. 

1925— No.  5.  The  Draftsman. 
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1925— No.  6.   The  Sheet-Metal  Worker. 

1925 — No.  7.   The  Forgeman. 

1925— No.  8.   The  Welder. 

1925 — No.  9.   The  Boilermaker. 
Printing  Trades  Series. 

1925 — No.  1.  Composing  Room. 

1925— No.  2.   The  Press  Room. 

1925 — No.  3.  The  Bindery.     In  press. 

1925 — No.  4.  Lithographic  Printing.     (In  preparation.) 

1925 — No.  5.  Engraving.     (In  preparation.) 

1925 — No.  6.  Stereotyping  and  Electrotyping.     (In  preparation.) 
Other  Industries  and  Trades. 

1925 The  Automobile  Trades. 

1925 The  Stationary  Engineer. 

1925 The  Shoe  Industry. 

1925 The  Hosiery  Industry. 

Commercial  Occupations. 

1925 — The  Department  Store  Occupations. 
Office  Occupations. 

1925— No.  1.   The  Office  Boy. 

1925— No.  2.   The  Clerical  Workers. 

1925 — No.  3.   The  Accounting  Occupations. 

1925 — No.  4.   The  Office  Machine  Operators. 

1925: — No.  5.   The  Secretarial  Workers. 

Questions 

1.  Study  this  bibliography  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  occupational  world.  Does  it  emphasize  one  field  of  occupations 
more  than  is  justified? 

2.  What  new  studies  seem  to  be  especially  necessary? 

3.  Discuss  the  policies  which  should  govern  the  preparation  of  occupational 
material. 

4.  What  should  be  the  relationship  between  occupational  pamphlets  and 
textbooks  for  classes  in  occupations? 


PART  IV 

TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


CHAPTER  XIV 

A.  THE  NEED  FOR  NORMS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  EDU- 
CATIONAL GUIDANCE1 

By  Herbert  A.  Toops2 

This  paper  will  disregard  the  conventional  distinctions  between 
vocational  and  educational  guidance,  since  the  solution  of  the  former  by 
making  a  vocational  choice  almost  invariably  yields  an  educational 
problem,  that  of  deciding  where  educational  training  can  be  had  to 
advantage,  for  the  latter  to  solve.  It  will  attempt  also  to  make  some 
new  or  infrequently  made  distinctions  with  reference  to  norms. 

What  are  Norms? 

Norms  are  customarily  thought  of  as  standards.  Although  as  to 
derivation,  norms  generally  consist  of  central  tendencies  of  distributions, 
they  are  frequently  considered  in  the  sense  of  an  "ideal,"  a  goal  which  it 
would  be  well  for  all  of  humanity  to  attempt  to  measure  up  to.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  the  well-known  weight-for-height  norms  we  have  mis- 
takenly come  to  think  of  deviation  from  the  average  involved  in  "  heavy 
weight  for  your  height"  or  "light  weight  for  your  height"  as  being 
socially  reprehensible  if  not  positively  immoral. 

A  much  more  scientific  procedure,  it  would  seem,  is  to  adequately 
consider  the  facts.  Generally,  deviation  from  the  average,  rather  than 
"  normality,"  is  the  rule  in  human  nature  and  not  the  exception.  In 
light  of  this,  a  norm  is  either  a  function  of  the  rank  order  which  a  certain 
quantitative  fact  bears  with  respect  to  the  central  tendency  of  individ- 
uals of  its  group,  or  it  is  a  function  of  its  probability  of  happening.  In 
the  first  case  the  individual  measurement  is  expressed  as  a  deviation 
from  the  central  tendency  of  the  distribution  of  individuals  to  which  it 
belongs;  in  the  second  case  it  may  be  expressed  quite  simply  as  a  percen- 
tile of  the  group. 

The  significance  of  the  variability,  or  "  distribution,"  of  concept  of 
norms  as  opposed  to  the  older  "central  tendency"  concept,  may  be 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  psychology  section  of  the  Ohio  Academy  of 
Science,  1924. 

2  Professor  of  Psychology,  Ohio  State  University. 
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illustrated  by  concrete  instances.  Consider  for  a  moment  how  you, 
personally,  would  value  knowing  whether  your  annual  family  income  is 
exceeded  by  90  per  cent  or  by  only  10  per  cent  of  the  families  of  the 
United  States;  whether  your  health  is  superior  to  95  per  cent  or  to  only 
5  per  cent  of  people  in  your  occupation;  whether  your  teeth  are  in  a  bet- 
ter state  of  preservation  than  75  per  cent  of  the  population  or  only  25 
per  cent;  whether  at  your  age  you  have  amassed  tangible  economic  assets 
superior  to  60  per  cent  of  the  population  or  only  40  per  cent;  and  so  on. 
Practically  nothing  is  so  plentiful  as  people  who  have,  in  many  respects, 
similar  experiences  to  our  own;  yet  we  possess  few  norms  of  these  desir- 
able, interesting,  and  undoubtedly  useful  common  abilities  and  activi- 
ties. In  summer,  baseball  is  played  on  practically  every  vacant  city 
lot;  yet,  after  considerable  search  and  correspondence,  the  writer  has 
been  unable  to  determine  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  per  cent  of  13-year-old  boys  are  able  to  throw  a  standard 
baseball  50  feet  or  more?"  There  are  millions  of  farm  boys  in  the 
United  States,  but  who  ever  thought  of  obtaining  norms  of  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  to  harness  and  hitch  up  a  team  of  horses  to  a  wagon? 
Again,  who  knows  what  is  the  vocational  significance  of  ability  to  wire 
up  three  dry  cells  in  parallel  in  30  seconds?  Such  abilities,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, we  may  believe,  may  be  of  the  highest  significance  in  determining 
one's  capacities  for  occupational  training.  One's  total  ability  is  but  the 
aggregate  organization  of  such  concrete  and  discrete  capacities  and 
abilities. 

The  Relation  of  Test  Norms  to  Validity 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  securing  such  norms  and  in  evaluating  a 
given  child's  abilities  in  terms  of  such  norms,  we  are  not  necessarily 
presupposing  anything  in  regard  to  what  is  the  significance  (validity)  of 
such  a.  variable, — of  what  is  the  correlation  of  such  a  variable  with  an 
adequate  independent  criterion  of  ability  to  succeed  in  the  work  in 
question.  In  securing  such  norms  we  are  but  in  the  experimental 
stages  of  inventorying  the  child's  abilities  preparatory  to  noting  their 
significance  in  a  large  group  of  children  whose  future  careers  will  be  fol- 
lowed for  this  purpose.  In  advance  of  determining  the  vocational 
significance  of  traits  we  may  at  the  present  time  most  profitably  employ 
our  time  in  determining  norms  for  desirable  traits,  if  we  can  obtain  an 
idea  of  what  those  desirable  traits  are. 

Some  Unique  Human  Traits 

We  may  perhaps  delimit  the  field  of  our  search  by  referring  to  the 
statistical  principles  underlying  adequate  test  construction.     In  measur- 
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ing  the  child,  we  should  aim  to  measure  vocationally  significant  (valid) 
but  unique  traits.  Technically,  this  means  tests  which  correlate  highly 
with  significant  criteria  of  success  but  which  correlate  as  nearly  zero  as 
possible  with  one  another — tests,  for  instance,  which  measure  well  those 
things  worth  measuring  but  which  duplicate  as  little  as  possible  the 
measurements  made  by  other  tests. 

In  this  connection  our  attention  may  be  called  to  three  now  fairly 
well  authenticated  facts.  Two  of  these  facts  may  well  be  considered 
together  at  this  point,  while  the  discussion  of  the  third  may  be  delayed 
until  later.  The  first  is:  Tests  of  mechanical  ability  correlate  very  low 
with  tests  of  intelligence.1  The  second  fact  is:  So  also  do  tests  of  athletic 
capacity  correlate  low  with  tests  of  intelligence.2  The  dunce  of  the 
classroom  may  very  well  be  the  pride  of  the  shop  teacher's  eye  or  the 
hero  of  a  hundred  thousand  cheering  football  fans.  With  a  better 
understanding  of  the  social  significance  of  unusual  capacity  of  each  given 
kind,  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  salvage  a  good  proportion  of  our  present 
students  who  fail  in  academic  pursuits  by  helping  them  to  utilize  to 
the  utmost  any  unique  capacities  which  they  may  possess.3 

The  whole  realm  of  physical  and  motor  capacity  is  practically 
untouched,  as  may  be  seen  by  naming  indiscriminately  those  tests  which 
need  to  be  constructed  or  are  already  available  for  measuring  capacity  in 
but  a  few  of  the  vast  number  of  physical  capacities  and  abilities,  many  of 
which  correlate  low  among  themselves,  and  many  of  which  again  may 
ultimately  prove  to  be  vocationally  significant  (valid).  The  partial 
list,  in  a  hierarchy  extending  from  distinctly  bodily  and  physical  meas- 
urements and  capacities  to  capacities  involving  much  mental  capacity  in 
addition  to  the  motor  elements  involved,  is  as  follows: 

Physical  Tests 

Organic  Health 

Condition  of  the  internal  organs  and  physiological  processes. 

1  Stenquist,  J.  L.  The  Measurement  of  Mechanical  Ability.  Teachers 
College  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  130,  1923,  101  pp. 

2  Garfiel,  E.  The  Measurement  of  Motor  Ability.  Archives  of  Psy- 
chology, No.  62,  Columbia  University,  1923,  47  pp. 

3  Toops,  H.  A.  Some  Fancies  and  Facts  about  Human  Abilities  and 
Their  Significance  for  Trade  Education.  Ungraded  Magazine,  Vol.  9, 
Nos.  1  and  2,  1923. 

The  Technique  of  Vocational  Guidance  as  Investigated  by  the 

Institute  of  Educational  Research.  Nat.  Voc.  Guid.  Assoc.  Bulletin,  Vol. 
1,  No.  6,  1923,  pp.  86-93. 

■  Tests  for  Vocational  Guidance  of  Children  Thirteen  to  Sixteen. 

Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  136,  1924,  pp.  149-153. 
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Strength  Tests  \ 

Strength  of  grosser  muscles  and  muscle  groups, 

Strength  of  back,  legs,  and  other  larger  members, 

Hand  dynamometer  tests, 

Martin's  tests  of  over-all  strength. 
Psycho-motor  Tests 

Reaction  time, 

Aiming  tests, 

Line  tracing  tests, 

Steadiness  tests, 

Balancing  tests. 
Agility,  Tests  of 

Basket-ball  throwing, 

Bean  bag, 

Jumping  a  fence, 

Turning  somersaults, 
•    Chinning, 

Ball  throwing, 

Climbing  a  ladder, 

Potato  race, 

Running, 

Discus  throw, 

Pole  vault, 

Rifle  (target), 

Hurdling. 
Tests  of  Competitive  Individual  Athletic  Events 

Skating, 

Swimming, 

Rowing, 

Track  events, 

Pentathlon, 

Decathlon, 

Tennis. 
Tests  of  Competitive  Group  Games 

Soccer, 

Volleyball, 

Baseball, 

Football, 

Basket  ball. 
Motor  Assembly  Tests 

Stenquist  Assembly, 

I.  E.  R.  Assembly, 

Kelley  Construction, 

O.  S.  U.  Mech.  Eng.  Tests. 
Psychological  Performance  Tests 

Healey  Puzzles, 

Link  Form  Boards, 

Pintner-Patterson  Performance  Scale. 
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Picture  Mechanical  Tests 

M.  I.  T., 

Stenquist  Mechanical  Aptitude  Tests. 
Non-verbal  Intelligence  Tests 

Pintner, 

Meyer's  Mental  Measure, 

Army  Beta, 

Scott  Co., 

National  Non-verbal, 

Thorndike  Non-verbal. 
Semi-verbal  Tests 

Cancellation  tests, 

C-2  Clerical  test, 

Ruggles'  Clerical  test. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  third  probable  fact  which  contains  a  valuable 
hint  of  a  possible  approach  to  the  complete  measuring  of  the  individual : 
None  of  us  would  tend  to  discount  the  important  role  of  effort,  drive, 
determination,  mental  set,  persistence,  sturdy  character, — call  it  what 
you  will, — in  determining  a  boy's  success  or  failure  in  the  world.  In 
our  universal  acclaim  of  the  unreliability  of  teachers'  marks,  we  tend  to 
overlook  the  important  fact  that  such  marks,  when  taken  not  over  one 
course  but  over  all  courses  of  a  school  career,  are  the  imperfect  but 
tangible  product  of  ability  plus  effort  concentrated  according  to  one's 
usual  character  on  a  series  of  tasks  which  are  practically  the  sole  fixed 
social  requirement  of  a  schoolboy  from  eight  to  twenty  years  of  his  life. 
School  marks  when  manipulated  in  certain  proper  statistical  ways  may 
ultimately  yield  us  something  like  an  approach  to  that  much  desired 
but  long  elusive  "test  of  character."  We  are  coming  to  know  that 
" character"  is  a  highly  stable  component  of  human  nature,  if  we 
measure  its  central  trend  as  relatively  uninfluenced  by  its  outward 
superficial  manifestations. 

Norms  of  the  Environment 

The  measurement  of  the  individual  is  only  half  of  the  total  measure- 
ment task.  The  boy's  prospective  job  must  be  measured  as  well. 
Adequate  vocational  guidance  of  the  future  will  not  be  content  to  make 
the  hitherto  customary  " central  tendency"  statements:  " Laborers 
receive  a  wage  of  $4.20  per  day;  bricklayers  are  unemployed  three 
months  of  the  year;  painting  is  an  unhealthy  occupation;  aviation  is  a 
dangerous  occupation;  teaching  is  a  poorly  paid  occupation;  and  so 
on,  and  so  on."  Each  of  the  above  statements  represents  certainly  but 
a  central  tendency  of  a  wide  distribution  of  facts,  in  a  distribution  which 
in  truth  has  just  as  much  variability  as  the  individuals  working  in  the  occu- 
pation possess  in  those  respects  respectively.     Thus  very  few  laborers 
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receive  exactly  $4.20  per  day;  far  more  of  them  receive  either  $4.00  per 
day  or  $4.25  than  any  other  intermediate  figure,  but  those  distinctions 
as  to  frequencies  of  a  given  wage  are  inconsequential  beside  the  vari- 
ability of  the  entire  distribution.     The  variability  of  the  distribution  is 
fully  as  important  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  boy  considering  the  occupa- 
tion as  the  central  tendency.     Do  any  laborers  get  as  much  as  $25.00 
per  day?     Do  any  get  as  little  as  $.25  per  day?     Are  any  painters  out 
of  work  as  much  as  nine  months  a  year  because  of  seasonality  of  the 
trade?     The  individual  may  be  content  for  various  reasons  to  buy  his 
life  insurance  quite  in  ignorance  of  his  own  individual  likelihood  of 
dying,  but  when  contemplating  going  into  aviation  he  would  much 
desire  to  know  whether  or  not  a  person  of  his  own  individual  charac- 
teristics is  almost  perfectly  certain  of  being  killed.     Statistics  of  the 
general  death  rate  may  act  as  a  general  deterrent  to  all,  the  fit  as  well 
as  the  unfit,  and  so  retard  industrial  progress.     In  the  past  we  have 
talked  too  much  as  if  all  these  central  tendencies  were  the  whole  fact, 
and  that  no  distributions  of  the  aspects  of  jobs  existed.     We  conse- 
quently need  now  to  revise  our  thinking  to  consider  that  these  aspects 
are  variables,  and  to  proceed  to  find  percentiles  in  important,  particu- 
larly unique  aspects  of  jobs  as  well  as  of  human  capacities.     Who  knows 
what  are  the  statistically  unique  aspects  of  jobs?     It  is  evident  that  the 
amount  of  seasonality  of  a  job  is  not  unique  with  respect  to  total  yearly 
income,  for  total  yearly  income  is  a  product  of  the  total  number  of  days 
worked^  in  the  year  times  the  average  daily  wage;  there  is  consequently 
a  high  correlation  between  seasonality  and  yearly  income.     The  cor- 
relation is  perfect  and  there  is  identity, — perfect  lack  of  uniqueness,- — in 
a  group  of  individuals  who  are  all  employed  at  a  fixed  monthly  wage. 
It  is  evident  that  we  do  not  need  to  gather  all  the  possible  norms  about 
a  given  occupation,  because  we  can  infer  pretty  accurately  what  certain 
of  the  superficial  conditions  are  if  we  know  the  unique  ones.     We  need 
to  know  all  the  facts  about  a  job, — the  specific  job, — in  order  to  give 
practical  guidance  recommendations  no  more  than  we  need  know  the 
scores  which  a  given  individual  would  make  on  a  thousand  different 
varieties  of  reading  test  in  order  to  know  his  practical  ability  for  study- 
ing.    If  we  know  what  the  individual  can  do  on  only  three  or  four  read- 
ing tests  which  adequately  measure  rate  of  reading  and  comprehension, 
we  can  infer  very  accurately  what  he  would  do  on  the  next  four  without 
even  testing  him  on  the  second  four.     We  thus  need  extended  statistical 
investigations  under  the  direction  of  an  endowed  research  bureau  to 
determine  what  unique  factors  in  an  occupation  are  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  vocational  guidance.     Our  constantly  growing  number  of 
bureaus  of  economic  research  might  undertake  this  work  in  certain 
instances. 
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Questions 

1.  What  are  the  " conventional  distinctions"  between  vocational  and  educa- 
tional guidance? 

2.  Does  this  mean  that  the  work  of  the  educational  counselor  should  be 
distinct  from  that  of  the  vocational  counselor? 

3.  Discuss  the  need  for  statistical  research  in  the  field  of  educational  and 
vocational  guidance. 

4.  What  particular  problems  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance  would 
the  securing  of  norms  help  to  solve? 
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B.    THE   TECHNIQUE   OF   VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE   AS 

INVESTIGATED    BY   THE   INSTITUTE 

OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

By  Herbert  A.  Toops 

A  few  words  at  the  outset  will  make  clear  the  purpose  and  point  of 
view  of  the  Institute  in  its  vocational  guidance  inquiry.  The  investiga- 
tion was  limited  to  a  study  of  the  values  of  tests  in  vocational  guidance. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  the  remaining  various  educational 
and  guidance  functions  involved  in  the  five-fold  aspects  of  vocational 
guidance,  namely:  (1)  choosing  the  occupation,  (2)  determining  upon 
the  training  necessary  to  fit  one  for  wage  earning  in  that  occupation, 
(3)  obtaining  a  job,  (4)  determining  what  further  training  may  be 
necessary  to  fit  one  for  a  higher  job,  and  (5)  obtaining  a  new  position 
requiring  more  responsibility,  and  involving  to  a  greater  extent  the 
ultimate  capacities  of  the  individual. 

The  point  of  view  of  vocational  guidance  is  thus  seen  to  be  dynamic 
as  opposed  to  the  static  point  of  view  which  is  characteristic  of  employ- 
ment. When  hiring  a  worker,  the  employment  manager  considers 
him  largely  in  the  light  of  his  immediate  usefulness  for  producing  profits 
in  a  relatively  unchanging  occupation,  whereas  vocational  guidance 
views  him  as  a  dynamic  personality,  one  whose  individuality  is  con- 
stantly growing. 

This  point  of  view  colors  the  advice  which  will  be  sought  from  tests. 
Vocational  guidance  will  not  attempt  to  determine  once  and  for  all 
the  individual's  career,  but  will  rather  seek  to  tell  the  individual,  in 
terms  of  probability,  his  likelihood  of  becoming  successful  in  each  of  a 
number  of  occupations  or  occupational  groups.  The  individual  himself 
will  then  make  his  decision,  since  without  his  cooperation  the  guidance 
is  worse  than  useless.  The  dynamic  point  of  view  of  the  school  affords 
us  a  helpful  analogy.  In  the  same  way  as  the  teacher  places  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  given  class  for  a  single  semester  only,  and  revises  his  opinion 
of  him  at  the  end  of  the  semester  as  based  upon  his  performance  during 
the  past  semester,  so  will  the  vocational  counselor  who  is  seeking  the 
best  social  ends  of  the  individual  advise  him  to  enter  a  given  occupation 
merely  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  still  higher  one,  and  will  subsequently 
revise  his  opinion  of  him  as  based  upon  his  performance  in  the  first 
position.  He  will  realize  the  lack  of  ultimate  worth  in  the  old  adage, 
"  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss/'  and  will  supplant  it  with  the  type  of 
philosophy  reflected  by  the  additional  phrase,  "but  it  may  acquire  a 
large  amount  of  polish. "     Needless  to  say,  he  will  seek  to  insure  that 
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the  stone  is  really  polished  and  not  shattered  by  its  encounters  with 
stones  and  obstacles  as  it  rolls  along  in  the  stream,  impelled  by  the 
strong,  healthy  current  of  life. 

For  determining  the  probability  of  success  in  a  given  occupation,  our 
test  technique  is  constantly  becoming  more  satisfactory.  The  statistics 
involved  in  the  best  technique  are  becoming  complicated  and  at  present 
are  available  only  to  a  few  who  have  spent  years  of  training  in  this  field. 

It  sounds  rather  absurd  to  say  that  vocational  tests  should  be  so 
constructed  that,  when  completed,  they  will  measure  something,  and 
that  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement  should  be  known  in  a  single  index 
which  expresses  the  worth  of  the  test.  Yet  many  tests  have  been 
constructed  in  the  past,  and  their  only  claim  to  merit  has  often  been 
that  they  looked  as  if  they  might  test  something.  The  something  which 
we  are  trying  to  measure  by  means  of  vocational  tests  is  called  a 
criterion.  This  criterion  is  a  single  occupational  efficiency  score 
assigned  to  workers  who  have  been  in  the  occupation  long  enough  for 
their  efficiency  in  the  occupation  to  become  known.  This  criterion 
score  takes  into  account  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  doing  work  and  other 
factors  which  may  be  important  in  determining  an  individual's  real 
worth  in  an  occupation.  (Wages  seldom  express  an  individual's  worth, 
and  hence  wages  will  seldom  be  used  as  of  more  worth  than  merely  a 
component  in  constructing  a  criterion.)  The  criterion  scores  are  thus 
measures  of  an  individual's  worth  in  the  occupation  relative  to  other 
workers  with  whom  he  may  be  associated.  They  are  derived  entirely 
independently  from  the  test  results.  The  single  index  which  measures 
the  worth  of  the  scale  of  tests  in  predicting  the  criterion  is  ordinarily  a 
correlation  coefficient. 

If  we  had  a  good  test,  it  would  correlate  highly  with  the  criterion 
scores;  that  is,  persons  who  make  high  criterion  scores  should  make  high 
test  scores,  and  persons  who  make  low  criterion  scores  should  make  low 
test  scores.  A  proper  combination  of  a  number  of  good  tests  should 
then  enable  us  to  predict  even  better  the  criterion  scores  which  we  would 
expect  a  person  with  such  and  such  test  scores  to  make  if  he  were  to 
enter  the  same  occupation. 

A  complicated  statistical  technique  has  been  devised,  whereby,  given 
an  adequate  criterion  of  the  relative  efficiencies  of  workers  in  an  occu- 
pation, it  is  possible  to  select  tests  for  a  scale  which  may  enable  one  to 
give  a  boy  positive  vocational  guidance  in  the  case  of  single  occupations. 
By  this  procedure  one  may  select  a  small  number  of  tests  from  a  much 
larger  number  tried  out  on  workers  of  known  efficiencies  and  may  then 
assign  weights  to  the  separate  tests  such  that  the  resulting  scale  will 
yield  the  maximum  relationship  between  the  scale  scores  and  degrees 
of  efficiency  in  the  occupation.     The  index  which  expresses  the  relation- 
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ship  between  the  scale  scores  and  the  criterion  scores  is  called  a  validity 
correlation  coefficient.  The  validity  coefficient,  then,  measures  how- 
well  the  tests  approximate  the  ideal  of  ranking  the  test  subjects  in  the 
same  order  as  they  would  be  ranked  in  efficiency  in  the  occupation. 

To  illustrate  concretely: — Suppose  we  had  given  fifty  tests  of  a 
widely  varying  nature  to  200  boys  upon  their  entrance  to  the  trade  of 
telegrapher.  Two  years  later,  after  all  had  either  failed  or  had  about 
reached  their  final  efficiency,  it  would  be  readily  possible  to  determine 
with  uniform  tests  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  each  operator  in  sending 
and  receiving  telegraphic  messages.  After  obtaining  a  single  measure 
of  the  efficiency  of  each  operator  in  sending  and  receiving,  it  would  be 
possible  to  determine  which  ten  of  the  original  fifty  tests  would  best 
predict  sending  and  receiving  efficiency  respectively.  These  ten  tests 
would  then  be  a  practical  test  for  use  in  advising  a  boy,  about  to  leave 
school,  what  are  his  chances  of  success  in  telegraphy. 

After  the  boy  had  taken  the  tests,  the  results  might  be  reported  to 
him  in  terms  of  his  chances  of  arriving  at  an  ultimate  sending  speed  of 
so  many  words  per  minute,  and  of  his  chances  of  arriving  at  a  receiving 
speed  of  so  many  words  per  minute.  Thus  he  might  say  that  John 
Doe's  chances  of  arriving  at  an  ultimate  sending  speed  of  35  words 
per  minute  were  one  in  two  ("an  even  bet,"  " fifty-fifty") ;  that  his 
chances  of  arriving  at  an  ultimate  sending  speed  of  40  words  per  minute 
were  only  one  in  four;  or,  if  we  consider  the  lower  efficiencies,  that  his 
chances  of  at  least  doing  30  words  per  minute  are  three  out  of  four. 

Thus  the  predictions  which  we  would  make  are  not  absolute.  It  is 
an  "even  bet"  that  he  will  attain  to  a  sending  speed  of  35  words  per 
minute;  if  35  words  per  minute  is  an  exceedingly  poor  performance,  we 
should  probably  advise  him  to  enter  some  other  occupation  in  which 
it  is  "an  even  bet"  that  he  will  make  a  better  success.  The  boy  should 
then  enter  some  occupation  in  which  his  chances  of  succeeding  are 
fairly  good.  Vocational  guidance  knows  nothing  of  absolute  failure  and 
absolute  success,  but  neither  is  it  a  game  of  chance.  A  game  of  dice 
is  a  game  of  chance  to  the  colored  man  who  plays  it  in  the  back  street; 
yet  the  actuarian  could  predict  his  winnings  or  losings  almost  to  the 
cent,  if  he  can  assume  that  the  colored  man  plays  the  game  consistently. 
In  the  same  way,  vocational  guidance  is  but  little  more  than  chance  to 
the  vocational  counselor  whose  only  reliance  is  upon  intuition  and 
"hunches."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  some 
day  we  shall  develop  the  calculus  of  predicting  chances  of  occupational 
success  to  such  a  stage  that  we  shall  be  just  as  sure  that  humanity  at 
large  will  profit  as  we  now  are  sure  that  a  life  insurance  firm  will  be 
able  to  show  profits  on  its  account  books  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Both 
use  similar  methods;  both  deal  in  probabilities,  and  not  certainties. 
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Obviously,  however,  scales  of  perfect  validity  will  never  be  secured. 
In  the  past,  educational  and  vocational  scale  makers  have  been  content 
with  correlations  of  their  scales  with  adequate  efficiency  criteria  of  about 
.7  to  .8  as  a  maximum.  Such  correlations  mean  that  vast  realms  of 
human  capacities  have  as  yet  been  untouched  by  our  tests.  (It  seems 
needless  to  remark  that  personal  intuition  is  unable  to  do  any  better 
than  our  tests  in  these  realms.)  The  author  has  shown  by  means  of 
a  mathematical  formula  that  when  a  scale  correlates  .71  with  an  ade- 
quate efficiency  criterion,  all  other  unmeasured  factors,  which  together 
with  the  measured  factors  go  to  produce  the  criterion  scores,  also  corre- 
late .71  with  the  criterion.  In  other  words,  if  we  do  not  secure  validity 
correlation  coefficients  above  .71,  all  the  other  totally  unmeasured 
factors  (that  is,  factors  which  correlate  zero  with  the  factors  measured) 
are  of  as  great  or  of  greater  magnitude  than  the  factors  which  have  been 
measured.  This  means  only  that  there  still  remains  before  research 
workers  a  vast  field  for  research  well  worthy  of  our  best  efforts.  The 
validity  of  scales,  however,  is  to  be  compared  with  the  validity  of  the 
instruments  which  they  replace,  namely,  human  judgments,  which  are 
variable,  subjective,  and  fallible. 

It  should  be  made  clear  at  this  point  that,  in  all  probability,  no 
occupation  is  unique  in  the  sense  that  individuals  may  be  directed  to 
it  with  a  probability  of  success  of  .9  or  above,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
approximately  zero  chances  of  success  in  all  other  occupations.  This 
at  once  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  vocational  counselor  ever  receiv- 
ing any  practical  help  from  the  commercial  type  of  character  analyst 
or  his  host  of  pseudoscientific  friends.  Even  if  we  had  equations 
for  a  thousand  occupations  telling  us,  as  the  result  of  scientific  experi- 
ment, what  tests  to  use  and  how  to  weight  the  tests  to  get  the  maximum 
predictive  value  from  them,  a  given  individual  would  have  about  equal 
probabilities  of  success  in  a  great  many  of  these  occupations,  and  he 
would  still  be  required  to  make  his  choice  from  among  the  occupations 
in  which  he  had  the  highest  chances  of  success. 

Moreover,  the  use  of  tests  in  a  negative  way  should  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  use  of  tests  in  a  positive  way.  The  above  equa- 
tions are  designed  to  tell  individuals  positively  a  number  of  occupations 
in  which  the  individual  has  reasonable  chances  of  success.  Certain 
educational,  social,  and  intellectual  factors  may  be  used  in  a  negative 
way  to  give  desirable  negative  guidance — that  is,  guidance  away  from 
an  occupation,  as  opposed  to  positive  guidance  which  is  guidance  into 
an  occupation.  As  an  illustration,  if  a  boy  has  decided  that  he  wants  to 
become  a  lawyer  or  a  civil  engineer,  or  even  a  bookkeeper,  we  can  tell 
him  with  almost  perfect  certainty  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  succeed 
in  those  occupations  if  he  has  an  intelligence  quotient  of  70.     If,  on 
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the  other  hand,  he  has  an  intelligence  quotient  of  125,  his  intelligence 
is  at  least  above  a  minimum  prerequisite,  but  for  all  that,  we  know  only 
a  little  more  about  his  likelihood  of  success  in  those  occupations  than 
we  would  know  if  he  had  an  intelligence  quotient  of  110.  In  other 
words,  intelligence  is  a  minimum  prerequisite  to  certain  occupations, 
but  once  one  has  the  minimum  prerequisite  amount,  then  the  different 
degrees  of  success  in  the  occupation  are  produced  by  different  degrees  of 
abilities  and  capacities  which  we  customarily  label  as  specialized 
abilities  and  capacities.  The  occupational  intelligence  standards  deter- 
mined by  the  army  are  to  be  interpreted  in  this  light.  Thus,  "average  " 
intelligence  is  probably  " sufficient,"  in  the  above  sense,  for  minimal 
success  in  three-fourths  of  human  occupations. 

Although  a  technique  is  available  for  giving  positive  guidance  into 
specific  occupations,  it  would  have  been  time  ill  spent  for  the  Institute 
to  have  devoted  its  labors  to  determining  what  tests  would  best  predict 
success  in  one  occupation,  or  at  best  in  two  or  three.  In  order  to  make 
maximal  use  of  the  time  and  funds  available,  the  Institute  decided,  for  the 
reasons  already  given,  not  to  attempt  to  determine  specifically  the  tests 
which  might  be  of  most  use  for  guidance  to  specific  occupations,  but  on 
the  contrary,  to  devote  its  attention  to  the  four  rather  general  groups 
of  occupational  activities  represented  by  the  following  classification : 

1.  Academic  or  intellectual  pursuits. 

2.  Mechanical  pursuits. 

3.  Clerical  pursuits. 

4.  Selling  pursuits. 

Of  these  four,  the  capacities  and  abilities  involved  in  selling  are  being 
adequately  investigated  by  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  one  in  which  at  the  outset  there  is  the  least  amount 
of  available  material  upon  which  to  build.  Consequently,  it  was  not 
investigated.  The  investigations  of  the  Institute  in  the  other  three 
fields  will  be  briefly  reviewed  below. 

1.  Academic  Pursuits. — Miss  Cobb,  of  the  Institute,  has  investi- 
gated the  chances  of  a  pupil's  success  in  high  school  as  dependent  upon 
intelligence  test  scores.  The  first  half  of  her  report  has  already  appeared 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.1 
She  finds  that  a  mere  seven  or  eight  per  cent  of  pupils  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  average  army  adult  are  found  to  have  even  entered  high  school 
classes.  In  other  words,  the  chance  of  an  "average"  pupiPs  success  in 
high  school  is  but  one  in  twelve.     His  chances  of  graduation  are  very 

1  Cobb,  M.  V.  The  Limits  Set  to  Educational  Achievement  by  Limited 
Intelligence.  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  13,  Nos.  8  and  9, 
Nov.  and  Dec,  1922. 
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much  less.  The  pupils  eliminated  from  our  high  schools  before  gradua- 
tion consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  less  intelligent. 

A  preliminary  investigation  carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Ross1  under  the 
author's  direction,  indicates  that  the  cumulative  school  record  of  sixteen 
semesters  of  school  work  in  the  first  eight  grades  promises  to  be  of  more 
value,  if  properly  evaluated  statistically,  than  intelligence  tests  in 
predicting  high  school  success.  This  finding,  if  substantiated  by  a  very 
intensive  follow-up  investigation  being  conducted  this  year,  points  to 
the  extreme  desirability  of  improving  our  elementary  school  record 
system  to  such  an  extent  that  a  pupil's  early  school  career  may  be  utilized 
in  predicting  his  later  school  career.  This  finding  is  in  line  with  the 
findings  of  a  number  of  research  workers  lately  who  have  discovered 
that  in  specific  schools  or  grades,  reading  tests  are  in  many  cases  of  more 
importance  in  predicting  high  school  or  later  grade  school  success  than 
are  intelligence  tests.  The  effects  of  bad  habits  of  study,  learned  in  the 
grade  school,  persist  into  high  school,  and,  if  uncorrected,  may  affect 
profoundly  one's  high  school  or  college  career. 

Educational  guidance,  which  is  the  term  which  we  apply  to  this  first 
academic  or  intellectual  division  of  the  pursuits,  is  thus  inextricably 
bound  up  in  the  general  problem  of  vocational  guidance.  There  is  no 
reason  for  making  any  cleavage  between  the  two.  There  is  no  cleavage 
in  method,  and  a  cleavage  in  content  is  but  an  artificial  and  impractical 
division. 

Vocational  guidance  will  need  to  be  undertaken  early  if  humanity 
is  to  profit  from  it.2  It  must  be  begun  as  early  as  the  sixth  grade  if  we 
would  have  a  maximal  percentage  of  the  total  population  profit  from  it 
before  they  leave  the  school  by  way  of  school  elimination.  Educational 
guidance  must  be  given  to  the  group  which  decides  to  remain  in  school, 
vocational  guidance  to  the  group  which  leaves.  Preliminary  vocational 
guidance  can  be  given  to  those  who  enter  high  school  by  advising  them 
in  regard  to  the  type  of  high  school,  whether  academic,  commercial,  or 
vocational,  to  enter. 

2.  Mechanical  Pursuits. — For  the  determination  of  general  mechani- 
cal ability  in  boys,  the  Stenquist  Mechanical  Assembly  Test  has  been 
found  quite  satisfactory.     The  abilities  tested  by  this  test  are  rather 

1  Ross,  C.  C.  The  Relation  between  Grade  School  Record  and  High 
School  Achievement.  T.  C.  Contributions,  No.  166,  New  York,  Teachers 
College  Press,  1925,  70  pp. 

The    Diagnostic    Value    of    Individual    Record    Cards.     Journal   of 

Administration  and  Supervision,  1924. 

2  Toops,  Herbert  A.  Trade  Tests  in  Education.  T.  C.  Contributions 
to  Education,  No.  115,  New  York,  Teachers  College  Press,  1921,  pp.  100- 
105. 
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unique  in  the  sense  that  they  are  but  little  related  to  intelligence.  In 
this  finding,  our  results  substantiate  the  results  found  by  Stenquist. 
The  correlation  between  general  mechanical  ability  and  general  intelli- 
gence in  equal-age  groups  is  only  about  +.20.  This  means  that  a  large 
proportion  of  pupils  who  fail  in  the  elementary  school  may  yet  be  able  to 
make  fair  or  good  success  in  trade  work.  This  conclusion  is  of  immense 
value  for  educational  and  vocational  guidance.  It  should  be  noted 
here,  however,  that  people  with  low  intelligence,  but  with  high  mechani- 
cal ability,  will  probably  need  to  be  taught  trades  by  different  educa- 
tional techniques  from  those  which  we  have  customarily  been  using. 
It  may  even  be  necessary  to  develop  an  entirely  new  type  of  vocational 
teacher  and  entirely  new  teaching  methods  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
results. 

For  girls,  a  mechanical  assembly  test  has  been  devised  which  promises 
to  be  as  satisfactory  for  them  as  is  the  Stenquist  for  boys.  In  equal-age 
groups  of  girls,  the  test  correlates  only  .30  with  general  intelligence. 
The  use  of  tests  which  correlate  low  with  intelligence  may  be  shown  by 
an  experiment  being  undertaken  in  New  York  City.  A  school  has 
been  started  in  connection  with  one  of  the  girls'  trade  schools,  which  will 
enroll  pupils  who  are  two  or  more  years  retarded  in  school  and  with 
intelligence  quotients  of  90  or  below.  Those  who  make  the  highest 
mechanical  test  scores  have  been  selected  to  enter  the  school  first. 
The  experiment  should  prove  successful,  and  these  grade  school  failures 
should  be  transformed  into  competent  tradeswomen  if  the  teaching 
methods  are  adapted  to  the  mental  caliber  of  the  pupils. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  13-year-old  boys  are  given  the 
girls'  test,  on  the  average  they  make  about  an  average  12-year-old 
girl's  performance;  but  this  is  not  the  case  when  13-year-old  girls  take 
the  boys'  mechanical  assembly  test,  for  the  average  13-year-old  girl 
does  hardly  as  well  at  these  tests  as  the  average  10-year-old  boy.  There 
is  some  indication  that  these  unusually  large  sex  differences  may  be 
due  to  inequalities  in  amounts  of  practice  in  mechanical  things.  Part  of 
this  evidence  was  found  in  the  fact  that  an  " ungraded"  class  of  girls, 
where  emphasis  had  been  laid  on  mechanical  work,  made  a  slightly 
higher  average  mechanical  test  score  thangirls  in  the  normal  classes 
of  the  same  average  age. 

3.  Clerical  Pursuits. — For  clerical  pursuits,  two  tests  have  been 
devised — a  high  level  test  and  a  low  level  or  less  verbal  one.  The  high 
level  test  predicts  ability  to  progress  in  acquiring  shorthand  in  an 
experiment  group  of  business  college  students  to  the  extent  of  a  correla- 
tion of  .71  between  criterion  scores  and  composite  scale  scores.  A 
considerably  higher  correlation  was  found  in  a  second  small  group 
which  was  subsequently  tested.     The  reliability  of  the  test  in  a  com- 
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mercial  high  school  group  of  junior  students  was  found  to  be  .82,  when 
two  alternative  forms  of  the  test  were  administered  to  them  a  week  apart. 
This  reliability  compares  very  favorably  with  the  reliability  of  the  cur- 
rent intelligence  scales.  The  reliability  coefficient  measures  the  extent 
to  which  we  may  expect  a  rating  made  this  week  to  correspond  with 
the  rating  of  the  same  person  made  next  week  by  the  same  test. 

Clerical  ability,  so  far  as  can  be  determined  from  our  investigation, 
is  not  unique  in  the  sense  that  mechanical  ability  is;  that  is,  clerical 
ability  is  highly  related  to  intelligence,  although  there  evidently  are 
some  specific  factors  making  for  clerical  success  that  are  not  measured 
by  intelligence.  It  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  hierarchy  in  the  levels 
of  clerical  ability.  Routine  clerical  workers  make  considerably  lower 
average  scores  than  business  college  students  in  stenography,  typewriting 
and  bookkeeping,  who  in  turn,  make  lower  scores  than  accountants  and 
minor  executives.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  New  York  City  public 
school  boys  and  girls  make  test  scores  as  high  as  the  average  business 
college  student.  Thus  at  the  age  of  13  or  14,  clerical  ability  is  not 
sharply  distinguished  from  general  academic  or  intellectual  ability. 

If  we  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  the  literature  of  vocational  tests, 
we  may  discover  the  following  facts  that  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  future  investigations.  First,  vocational  tests  have  nearly  always 
been  given  to  employees  on  the  job  at  variable  periods  of  time  after  entrance 
to  the  occupation.  Thus  only  the  " survivors"  are  tested,  and  not 
the  "  entrants."  Consequently,  one  has  to  make  two  dubious  infer- 
ences: (1)  that  the  test  scores  at  the  time  of  the  test  were  relatively  the 
same  as  they  would  have  been  if  given  at  the  time  of  entrance  to  the 
occupation,  and  (2)  that  the  probabilities  of  success  based  upon 
the  " survivors"  are  the  probabilities  that  would  have  been  obtained  from 
the  "  entrants."  This  suggests  the  need  of  giving  tests  in  advance  of 
entrance  to  the  occupation  and  waiting,  if  need  be,  five  years  for  the 
differing  degrees  of  efficiency  to  develop.  From  a  consideration  of  this 
point  the  Institute  has  inaugurated  a  program  and  finished  the  testing 
of  1,000  each  of  boys  and  girls  on  intelligence,  clerical,  and  mechanical 
tests.  The  records  of  these  2,000  pupils  will  be  added  to  the  1,000  tested 
last  year.  The  careers  of  these  3,000  pupils  will  be  studied  for  several 
years  in  order  to  determine  the  predictive  value  of  the  tests. 

A  second  point  noted  in  most  investigations  reported  in  the  literature 
is  that  the  number  of  cases  used  in  the  experimental  group  of  test 
subjects  has  generally  been  too  small  to  secure  as  high  reliability  as 
should  be  secured.  So  also  have  the  time  limits  been  too  short,  and 
amount  of  content  too  small  to  yield  as  high  reliability  coefficients  of  our 
scales  as  we  would  wish.  Six  hours  is  none  too  much  to  devote  to 
vocational  testing;  more  time  would  of  course  secure  better  results. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  vocational  test  rating  given  on  one  day  should 
be  approximately  the  same  as  that  given  on  any  subsequent  day,  or  that 
obtained  from  an  alternative  form  oFthe  test,  if  the  ratings  are  to  be 
really  valuable.  More  tests  need  to  be  developed  which  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  having  (1)  low  correlations  with  school  success,  and  (2) 
high  correlations  with  vocational  capacity.  Those  scales  will  be  best, 
the  separate  tests  of  which  (1)  correlate  low  with  intelligence,  (2)  low 
with  each  other,  and  (3)  high  with  the  criterion. 

This  attempt  to  secure  vocational  tests  which  shall  correlate  low  with 
intelligence  may  be  called  the  salvaging  point  of  view  of  vocational 
guidance.  It  might  be  called  the  conservation  of  human  capacities. 
It  involves  finding  for  the  individual  the  most  responsible  and  most 
desirable  occupation  in  which  the  individual  has  high  chances  of  success; 
and  such  is  often  possible  even  though  he  may  be  shut  out  from  certain 
careers  by  limitations  of  intelligence  or  by  special  disabilities.  Partic- 
ularly the  grade  school  and  the  high  school  "failure"  has  great  need  for 
such  vocational  advice.  It  seems  likely  that  many  of  the  grade  school 
failures  would  make  good  success  in  mechanical  trades,  if  we  began  their 
trade  education  while  the  school  still  has  them  in  its  charge.  The  com- 
pulsory education  laws  will  need  to  be  modified  in  some  instances  to 
make  possible  a  boy's  dropping  academic  work  before  graduation, 
his  immediate  entry  into  a  vocational  school  which  shall  have  trade 
competency  as  its  immediate  aim,with  cultural  aims  relegated  to  a  very 
secondary  but  coordinated  place  of  importance. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  results  of  the  tests  which  we  have 
given  in  the  Institute  are  reported  to  the  pupils  by  means  of  an  individ- 
ual record  card  which  gives,  for  the  norms  so  far  available,  the  prob- 
ability of  an  individual's  success  as  based  upon  the  test  scores.  The 
card  form  has  been  so  simplified  that,  by  drawing  a  ring  around  the 
gross  score  made  by  the  pupil,  both  the  gross  score  and  its  significance 
are  immediately  shown  in  graphical  fashion.  The  recommendations 
made  to  the  student  are  standard  coded  recommendations.  These  are 
always  made  in  this  fashion  because  of  the  very  great  desirability  of 
being  able  later  to  check  up  statistically  the  value  of  the  recommen- 
dations made.  Thus  one  can  determine  the  frequencies  with  which 
presumably  equivalent  recommendations  have  been  made.  At  present 
the  recommendations  from  the  test  scores  are  subjective  evaluations  of 
the  graphical  records.  Objective  methods  of  evaluating  these  test 
records  may  be  expected  to  become  available  when  the  records  of  the 
careers  of  the  3,000  pupils,  whom  we  have  tested  in  the  past  two  years, 
become  available. 

There  are  separate  individual  vocational  guidance  report  cards  for 
each  sex,  a  white  card  being  used  for  boys  and  a  buff  for  girls.     The 
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norms  for  the  tests  and  other  variables  vary  by  age  and  sex.  Any 
pupil  who  is  past  his  13th  birthday  at  the  time  of  the  test  has  his  scores 
recorded  on  a  13-year  card;  any  pupil  past  his  14th  birthday  at  the  time 
of  the  test  has  his  scores  recorded  on  a  14-year  card.  The  oblong  circles 
indicate  roughly  the  gross  scores  received  on  the  several  tests,  and  indi- 
cate also  the  importance  of  the  score  received,  in  terms  of  deciles  of  the 
original  distribution  of  the  experimental  group.  For  convenience  in 
showing  how  the  gross  scores  are  plotted,  the  gross  scores  made  by  Doe 
have  been  recorded  at  the  foot  of  each  column;  he  made  14  points  in 
the  Toops  Clerical  (a  more  verbal  clerical),  17  points  in  the  Thorndike 
Clerical  (a  less  verbal  clerical),  52  points  on  the  Stenquist  Assembly  (a 
mechanical  performance  test),  43  points  on  the  Arith.-Read.  Combina- 
tion (a  measure  of  general  intelligence),  and  so  forth. 

The  total  work  scores  are  an  arithmetical  average  (multiplied  by  10) 
of  the  pupil's  quality  marks  in  school  work  throughout  his  grade  school 
career  to  date;  similarly,  the  total  conduct  scores  are  an  average  (multi- 
plied by  10)  of  the  pupil's  marks  in  deportment  throughout  his  grade 
school  career  to  date;  the  half-year  gains  indicate  the  number  of  semes- 
ters a  pupil  has  been  held  back  or  has  been  advanced  (by  skipping  a 
semester)  in  school;  the  average  term  absences  indicate  the  number  of 
days  absent  per  semester,  on  the  average,  of  the  pupil  throughout  his 
grade  school  career  to  date.  All  the  facts  bearing  on  an  individual's 
fitness  for  further  academic  work  should  be  considered  in  making  recom- 
mendations for  his  future  educational  career;  likewise  the  same  facts 
will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  his  occupational  career. 

We  now  have  before  us  a  graphical  representation  of  Doe's  abi  ities 
and  capacities.  We  see  that  he  is  well  developed  physically,  enablng 
him  readily  to  take  up  trade  work,  or  any  kind  of  work  requiring  some 
physical  ability.  His  school  record  in  the  past  has  been  poor;  this  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been  held  back  six  semesters;  the  quality  of 
his  work  has  been  low  as  shown  by  his  third  decile  importance  in  total 
work,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  seemingly  has  tried  hard,  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  his  total  conduct  scores  give  him  a  sixth  decile  importance 
which  is  considerably  higher  than  his  total  work  score  importance,  and 
further  by  the  fact  that  he  has  attended  school  fairly  regularly  through- 
out his  school  career;  his  present  teacher  also  says  that  he  tries  hard  in 
his  school  work,  but  does  not  seem  to  succeed.  In  the  Arith.-Read. 
test  he  scores  very  low,  and  likewise  in  the  Toops  Clerical  which  is 
known  to  be  very  highly  correlated  with  general  intelligence.  The  only 
test  in  which  he  excels  is  the  Stenquist  Assembly.  If  it  were  not  for  our 
compulsory  education  laws  which  compel  his  attendance  in  academic 
school  for  two  and  one-half  more  years,  it  would  be  readily  possible  for 
Doe  to  stop  academic  school  at  once  and  become  a  quite  proficient,  self- 
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respecting  tradesman.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  can  but  section 
him  to  a  slow  section  in  school  and  let  him  take  his  chances,  recommend- 
ing that  at  the  legal  age  (for  he  will  probably  never  graduate)  he  drop 
out  of  school,  get  a  trade  job,  and  come  back  to  night  school  or  continua- 
tion school  for  further  specific  training  in  his  chosen  field. 

This  case  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  case;  there  are  many  pupils  who, 
if  taken  in  hand  while  the  school  still  has  a  hold  upon  them,  might 
become  competent  tradesmen  by  the  time  the  law  allows  them  to  quit 
school. 

The  standard  recommendations  made  are  punched  into  the  top  of  the 
card  as  shown,  making  a  permanent,  unalterable  record,  and  allowing 
for  accurate  statistical  follow-up  of  the  efficiency  of  the  advice  given. 
Advice  given  in  such  subjective  terms  as,  "will  probably  succeed  in 
high  school  if  he  works  hard,"  advice  which  changes  every  time  it  is 
recorded,  is  only  a  subterfuge  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  in  being  able 
to  credit  to  himself  successes  for  those  who  succeed  in  spite  of  his  advice, 
and  to  be  able  to  disclaim  responsibility  for  those  who  fail  after  follow- 
ing the  advice  given.  It  is  only  by  statistically  checking  up  on  our 
recommendations  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  improve  them. 

In  summary,  then,  the  Institute  has  studied  only  the  test  aspect  of 
vocational  guidance.  It  was  found  that  future  academic  success  can 
be  readily  predicted  by  means  of  intelligence  tests,  whose  predictive 
value  can  be  greatly  improved  by  a  proper  statistical  evaluation  of 
previous  school  records.  Mechanical  ability  in  boys  is  but  little  related 
to  intelligence,  allowing  guidance  of  school  failures  into  trade  courses  in 
many  cases.  This  ability  can  be  satisfactorily  measured  by  the  Sten- 
quist  Assembly  Test.  The  ratings  from  this  test  can  be  improved  by 
doubling  the  length  of  the  test.  For  girls,  a  mechanical  performance 
test  has  been  devised,  which  likewise  correlates  low  with  intelligence. 
For  the  higher  grade  clerical  positions,  a  test  has  been  constructed 
which  has  both  high  validity  and  high  reliability.  A  more  routine  test 
has  also  been  constructed.  Both  tests  have  been  constructed  in  alterna- 
tive forms  to  overcome  coaching.  A  survey  of  the  literature  shows 
that  vocational  tests  in  the  past  have  been  employment  tests  rather  than 
true  vocational  guidance  tests  given  in  advance  of  entrance  to  the  occu- 
pation; that  the  number  of  cases  used  in  experiments  has  been  too  small, 
that  the  number  of  tests  used  has  been  too  small  and  the  time  allotted 
to  them  has  been  too  short,  and  that  practically  no  tests  for  women  exist. 
These  conditions  can  be  remedied  by  giving  a  great  many lengthy  tests  to 
large  numbers  of  people  of  both  sexes  before  entrance  to  industrial  life. 

A  technique  for  thus  determining  methods  of  positive  guidance  to 
specific  occupations  is  now  available,  but  since  an  individual's  prob- 
ability  of    success  is  about  the  same  in  many  occupations,  a  more 
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economical  distribution  of  test  effort  for  the  present  can  be  made  by 
attempting  to  determine  the  interrelationships  of  some  of  the  rather 
basic  capacities,  which  enter  into  the  four  classes  of  pursuits,  the 
academic,  mechanical,  clerical,  and  selling. 

Standard  Data  Recommendations 

(To  be  punched  permanently  into  top  of  pupil's  record  card  at  time  of  test, 
based  on  test  data  only,  and  to  be  modified  in  the  light  of  interview, 
compulsory  education,  and  continuation  school  laws,  etc.) 
I.  If  in  the  SB  grade: 

1.  Graduation. 

(a)  Get  a  trade  job,  return  to  night  or  continuation  school. 

(b)  Get  a  commercial  job,  return  to  night  or  continuation  school. 

(c)  Will  probably  fail  in  academic  high  school. 

(d)  Trade  School. 

(e)  Vocational  High  School. 
(/)    Commercial  High  School. 
(g)   Academic  High  School. 
(h)  High  School,  any  course. 

II.  If  in  8A  grade  or  below : 

2.  Elimination. 

(a)  Probably  destined  to  become  unskilled  laborer  or  factory  worker. 
Concentrate  on  "  fundamentals,  citizenship." 

(b)  At  legal  age  drop  out  of  school  and  get  a  trade  job,  and  come  back 
to  night  school  or  continuation  school. 

(c)  At  legal  age  drop  out  of  school  and  get  a  commercial  job,  and 
come  back  to  night  school  or  continuation  school. 

(d)  Differentiate  grade  school  into  trade  school  at  once. 

3.  Sectioning.     Continue  in  grade  school  in  a  section  progressing  at  rate : 

(a)  Very  slow. 

(b)  Slow. 

(c)  Average. 

(d)  Fast. 

(e)  Very  fast. 
4.  Effort. 

(a)  Tendencies  to  delinquency.     Discover  and  remove  causes. 

(b)  Not    working     hard    enough.     More    home    study    or    special 
incentives. 

(c)  Give  provisional  extra  promotion,  or  extra  work  and  responsi- 
bility. 

(d)  Double  promotion,  or  faster  progressing  section. 

(e)  Secure  better  attendance  by  removing  causes  of  absences. 
5.  Physical. 

(a)  Doctor's  examination  for  sickness  or  malnutrition. 

(b)  More  schooling  until  better  developed  physically. 

(c)  Physically  too  immature  to  go  to  work. 
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Questions 

1.  What  are  the  main  objections  to  wages  as  a  measure  of  the  relative 
proficiency  of  individuals,  (a)  in  the  same  occupation,  (b)  in  different 
occupations? 

2.  What  is  a  validity  coefficient? 

3.  Of  what  would  the  criterion  scores  ordinarily  consist,  in  case  we  are  using 
verbal  intelligence  tests? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression,  " vocational  guidance  knows  nothing 
of  absolute  failure  and  absolute  success?" 

5.  Criticise:  " There  is  one  best  job  for  every  boy,  and  for  every  job  one 
boy  who  can  do  it  best!" 

6.  What  is  the  significance  from  the  viewpoints  of  (a)  vocational  guidance 
and  (b)  vocational  pedagogy,  of  low  correlation  of  mechanical  ability 
and  intelligence? 

7.  What  is  the  possible  vocational  significance  of  the  finding  that,  "Only 
a  small  percentage  of  New  York  City  public  school  boys  and  girls  make 
clerical  test  scores  as  high  as  the  average  business  college  student?" 

8.  When  and  under  what  conditions  should  vocational  guidance  tests  be 
given?     List  several  principles  bearing  on  your  answer. 

9.  Outline  a  long-time  research  program  in  vocational  guidance. 

10.  Why  collect  statistical  information  on  a  pupil's  quality  of  school  work, 
deportment,  retardation  and  absences  per  semester  if  we  already  have 
his  intelligence  test  score? 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  USE  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS  IN  VOCATIONAL 

GUIDANCE1 

By  William  M.  Proctor2 

One  feels  a  certain  amount  of  hesitancy  in  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
the  use  of  psychological  tests  in  vocational  guidance  after  reading  Dr. 
Bagley's  recent  articles  on  "  Democracy  and  the  I.  Q.;"  but  I  think  that 
Mr.  Rynearson's  figures  in  regard  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  elimi- 
nated from  the  schools  and.  go  to  work  before  the  6th  grade  give  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  discussing  the  topic.  Dr.  Bagley's  assumption  seems 
to  be  that  everybody  probably  will  go  through  high  school  unless  some 
psychologist  gets  hold  of  them  and  determines  that  they  are  not  capable 
of  going  through  high  school.  Since,  however,  that  assumption  has 
been  somewhat  undermined  by  the  figures  already  given,  I  may  presume 
to  speak  of  some  of  the  uses  to  which  psychological  tests  may  be  put. 

Personally  I  feel  that  psychological  testing  is  just  in  its  infancy.  We 
have  not  learned  very  much  about  tests;  certainly  we  have  not  learned 
very  much  about  their  application.  No  wise  psychologist  of  to-day,  I 
think,  will  assume  that  he  absolutely  knows  by  using  certain  tests  just 
what  anybody  can  be  or  just  what  he  can  do.  Most  of  those  who  are 
using  them,  and  who  have  common  sense,  are  using  them  conservatively. 

I  want  here  to  present  the  results  of  two  recent  studies  wherein  the 
attempt  was  made  simply  to  observe  the  results  of  tests  which  had  been 
given.  We  did  not  give  the  young  people  a  test  and  say,  "  You  shall  go 
on  to  high  school,  or  you  to  college,  or  you  must  take  algebra,  manual 
training,"  and  so  on.  We  just  recorded  the  result  of  the  test  and  then 
watched  the  youngsters  to  see  whether  there  was  any  correspondence 
between  what  they  did  in  their  school  work  and  what  one  might  have 
predicted  on  the  basis  of  the  test.  Now  you  should  recognize  that  the 
tests  which  I  am  describing  were  given  to  high  school  pupils.  All  the 
elimination  of  which  Mr.  Rynearson  speaks  and  a  good  deal  more  had 

1  Presented  at  the  Summer  Conference  of  the  New  England  Vocational 
Guidance  Association  at  the  Harvard  University  Summer  School,  1922. 
Revised. 

2  Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  California. 
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Scholarship  Rating  of  41  Special  Students,  Trainees  of  the  U.  S. 

Veterans  Bureau,  at  Stanford  University,  Arranged  in  Rank 

Order,  Lowest  to  Highest,  According  to  Scores  on  Army 

Alpha  Scale 


Case 

Sch.  grade 

Hours 

Grade 

Scholar- 

Rank in 

Av.  scholar- 

No. 

reached 

attempted 

points 

ship  rating 

Alpha 

ship  rating 

1 

8th  grade 

9 

0 

0.0 

C-plus 

0.0 

2 

2  yrs.  H.  S. 

23 

0 

0.0 

75-104 

3 

8th  grade 

9 

0 

0.0 

4 

2  yrs.  H.  S. 

10 

0 

0.0 

5 

2  yrs.  H.  S. 

64 

62 

0.97 

6 

8th  grade 

14 

14 

1.00 

B 

7 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

40 

32 

0.80 

105-109 

0.50 

8 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

14 

5 

0.35 

9 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

24 

0 

0.0 

10 

2  yrs.  H.  S. 

24 

28 

1.16 

11 

2  yis.  H.  S. 

11 

3 

0.27 

12 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

10 

15 

1.50 

B-plus 

13 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

60 

78 

1.13 

120-134 

1.07 

14 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

28 

38 

1.35 

15 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

54 

56 

1.03 

16 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

12 

14 

1.12 

17 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

56 

62 

1.10 

18 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

33 

17 

0.51 

19 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

9 

14 

1.56 

20 

2  yrs.  H.  S. 

9 

14 

1.56 

21 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

40 

63 

1.57 

22 

2  yrs.  H.  S. 

10 

10 

1.00 

A 

23 

2  yrs.  H.  S. 

10 

21 

2.10 

135-154 

1.35 

24 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

12 

17 

1.42 

25 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

31 

45 

1.45 

26 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

52 

98 

1.90 

27 

2  yrs.  H.  S. 

14 

18 

1.28 

28 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

23 

28 

1.21 

29 

5th  grade 

29 

60 

2.07 

30 

8th  grade 

8 

17 

2.13 

31 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

41      , 

71 

1.74 

32 

2  yrs.  H.  S. 

10 

10 

.00 

33 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

69 

155 

2.22 

34 

1  yr.  H.  S. 

16 

40 

2.50 

35 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

33 

63 

1.90 

A-plus 

36 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

36 

67 

1.86 

155-212 

1.93 

37 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

23 

39 

1.70 

38 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

17 

34 

2.00 

39 

2  yrs.  H.  S. 

63 

111 

1.76 

40 

3  yrs.  H.  S. 

58 

104 

1.80 

41 

1  yr.  H.  S. 

39 

83 

2.13 

Note:  Scholarship  rating  is  computed  by  dividing  the  number  of  "grade  points"  earned 
by  the  total  number  of  hours  of  work  attempted.  The  following  values  in  grade  points 
are  given:  For  each  hour  passed  with  a  grade  of  "A,"  3  grade  points;  for  each  hour  of  "B," 
2  grade  points;  for  each  hour  of  "C,"  1  grade  point;  for  each  hour  of  "D,"  Condition,  or 
Failure,  zero  grade  points  are  given.  Thus  15  hours  of  "A"  would  yield  45  grade  points, 
and  a  scholarship  rating  of  "3.0;"  while  15  hours  of  "D,"  Condition  or  Failure,  would  yield 
zero  grade  points  and  a  rating  of  "0.0." 


taken  place  before  these  tests  were  given.  We  gave  the  tests  in  1917-18 
to  something  like  2,000  high  school  pupils  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
the  vicinity  of  Stanford  University,  and  we  have  been  observing  them 
ever  since. 

There  is  one  table  that  is  not  included  in  those  put  into  your  hands. 
It  will  be  found  on  pages  53-55  of  my  monograph  on  "Psychological 
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Tests  and  Guidance  of  High  School  Pupils."  Two  years  after  these 
tests  were  originally  given  found  93  of  those  high  school  youngsters  who 
had  graduated  from  high  school  and  were  in  Stanford  University.  Some 
of  them  were  there  in  spite  of  the  tests.  One  had  the  temerity  to  be 
there  who  had  an  I.  Q.  of  only  82;  the  highest  I.  Q.  was  138.  It  was 
found  that  the  top  23  had  earned  47  per  cent  of  the  "A"  grades  given 
to  the  entire  93,  and  only  7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  failures  in 
individual  subjects.  None  of  this  group  had  been  eliminated  from  the 
University  on  account  of  poor  scholarship.  On  the  other  hand  the  23 
having  the  poorest  scores  earned  46  per  cent  of  all  the  hours  of  failure 

Table  I. — General  Intelligence,  Alpha  Scale 


I. 

Q.s  80- 

99 

100  or  over 

Com- 
bined 

B., 

G., 

Both, 

B., 

G., 

Both, 

per 
cent 

per 
cent 

per 
cent 

per 
cent 

per 
cent 

per 
cent 

totals 

Percentage  engaged  in 
occupations  the  same 
as,  equal  to,  or  above 
vocational  preference 

9 

53 

36 

30 

51 

42 

40 

Percentage  engaged  in 
occupations   below 
the  rank  of  the  voca- 
tional preference 

91 

47 

64 

70 

49 

58 

60 

given  to  the  entire  group  and  only  10  per  cent  of  the  "A"  grades. 
Also  26  per  cent  of  the  members  of  this  group  " flunked  out"  of  College 
entirely.  In  fact  75  per  cent  of  all  those  who  were  dropped  from  College 
came  from  the  lowest  quarter  of  the  group. 

The  table  on  p.  171  shows  the  data  regarding  41  special  students, 
trainees  of  the  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau,  who  were  admitted  to 
the  University  on  the  basis  of  psychological  tests.  A  passing  score  of 
"B"  on  the  alpha  army  scale  was  required.  The  first  three  cases  are 
of  men  who  scored  below  "B"  but  were  allowed  to  try  out.  None  of 
them   succeeded   in   qualifying. 

There  are  six  cases  in  the  lower  part  of  "B"  group,  Score  105-119. 
Three  of  these  failed  entirely,  one  is  slipping,  and  the  other  two  are  just 
hanging  on. 

The  B  plus  group  have  an  average  scholarship  rating  of  1.07,  just  about 
a  "  C  "  average.     Only  one  of  this  group  was  dropped  out. 
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The  "A"  group,  135-154,  of  whom  there  are  13,  made  an  average 
scholarship  of  1.35,  which  is  a  little  better  than  the  average  for  men  in 
the  University.     Only  one  of  this  group  had  to  be  dropped. 

The  13  in  the  A  plus  group  made  a  scholarship  rating  of  1.93  which  is 
20  points  higher  than  the  average  for  Stanford's  highly  selected  group 
of  500  women,  and  sixty  points  higher  than  the  average  for  men  in  the 
University. 

There  is  no  disposition  to  claim  that  these  data  would  justify  the 
removal  of  a  four-year  high  school  course  as  a  condition  of  college 
entrance.     But  they  certainly  indicate  that  men  of  maturity  and  definite 


Table  II. — (a)  Original  Vocational  Preferences  Expressed  in  1917-18 


Rank  of 

occupational 

preferences 


General  intelligence 


I.  Q.  80-99 


B. 


G. 


Both 


I.  Q.  100  or  over 


B. 


G. 


Both 


Totals 


B. 


G. 


Com- 
bined 
totals 
B.  &  G. 


I 

II 

III 

IV. 

V. 


I 

II 
III 
IV. 


30.5 

3.0 

16.0 

42.1 

5.0 

24.0 

38.0 

4.0 

25.5 

35.0 

31.0 

27.7 

50.0 

39.0 

27.2 

43.0 

44.0 

62.0 

53.0 

29.0 

45.0 

37.0 

34.0 

53.0 

0 

0 

0 

1.2 

0 

0 

0.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20.0 
35.6 
44.0 

0.4 

0 


(b)  Occupations  Engaged  in  When  Checked  Up  in  1921-22 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

8.4 

10.0 

9.0 

7.0 

8.0 

32.5 

75.5 

58.8 

31.4 

71.0 

51.0 

32.0 

73.0 

35.0 

20.0 

25.7 

49.2 

19.0 

34.0 

44.0 

19.0 

28.0 

0 

11.0 

11.0 

0 

6.0 

17.0 

0 

0 

7.0 
54.0 
31.0 

8.0 


vocational  ambition  should  not  be  kept  out  of  College  or  compelled  to 
go  back  and  spend  four  years  in  a  secondary  school,  when  a  psychological 
test  can  disclose  on  the  spot  whether  they  would  be  capable  of  doing 
college  work  or  not. 

Stanford  University  is  going  to  be  proud  that  some  of  these  young  men 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  enter  her  doors  in  spite  of  their  lack  of 
entrance  credits. 

The  second  study  which  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  has  to  do  with 
the  fourth  year  check-up  on  the  group  that  were  tested  in  1917-18. 
We  found  771  of  the  original  group  who  had  filled  out  questionnaires 
regarding  vocational  and  educational  plans  at  the  time  of  being  tested. 
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Information  regarding  88  of  these  was  too  indefinite  to  be  utilized;  272 
were  in  occupations;  290  were  in  institutions  of  learning  above  high 
school  grade;  33  still  in  high  school;  47  married;  27  just  graduated,  plans 
indefinite;  10,  ill  health  interfered  with  plans;  4  died. 

Table  I  shows  272  who  are  in  occupations,  and  distributes  them  in 
relation  to  intelligence  and  also  as  to  whether  occupation  now  engaged  in 
is  same,  equal  to,  superior,  or  below  the  ambition  expressed  in  1917-18. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  found  in  occupations  equal  to  or  above 
ambitions  of  four  years  ago,  and  60  per  cent  in  occupations  below. 
There  is  not  much  correlation  between  intelligence  and  present  occupa- 
tional status,  except  that  only  9  per  cent  of  the  boys  of  below  average 
ability  are  in  occupations  equal  to  or  above  vocational  ambition;  while 

Table  III. — Showing  Distribution  of  272  Boys  and  Girls  Now  in 
Occupations  as  to  Intelligence  and  Training  for  Occupations 

Entered 


Status  as  to  train- 
ing before  enter- 
ing occupation 

Intelligence  ratings 

80-99 

100-119 

120  or  over 

Totals 

B. 

G. 

Both 

B. 

G. 

Both 

B. 

G. 

Both 

B. 

G. 

Both 

With  some  training 
in  H.  S.  or  after, 
prior  to  entering 
occupation 

Without  any  train- 
ing in  H.  S.  prior 
to,  or  after  enter- 
ing occupation. . . 

21 
79 

36 

64 

30 
70 

14 

86 

26 

74 

20 

80 

42 
58 

30 
70 

38 
62 

21 
70 

31 
69 

26 
74 

30  per  cent  of  the  boys  of  above  average  ability  are  in  occupations  of 
equal  or  superior  rank  to  vocational  ambitions. 

Table  II  (a)  shows  distribution  of  vocational  ambitions  in  1917-18. 
It  appears  that  99.6  per  cent  of  the  ambitions  were  for  occupations 
ranking  III  or  above.  Also  it  appears  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  those 
of  superior  ability,  especially  among  the  boys,  to  select  the  higher  rank- 
ing occupations. 

Table  II  (6)  shows  the  occupations  engaged  in  by  the  same  pupils  four 
years  later.  None  are  in  occupations  ranking  I ;  only  7  per  cent  in  rank 
II  occupations;  54  per  cent  in  rank  III  occupations;  31  per  cent  in  rank 
IV,  and  8  per  cent  of  all  (17  per  cent  of  the  boys)  in  rank  V  occupations. 
These  results  indicate  the  tendency  for  boys  to  start  low  in  the  occupa- 
tional scale,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  another  check-up  a  few 
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years  hence  to  discover  the  tendency,  if  any,  for  boys  of  superior  intelli- 
gence to  climb  up  into  the  higher  ranking  positions. 

Table  III  shows  that  only  26  per  cent  of  the  272  boys  and  girls  who 
entered  occupations  had  any  training  either  in  high  school  or  after 


Table  IV. — Showing  Distribution  of  290  H.  S.  Graduates  as  to  Intel- 
ligence and  Educational  Plans  Followed  Since  Graduation 


Status  as  to  edu- 
cational plans 
after  leaving  H.  S. 

Intelligence  ratings 

80  to  99 

100  to  119 

120  or  over 

Comb,  totals 

B. 

G. 

Both 

B. 

G. 

Both 

B. 

G. 

Both 

B. 

G. 

Both 

Following     educa- 
tional    plans 
same,    equal   to, 
or  superior 

Following     educa- 
tional   plans    of 
lower  rank 

64 
36 

62 
38 

63 
37 

85 
15 

86 
14 

81 
19 

98 
2 

83 
17 

93 

7 

89 
11 

75 
25 

81 
19 

leaving,  for  the  occupations  entered.     This  is  an  indictment  of  the 
vocational  training  offered  in  the  high  schools  studied. 

Table  IV  shows  that  81  per  cent  of  the  290  who  are  in  institutions  of 
learning  above  high  school  are  following  educational  plans  equal  to  or 


Table  V. — Comparison  of  Group  in  Occupations  with  Group  in  Educa- 
tional Institutions  as  to  General  Intelligence 


• 

I.  Q.  80-99 

100-119 

120  or  over 

Totals 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 
cent 

Group  now  in  educational 
institutions 

48 
109 

16.0 
40.0 

158 
124 

55.0 
49.0 

84 
29 

29.0 
11.0 

290 

272 

100.0 

Group  now  in  occupations 

100.0 

Median  I.  Q.  of  group  in  institutions,  115. 
Median  I.  Q.  of  group  in  occupations,  105. 


superior  to  those  announced  in  1917-18.  Also  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
for  those  of  average  or  above  intelligence  to  follow  plans  of  equal  or 
superior- grade  to  those  originally  announced. 
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Table  V  compares  the  group  in  occupations  with  the  group  in  educa- 
tional institutions  as  to  intelligence.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  group  in 
occupations  have  below  average  intelligence,  while  only  16  per  cent  of 
those  in  educational  institutions  have  below  average  intelligence. 
The  median  7.2  of  the  institutional  group  is  115,  while  that  of  the  occu- 
pations group  is  105. 

Table  VI  compares  the  two  groups  with  reference  to  vocational 
ambitions  as  expressed  in  1917-18.  It  appears  that  87  per  cent  of  the 
institutional  group  and  only  55  per  cent  of  the  occupations  group  had 
ambitions  ranking  I  and  II. 

Not  only  does  the  institutional  group  rank  higher  in  intelligence,  but 
its  members  tended  to  select  vocational  objectives  of  higher  rank  than 
those  chosen  by  the  occupational  group. 


Table  VI. — Comparing  Group  in  Occupations  with  Group  in  Educa- 
tional  Institutions   with   Reference   to   Rank   of   Vocational 
Ambition  as  Stated  in  1917-18 


Rank  V 

Rank  IV 

Rank  III 

Rank  II 

Rank  I 

Groups 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 
cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

In  educational  in- 
stitutions  

In  occupations 

0 

0.0 

0 

1 

0.0 
0.4 

32 
120 

11.0 
44.0 

152 

97 

52.0 
35.6 

196 
54 

37.0 
20.0 

Thus  there  appears  to  be  a  closer  relation  between  intelligence  and 
fulfillment  of  educational  plans  than  between  intelligence  and  vocational 
plans. 

But  the  fact  that  40  per  cent  of  those  in  occupations  are  following  the 
same  or  equivalent  vocational  plans,  and  that  later  on  a  great  many  more 
of  these  boys  and  girls  will  be  able  to  reach  the  original  goal  aimed  at, 
argues  that  vocational  information  given  by  high  school  pupils  in  answer 
to  questionnaires  has  more  validity  than  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  case.  There  is  also  an  implied  indictment  of  the  poor  facilities 
offered  by  the  average  high  school  for  giving  either  educational  or 
vocational  advice,  and  further  because  almost  no  provision  is  made  for 
the  vocational  training  of  those  who  must  drop  out  to  go  to  work. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE     ON    GUIDANCE    OF    HIGH    SCHOOL    PUPILS 

California  High  School  Teachers'  Association 
Committee  of  Fifteen 

Professor  William  M.  Proctor,  Chairman 

Note. — Please  answer  by  use  of  check  mark  (\/)  where  alternatives  are  given. 

A.  Educational  Guidance 

Preliminary  Definition:  There  is  no  clear  cut  distinction  between 
Educational  guidance  and  Vocational  guidance,  but  for  purposes  of 
analysis  it  seems  desirable  to  secure  separately  the  data  on  these  two 
important  phases  of  guidance.  Educational  guidance  is  here  assumed 
to  include  all  school  activities  which  have  as  their  purpose  the  guidance 
of  pupils  in  their  choice  of  schools,  of  courses  of  study,  and  of  subjects, 
as  well  as  all  efforts  to  recognize  individual  differences  through  a  better 
adaptation  of  methods  of  teaching  and  of  subject  matter  to  the  individual 
needs  and  abilities  of  pupils. 

1.  a.  Are  the  pupils  in  the  districts  tributary  to  your  high  school  guided  in 
their  choice  of  high  school  subjects  while  still  in  the  elementary  school? 


b.   If  so,  who  is  responsible  for  this  guidance? 

(1)  The  elementary  principal 

(2)  The  class  teacher 

(3)  A  specially  appointed  counselor        (4)   

2.  a.  Do  you  have  an  organized  plan  of  educational  guidance  in  the  high 

school? 

b.   If  so,  by  whom  is  your  high  school  plan  administered? 

(1)  The  high  school  principal 

(2)  Class  advisers 

(3)  A  specially  appointed  counselor  (5) 
(4)  Vice-principals  or  Deans 

3.  a.  Do 

acc< 


Vice-principals  or  Deans 

)  you  have  any  scheme  for  classifying  your  ninth  year  students 
cording  to  ability? 


b.   If  so,  please  check  any  of  the  following  bases  of  classification  which  you 
use: 

(1)  Elementary  school  record  (4)  Subject  matter  tests 

(2)  Elementary  school  teachers'  estimate 

(3)  Mental  tests  (5) 

4.  In  what  high  school  subjects  is  the  above  classification  made: 

a.  In  all  subjects? 

b.  Only  in 
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5.  How  is  classification  carried  out: 

a.  By  organization  of  separate  sections?     d.  By  individual  instruction? 

b.  By  organizing  different  groups  within  the  same  section? 

c.  By  the  weighted  credits  system?  e 

6.  Is  classification  according  to  ability  continued  in : 
a.  The  tenth  year? 

6.  The  eleventh  year? 

c.   The  twelfth  year? 

7.  Which  of  the  following  plans  do  you  use  for  reducing  to  a  minimum 

subject  failures  among  your  students? 

a.  Individual  subject  teacher's  responsibility 

b.  Extra  study  period 

c.  Follow-up  work  by  roll-room  teacher  or  class  adviser 

d.  Follow-up  work  by  counselor 

e.  Report  to  parents 

/•     : 

8.  a.  Do  you  give  counsel  to  your  students  with  reference  to  their  educa- 

tional plans  after  leaving  high  school? 

b.  If  so,  is  this  done : 

(1)  In  a  general  way  by  subjects  or  class  teacher? 

(2)  Specifically  by  school  counselor? 

B.  Vocational  Guidance 

Preliminary  Definition:  Vocational  guidance  embraces  all  those  school 
activities  specifically  designed  to  assist  individual  pupils  in  learning  about, 
choosing,  preparing  for,  entering  upon,  and  making  progress  in  occupa- 
tions.    

1.  a.  Do  you  have  any  organized  form  of  vocational  guidance? 

b.  If  so,  by  whom  is  the  plan  administered? 

(1)  High  school  principal 

(2)  Class  advisers 

(3)  Specially  appointed  counselors  (4)   

2.  If  you  have  a  specially  appointed  counselor,  what  proportion  of  the 

counselor's  school  time  is  devoted  to  the  counseling  program? 

3.  Does  the  counselor  receive  extra  compensation  for  counseling  work? 

4.  a.  Do  you  have  life  career  or  vocational  information  classes? 

b.  If  so, 

(1)  In  what  high  school  year? 

9 11 

10 12 

(2)  By  whom  are  these  classes  conducted? 

c.  If  you  have  no  organized  classes,  do  you  have  occasional  or  periodic 

lectures  ? 

By  whom? 
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5.  a.  Do  you  make  any  use  of  intelligence  or  trade  tests  in  connection  with 
vocational  counseling? 
b.  If  so,  indicate  briefly  the  methods  employed. 


6.  Does  school  counselor  act  as  coordinator  for  part-time  vocational  stu- 

dents?  

7.  Does  the  school  have  a  placement  bureau  or  committee?. . . 

Is  it  correlated  with  your  vocational  program? 

8.  Is  any  effort  made  to  follow  up,  re-place,  or  give  vocational  guidance  to 

former  students? 

C.  Moral  Guidance 

Preliminary  Definition:  Moral  guidance  involves  all  those  school 
activities  designed  directly  or  indirectly  to  develop  a  sense  of  moral  values, 
and,  through  participation  in  such  activities,  to  stimulate  the  setting  up 
of  valid  standards  of  individual  and  social  conduct.  In  answering  the 
questions  on  moral  guidance  the  following  may  be  considered  as  suggestive 
of  desirable  moral  traits  to  be  cultivated :  clean-mindedness,  self-control, 
self-reliance,  reliability,  integrity,  fair-play,  cooperation  or  team-work, 
kindliness,  and  loyalty  to  high  ideals  of  home,  school,  and  country. 

1.  Number  the  following  in  the  order  in  which  you  think  they  contribute  to 

the  development  of  desirable  moral  qualities  of  your  students.     Add 

any  others  not  listed. 
Personal  influence  of  teachers  Athletics 

Student  clubs  and  activities  Literature 

Student  self-government 

Regular  daily  lessons  

Advisory  system 

Student  assemblies  

Direct  instruction 

2.  Do  you  attempt  to  teach  moral's  directly : 

a.  Through  occasional  or  periodic  lectures  ? 

By  whom? 

b.  Through  organized  classes  for  regular  instruction? 

In  what  year  given? 

Elective  or  required? Title  of  class? 

Text  used? 

3.  Is  sex  hygiene  taught : 

a.  Directly  in  organized  classes? In  what  year  given? 

Elective  or  required? Title  of  class? 

Text  used? 

b.  Incidental  to  other  subjects? By  whom? 

c.  Occasional  lectures? By  whom? 
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4.  a.  Do  you  have  the  honor  system  in  connection  with  tests  and  examina- 

tions?  

b.  If  so,  have  results  been  satisfactory? . .  .  . Unsatisfactory? 

5.  Number  in  order  of  frequency  of  use  in  your  school  the  following  forms  of 

penalty  for  infraction  of  school  regulations : 

Detention  after  school  hours  Use  of  demerits  in  point  system 

Loss  of  credit 

Suspension  

Loss  of  school  privileges 

Expulsion  

6.  a.  Are  school  prizes  offered  in  your  school? . 

b.  If  so,  what  are  they? 


c.   On  what  basis  are  they  awarded' 


D.  Supplementary  Questions 

1.  Kindly  send  copies  of  forms  used  in  your  educational,  vocational,  or  moral 

guidance  programs. 

2.  Offer  any  suggestions,   growing  out  of  your  own  experience,   for  the 

improvement  of  methods  of  educational,  vocational,  and  moral  guid- 
ance of  high  school  pupils. 

Questions 

1.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  make  admission  to  college  dependent 
upon  a  psychological  test,  whether  or  not  a  student  has  completed  high 
school? 

2.  Should  the  use  of  tests  be  encouraged  and  developed  as  far  as  possible? 

3.  What  do  you  believe  should  be  the  function  of  tests  in  a  program  of 
educational  and  vocational  guidance? 

4.  Is  it  logical  that  there  should  be  a  closer  relation  between  intelligence 
and  fulfillment  of  educational  plans  than  between  intelligence  and 
vocational  plans?  How  would  this  be  affected  by  the  guidance  program 
in  a  school? 

5.  What  suggestions  have  you  for  the  improvement  of  the  questionnaire  on 
guidance  of  high  school  pupils? 

6.  Discuss  the  relation  between  educational,  vocational,  and  moral  guidance. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS  IN  GUIDANCE :  THEIR  USE  AND 

ABUSE1 

By  Morris  S.  Viteles2 

This  paper  represents  a  section  of  a  report  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity.3 
The  first  part  of  the  report  covered  a  survey  of  the  use  made  of  tests 
in  guidance  in  the  Philadelphia  school  system.  The  section  below 
includes  a  number  of  principles  formulated  by  the  committee  and  which 
appear  to  it  to  be  fundamental  to  the  scientific  use  of  tests  in  the  ade- 
quate guidance  of  the  individual.  They  grew  out  of  a  consideration 
not  only  of  the  use  but  also  of  the  abuse  of  tests  in  guidance,  and  repre- 
sent standards  or  guides  whose  application  may  help  reduce  the  extent 
of  such  abuse.  Each  principle  is  stated  in  categorical  form  with  such 
supporting  evidence  from  the  literature  and  from  the  experience  of  the 
committee  men  as  it  seemed  expedient  to  give  in  a  report  such  as  this. 

(1)  Grouping  by  abilities  for  purposes  of  instruction  must  be  considered 
as  a  phase  of  guidance.  It  is  strictly  educational  guidance  in  so  far  as 
it  is  related  to  the  progress  of  the  individual  child  in  the  school.  It  is 
vocational  guidance  inasmuch  as  grouping  is  a  determinant  of  career. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  placement  of  the  high  school  boy  in  the  academic 
course  into  the  lowest  of  three  sections  makes  it  highly  probable  that 
the  boy  will  never  receive  a  college  education.  It  not  only  implies  that 
he  is  mentally  incompetent  to  profit  from  a  college  education;  under 
present  procedure  in  college  admissions  it  makes  it  more  difficult  and 
sometimes  impossible  for  him  to  enter  the  leading  colleges.     In  the  same 

Reprinted  from  School  and  Society,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  560,  September 
19,  1925. 

2  The  Psychological  Clinic,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

3  The  report  was  presented  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Association  and  Schoolmen's  Week,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  March  27,  1925.  Members  of  the  committee  who  cooperated 
in  the  formulation  of  the  report  included  Anna  Biddle,  South  Philadelphia 
High  School  for  Girls;  Elmira  Lodor,  Kensington  High  School;  Laura  Oler, 
Junior  Employment  Service;  William  Clime,  Central  High  School;  Morris 
S.  Viteles,  chairman,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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way  a  girl  who  is  placed  in  the  inferior  section  of  a  class  of  commercial 
students  is  thereby  exposed  to  differences  in  instruction  and  a  difference 
in  atmosphere  which  have  vocational  significance. 

In  this  connection,  the  principle  is  submitted  that  the  validity  of  group 
test  results  as  single  criteria  for  the  ability  grouping  of  individual  pupils 
for  purposes  of  instruction  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  made  which  bring  into  question  the 
reliability  of  group  tests  for  purposes  of  classification  for  instruction. 
One  of  the  most  significant  of  these  is  reported  by  Clifford  Woody,1 
director  of  Bureau  of  Educational  Reference  and  Research,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana.  In  this  study  the  children  in  cities  having  less  than 
10,000  inhabitants  were  compared  with  children  of  the  same  mental 
level  (i.e.,  perfectly  matched  on  the  basis  of  their  scores  on  the  National 
Intelligence   Tests)   in   cities  having  more  than   10,000  inhabitants. 

In  each  grade  these  two  groups  of  pupils  were  each  differentiated,  on  the 
basis  of  the  scores  on  the  intelligence  test,  into  three  groups — those  making 
high,  average  and  low  scores.  It  was  found  in  this  investigation  that  much 
variation  in  achievement  existed  between  the  two  groups,  even  though 
intelligence  as  a  determining  factor  was  eliminated.  Widely  different 
results  (on  achievement  tests)  were  obtained  from  two  groups  of  children 
perfectly  matched  on  the  basis  of  their  scores  on  the  National  Intelligence 
Test. 

There  was  no  constant  relationship  between  the  gains  in  achievement  of 
groups  of  the  same  mental  level  in  cities  having  less  than  10,000  inhabitants 
and  in  cities  having  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  In  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  grades  and  sections  the  groups  in  the  smaller  cities  made  more 
gains  than  the  groups  in  larger  cities.  To  the  mind  of  the  investigator  this 
condition  was  brought  about  by  a  universal  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
smaller  cities  to  improve  their  existing  standards  of  achievement.  General 
familiarity  with  the  teaching  situation  within  the  different  cities  convinces 
the  writer  that  greater  effort  was  put  forth  in  the  smaller  cities  than  in  the 
larger  cities. 

If  evidence  justifies  these  first  two  points,  then  it  justifies  the  statement 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  good  teaching.  Without  good  teaching  and 
proper  adjustment  of  instruction,  the  achievement  of  brilliant  classes  will 
be  disappointing,  and  with  good  teaching,  even  with  less  brilliant  pupils,  the 
achievement  will  be  surprisingly  great. 

These  conclusions  definitely  throw  back  the  responsibility  for  the 
achievement  of  the  individual  pupil  not  upon  group  intelligence  score 
alone,  but  upon  the  teacher  and  the  content  of  instruction  as  well. 

Another  study  made  by  Woody  "was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  measure, 
if  possible,  the  effects  of  ability  grouping  by  means  of  experimental  and 

1  Clifford  Woody,  "The  Advantages  of  Ability  Grouping,"  Bulletin  of  the 
School  of  Education,  Indiana  University,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  pp.  38-60. 
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control  groups.  Hitherto  differentiation  has  been  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  experimental  groups  without  consideration  of  control  groups. 
This  investigation,  as  planned,  was  to  measure  the  practice  of  differentia- 
tion as  actually  carried  on  in  numerous  of  our  present-day  schools,  i.e., 
the  practice  of  giving  a  single  intelligence  test  and  differentiating  the 
pupils  into  two,  three  or  four  groups  solely  upon  the  basis  of  the  scores 
made.  This  investigation  was  carried  on  in  seven  different  cities  in 
Michigan  during  the  first  semester  of  the  1923-24  school  year  in  connec- 
tion with  the  instruction  in  English  and  Algebra  in  Grade  IX.  In  all, 
almost  1,000  pupils  just  entering  high  school  participated  in  this  investi- 
gation/' but  Woody's  report  deals  with  but  51  pairs  of  pupils  in  a  single 
city  differentiated  for  instructional  purposes  in  English. 

The  general  plan  of  the  investigation  was  to  differentiate  the  pupils  just 
entering  high  school  on  the  basis  of  the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental 
Ability,  Form  A,  first  of  all  into  experimental  and  control  groups  and  then  to 
subdivide  each  of  these  groups  for  instructional  purposes.  The  method 
followed  in  making  the  differentiation  into  experimental  and  control  groups 
was  to  place  the  pupil  making  the  highest  score  on  the  Terman  Test  in 
the  experimental  group;  the  one  making  the  next  highest  score  in  the  control 
group;  the  one  making  the  next  highest  score  in  the  control  group;  the 
one  making  the  next  highest  score  in  the  experimental  group,  etc.  By  the 
utilization  of  this  method  of  differentiation  the  two  groups  of  pupils  were 
almost  identical  so  far  as  scores  on  the  mental  tests  were  concerned.  As 
stated  before,  no  other  factors  than  the  scores  on  the  mental  tests  were 
considered  in  the  differentiation,  because  this  practice  is  being  carried  on 
extensively  in  many  of  the  public  schools,  and  there  was  a  device  to  evaluate 
the  practice  scientifically. 

In  the  subdivision  of  these  two  main  groups  into  smaller  groups  for 
instructional  purposes,  the  experimental  group  was  divided  into  either  two  or 
three  sections  on  the  basis  of  the  scores  on  the  mental  test.  Those  making 
high  scores  were  placed  in  one  section,  and  those  making  low  scores  were 
placed  in  another  section.  If  the  number  of  pupils  was  sufficiently  large  a 
third  section  was  formed  in  which  the  pupils  from  the  middle  of  the  distri- 
bution of  scores  were  placed.  The  control  group  was  divided  for  instruc- 
tional purposes  into  the  same  number  of  sections  as  the  experimental  group, 
but  in  the  differentiation  of  the  control  group  the  principle  of  random  selec- 
tion was  involved,  and  absolutely  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  scores  on  the 
mental  test.  Thus  in  each  section  of  the  control  group  there  was  an 
approximately  equal  number  of  pupils  making  high,  low  and  medium  scores 
on  the  mental  test.  This  latter  method  of  differentiation  is  not  far  different 
from  that  utilized  by  many  school  systems  in  making  up  the  sections  from 
the  large  number  of  pupils  just  entering  high  school. 

In  each  of  the  different  cities  the  same  teacher  taught  both  the  experi- 
mental and  control  sections,  and  thus  the  teacher  variable  was  eliminated  so 
far  as  teaching  ability  was  concerned.     All  teachers  were  told  to  push  the 
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various  sections  as  fast  as  possible  by  giving  them  all  they  could  do  in  the 
regular  tests  or  by  assigning  plenty  of  supplementary  materials. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  plan  of  differentiation  was  measured  by  means 
of  standardized  educational  tests  given  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  semester. 

The  results  of  this  study  showed  that 

on  each  item  distributions  of  marks  for  the  experimental  and  the  control 
groups  or  for  comparable  sections  of  each  of  these  groups  were  almost  iden- 
tical. The  central  tendency  of  different  distributions  shows  virtually  no 
difference  on  the  achievements  of  the  two  groups.  On  some  items  the 
experimental  group  manifested  a  slight  superiority  in  the  marks  obtained, 
but  such  superiority  was  neutralized  by  the  superiority  of  the  control  group 
on  other  items.  These  findings  were  almost  dumbfounding  to  the  teacher 
of  these  pupils,  for  she  was  especially  pleased  with  the  work  of  differentiated 
groups  and  had  reported  that  the  accomplishment  in  the  differentiated  sec- 
tions of  the  experimental  groups  was  very  superior  to  the  work  of  the  sections 
in  the  control  groups.  However,  when  the  accomplishments  of  the  pupils 
in  the  high  sections  of  the  experimental  groups  were  matched  with  the 
accomplishments  of  pupils  having  the  same  age  and  intelligence  scores,  the 
difference  in  achievement  vanishes  and  it  seems  that  the  apparent  differences 
were  not  real. 

The  figures  presented  by  Woody  in  his  report  show  definitely  that 
factors  other  than  those  measured  by  mental  tests  influence  achieve- 
ment, and  that  the  nature  and  effect  of  these  must  be  measured  and 
must  be  given  weight  in  the  differentiation  of  pupils  for  purposes  of 
instruction.  Possibly  further  investigation  may  reveal  that  the  problem 
is  simply  one  of  differentiation  of  curriculum  for  the  different  groups, 
but,  and  this  is  the  chief  interest,  the  investigation  demonstrates  that 
the  validity  of  the  group  test  results  as  single  criteria  for  grouping  under 
conditions  existing  in  the  school  system  remains  to  be  substantiated. 

Numerous  studies  have  been  made  in  which  test  results  have  been 
compared  with  academic  standing  in  high  schools  and  in  colleges. 
Many  of  these  give  correlations  which  border  upon  significance,  but  here 
again  in  very  few  cases  is  the  correlation  high  enough  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  validity  of  group  test  results  as  single  criteria  for 
grouping  by  ability  has  been  demonstrated.  In  this  connection  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  different  tests  offered  on  the  market  show  differ- 
ences in  reliability  under  diverse  conditions,  and  that  each  of  these 
must  be  subjected  to  careful  experimental  analysis  before  the  results 
can  be  used  in  any  school  system. 

For  classifying  pupils  for  purposes  of  instruction,  group  test  results 
must  be  supplemented  in  many  cases  by  individual  examination,  and 
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in  all  cases  by  a  history  of  academic  achievement,  achievement  tests 
and  personal  history  furnished  by  teachers  and  parents. 

(2)  The  results  of  group  intelligence  examinations  have  little  significance 
in  the  guidance  of  an  individual  toward  a  career.  The  bald  statement  of 
this  principle  is  presented  at  this  point  because  it  logically  follows  the 
one  presented  above,  but  the  detailed  discussion  of  it  will  be  included 
with  that  of  other  principles  submitted  below. 

(3)  One  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  in  the  use  of  tests  in  guidance 
is  that  an  intelligence  quotient,  whether  obtained  by  means  of  a  group  or 
individual  examination,  has  extremely  little  significance  in  vocational 
guidance. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  certain  quarters  that  the  intelligence  quotient 
is  the  most  significant  index  for  the  guidance  of  individuals.  This 
assumption  is  generally  based  upon  an  interpretation  of  the  army  test 
results  which  has  little  scientific  validity.  Toops1  has  stated  the  case 
for  and  against  the  I.  Q.  as  a  determinant  of  career  very  clearly. 

We  have  heard  suggestions  [he  writes]  to  the  effect  that  the  I.  Q.  of  pupils 
might  be  a  very  real  help  in  selection  of  a  vocation.  This  hope  is  easily 
exaggerated.  Examination  of  the  Occupational  Intelligence  Standards  of 
the  army,  for  instance,  reveals  the  fact  that  no  trade  is  unique  in  the  sense 
of  monopolizing  any  one  level  of  intelligence.  Instead,  "  average  intelli- 
gence" is  "  sufficient "  in  the  sense  of  being  a  minimum  entrance  requirement 
to  probably  three  fourths  of  the  occupations  of  industry. 

A  proper  interpretation  of  the  army  occupational  classification  shows 
that  "a  boy  with  a  given  I.  Q.  will  find  many  occupations  which  have 
an  average  I.  Q.  level  of  the  same  magnitude.  Some  occupations  have 
very  low  I.  Q.  levels;  some,  very  high.  As  for  the  majority  of  trades, 
almost  every  degree  of  intellectual  brightness  will  be  found  among  their 
workers.  The  trades  are  for  the  most  part  manned  by  people  of  about 
the  average  amount  of  intellectual  brightness.  The  clerical  and  profes- 
sional groups  are  manned  by  people  who  for  the  most  part  are  superior 
in  intelligence  to  rank  and  file  of  tradesmen;  yet  every  trade  has  its 
places  for  men  of  superior  intelligence/ '  and  it  might  be  added  that 
there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  in  the  clerical  occupations  for  inferior 
intelligence. 

The  army  results  with  trade  tests  suggest  strongly  that  the  difference 
between  expert  tradesmen  and  journeyman  tradesmen  are  the  differences 
that  are  due  to  superior  intelligence  and  leadership  ability  rather  than  to 
superior  manipulative  skills.     In  this  distinction  lies  the  main  hope  for 

1  H.  A.  Toops,  "Some  facts  and  fancies  about  human  abilities,  and  their 
significance  for  trade  education."  Ungraded,  Vol.  IX,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Oct.- 
Nov.,  1923. 
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helpful  positive  vocational  guidance  from  the  use  of  the  I.  Q.  Whenever 
an  intelligent  boy  enters  a  trade,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  high  ideals  of 
workmanship,  to  study  the  "why"  and  " wherefore"  of  the  trade  processes 
which  he  does,  and  to  set  his  ambition  at  no  less  than  trade  leadership. 

The  I.  Q.  can  also  be  of  service  in  a  negative  way,  that  of  guiding 
away  from  the  group  of  occupations  in  which  a  high  degree  of  general 
intelligence  is  essential,  those  boys  whose  level  of  general  intelligence  is 
definitely  insufficient  for  a  satisfactory  degree  of  success.  But  to  say 
that  a  subject  is  incompetent  for  one  specific  vocation  and  competent 
for  another  simply  because  he  has  an  I.  Q.  of  75  on  one  or  another  of  the 
so-called  individual  or  group  tests  of  general  intelligence  verges  on  the 
absurd.  The  simplicity  of  using  a  single  index  of  mental  measurement 
which  can  be  obtained  so  readily  enhances  the  popular  value  of  the 
so-called  test  of  general  intelligence;  its  very  simplicity  suggests  cautious 
use  to  the  scientific  worker  impressed  with  the  extreme  complexity  of 
the  problem  of  analyzing  human  personality. 

(4)  The  factors  which  determine  vocational  competency  are  the  indi- 
vidual specific  mental  abilities.  For  positive  guidance  the  specific  abilities 
of  importance  in  the  various  occupations  must  be  subjected  to  measurement. 
A  recent  investigation  conducted  by  Toops  has  shown,  as  have  many 
others,  that1 

general  intelligence  does  not  correlate  high,  for  example,  with  mechanical 
ability.  The  correlation  between  mechanical  ability  and  intelligence  in 
age  groups  of  public  school  boys  is  about  20.  The  correlation  in  age  groups 
between  intelligence  and  mechanical  ability  of  girls  measured  by  the  I.  E.  R. 
mechanical  assembly  test  is  about  30.  Psychological  investigation  seems 
further  to  indicate  that  the  relationship  between  specific  abilities  to  make 
specific  movements  and  to  do  specific  jobs  is  highly  specialized;  in  other 
words,  the  relationship  or  correlation  between  different  mechanical  abilities 
is  very  much  of  the  same  order  as  the  relationship  between  intelligence  and 
mechanical  ability. 

Group  tests  are  not  available  for  the  measurement  of  these  specific 
abilities.  Moreover,  group  test  technique  does  not  lend  itself  to  the 
measurement  of  these  abilities.  The  measurement  of  the  specific 
abilities  which  are  essential  in  guidance  can  be  made  only  by  means  of 
individual  psychological  examination.  As  a  matter  of  fact  even  reliable 
intelligence  quotients  or  what  might  better  be  called  indices  of  intel- 
lectuality can  only  be  procured  by  means  of  individual  examination. 

It  follows  from  this  discussion  that  psychological  tests  designed  for 
individual  examination  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  satisfactorily 
used  in  the  guidance  of  the  individual.     Moreover,  these  tests  must  be 

1  Ibid. 
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of  the  performance  as  well  as  of  the  intellectual  or  verbal  type.  They 
must  be  tests  which  measure  manipulative  skill  and  practical  judgment 
as  used  in  every-day  activity  outside  of  the  school  as  well  as  the  abilities 
which  are  of  importance  in  school  success. 

(5)  Tests,  to  be  of  service  in  guidance,  must  measure  not  only  the  general 
and  specific  mental  abilities  which  are  of  importance  in  vocational  success; 
tests  must  also  be  provided  to  measure  the  temperamental  and  character 
qualities  which  play  so  great  a  part  in  vocational  adjustment.  Two  young 
men  may  be  absolutely  identical  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mental 
ability  necessary  for  success  as  a  surgeon;  they  may  even  receive  the 
same  training  and  profit  equally  from  such  training,  but  if  one  is  tactful, 
even-tempered,  genial,  and  inspires  confidence,  he  will  certainly  be 
better  qualified  for  success  in  this  occupation  than  the  taciturn,  intro- 
verted, excitable  individual  who  fails  to  inspire  the  confidence  so  neces- 
sary for  successful  work  as  a  surgeon. 

In  the  measurement  of  these  temperamental  qualities  psychology 
has  not  progressed  very  far.  The  tests  of  temperament  which  are 
available  lend  themselves  much  better  to  individual  than  to  group 
examination.  For  the  time  being  rating  scales  and  other  personal 
estimates  from  teachers  and  parents  as  well  as  the  personal  interview 
must  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  data  on  the  temperamental  qualities 
for  the  purpose  of  guidance. 

(6)  In  the  examination  of  the  individual  for  the  purposes  of  guidance 
the  observation  and  interpretation  of  the  quality  of  the  performance  is  at 
least  as  important  and  in  many  cases  more  important  than  the  quantitative 
score.  The  specific  abilities  and  the  specific  skills  referred  to  in  the 
discussion  of  the  preceding  principle  are  in  many  cases  lost  in  the  quanti- 
tative statement  of  accomplishment  on  a  test.  The  degree  to  which 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  individual  is  revealed  in  the  quality  of  his 
performance,  which  can  only  be  seen. through  careful  observation  by  a 
trained  examiner. 

This  principle  can  not  be  discussed  in  detail  here  because  of  the  tech- 
nical considerations  involved  in  such  a  discussion.  Those  of  us  who, 
as  clinical  psychologists,  are  professionally  interested  in  the  use  of 
tests  for  educational  purposes,  for  corrective  purposes  and  for  purposes 
of  guidance  have  found  it  impossible  to  diagnose  and  treat  on  the  basis 
of  objective  score  alone.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  supplement 
the  objective  data  of  mental  measurement  with  the  observation  and 
analysis  of  performance.  Mental  ages,  I.  Q.'s  and  time  scores  have  been 
found  useful  in  guiding  the  examiner,  but  not  in  directly  indicating  the 
intellectual  level  or  specific  abilities  of  children. 

These  qualitative  aspects  of  mental  analysis  for  purposes  of  vocational 
guidance,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  quanti- 
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tative  analysis.  As  Maxfield1  points  out,  "in  the  use  of  standardized 
mental  tests  the  subjective  judgment  of  the  experienced  examiner  in 
regard  to  the  qualitative  aspect  of  the  subject's  reaction — whether 
verbal  response  or  other  types  of  behavior  are  significant."  Mental 
measurement  must  not  be  confused  with  interpretation,  which  must  be 
based  upon  observation  of  performance  as  well  as  upon  objective  score. 
The  ability  of  a  child  to  profit  from  an  education,  to  profit  from  training 
in  a  trade,  and  to  do  good  work  in  that  trade  can  not  be  predicted  from 
objective  score  alone. 

(7)  It  follows  from  the  discussion  above  that  for  dependable  results  in 
guidance,  tests  must  be  applied  by  trained  personnel.  In  all  cases  the 
interpretation  of  test  results  for  purposes  of  guidance  can  only  be  made 
by  the  clinical  psychologist. 

The  clinical  psychologist  has  been  forced  by  experience  to  place  him- 
self in  the  position  of  a  physician  in  the  matter  of  diagnosis  and  recom- 
mendation. With  reference  to  diagnosis  the  psychological  test  may,  in  a 
sense,  be  compared  to  the  various  objective  tests,  some  of  them  labora- 
tory analyses,  made  by  the  physician's  assistant.  The  physician  per- 
mits his  assistant  to  test  the  temperature  of  the  patient,  to  read  his 
pulse;  he  seeks  the  laboratory  technician's  report  on  the  blood  count, 
the  incidence  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  the  rate  of  oxidation,  etc.,  but  in 
practically  no  instance  does  he  throw  upon  the  assistant  technician  the 
responsibility  of  a  diagnosis.  Diagnosis  involves  an  interpretation  of 
the  objective  data — interpretation  involving  scientific  knowledge  which 
the  assistant  does  not  possess,  and  which,  therefore,  makes  him  incom- 
petent to  render  a  diagnosis.  There  are  very  few  exceptions;  the 
technician's  report  of  a  four  plus  Wasserman  establishes  without  doubt 
the  presence  of  syphilis,  and  in  a  sense  dictates  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, but  even  in  medicine  these  specifics  are  rare,  and  in  the  field  of 
psychology  the  test  which  is  a  specific  diagnostic  measure  is  still  rarer,  if 
it  exists  at  all. 

The  use  of  tests  in  vocational  guidance  involves  a  diagnosis  and 
recommendation  similar  to  those  made  by  the  physician.  The  psy- 
chologist may  be  able  to  make  use  qf  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in 
psychological  methods  as  laboratory  assistants,  but  in  no  case  can  test 
performances  be  objectively  and  subjectively  evaluated  other  than  by 
a  psychologist  with  an  adequate  background  of  training  and  experience 
in  the  diagnosis  of  individual  differences.  The  I.  Q.  obtained  by  a 
teacher  who  owns  a  copy  of  Terman's  condensed  guide  does  not  give  a 

1  F.  N.  Maxfield,  "The  use  and  abuse  of  standard  intelligence  tests  in 
individual  examinations."  Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  48th 
Annual  Session  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble- 
minded, 1924,  p.  21. 
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picture  of  the  mental  status  of  the  child;  the  objective  score  on  one  or 
another  test  can  not  reveal  the  competency  of  a  boy  to  profit  from  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  printing  trade  or  of  a  girl  to  profit  from  instruction 
in  dressmaking.  An  adequate  diagnosis  for  purposes  of  individual 
guidance,  and  it  is  assumed  that  this  is  the  only  kind  of  guidance  in 
which  counselors  are  interested,  involves  application  of  tests  by  trained 
personnel  and  interpretation  by  the  psychologist  based  on  observation 
of  performance  and  a  consideration  of  related  data. 

(8)  Regardless  of  who  is  to  use  them  and  of  their  limitations  objective 
scores  of  tests  designed  to  measure  mental  ability  can  only  be  at  all  significant 
after  norms  of  performance  have  been  established.  Age  and  grade  norms 
can  only  be  established  through  extensive  tryouts  of  proposed  tests 
and  adequate  statistical  treatment  of  test  results. 

(9)  The  validity  of  a  test  or  of  a  battery  of  tests  as  measures  of  a  trait  or 
traits  significant  in  guidance  can  only  be  determined  by  a  correlation  of 
test  results  with  u  an  adequate  criterion  of  ability  to  succeed  in  the  work  in 
question."  Such  correlations  can  be  made  by  comparing  test  results 
with  the  proficiency  of  workers  already  employed  in  the  various  voca- 
tions. Another  method  "is  to  investigate  the  children's  abilities  pre- 
paratory to  noting  their  significance  in  a  large  group  of  children  whose 
future  careers  will  be  followed  for  this  purpose. "  A  principle  which  is 
a  corollary  to  the  one  given  above  is  that  test  results  must  be  accurately 
recorded  and  filed  for  follow-up  in  the  manner  suggested  above. 

(10)  The  results  of  a  mental  examination  regardless  of  how  intensive  it  is 
and  who  conducts  it  are  not  valid  as  a  single  criterion  for  vocational  guidance. 
Psychological  tests  are  measures  of  the  vocational  competency  and  of 
the  temperament  of  the  individual.  Together  with  competency  and 
temperament — appearance,  health,  educational  achievements  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  are  factors  which  must  be  considered  and 
given  weight  in  the  guidance  of  the  individual  toward  a  career. 

The  principles  presented  above  are  deemed  fundamental  in  the  scien- 
tific use  of  tests  in  guidance.  In  making  a  conservative  statement  of 
principles  there  has  been  no  intention  to  detract  from  the  usefulness  of 
tests  in  guidance.  Regardless  of  what  else  may  be  said  about  them  and 
what  restrictions  may  be  placed  upon  their  use,  psychological  tests  are 
the  best  measures  which  have  been  devised  to  date  for  the  measurement 
of  differences  in  mental  ability.  There  is  nothing  which  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  psychological  test  as  a  measure  of  individual  differences  in 
the  mental  qualities  which  are  of  importance  in  vocational  success. 
The  encouragement  of  the  scientific  use  of  tests  in  guidance  and  the  dis- 
couragement of  their  abuse  will  contribute  much  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vocational  guidance  movement — a  movement  which  is 
essentially  designed  to  guide  each  individual  into  the  vocation  for  which 
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he  is  most  suited  from  the  point  of  view  of  mental  ability  and  tempera- 
ment, from  which  he  can  obtain  the  greatest  degree  of  satisfaction  and 
in  which  he  can  render  the  greatest  service  to  the  community. 

Questions 

1.  If  you  have  had  any  experience  in  the  use  of  psychological  tests,  have 
you  known  instances  of  the  abuse  of  such  tests? 

2.  Discuss:  "The  results  of  group  intelligence  examinations  have  little 
significance  in  the  guidance  of  an  individual  toward  a  career." 

3.  Discuss  the  relative  importance  of  group  tests  and  individual  tests  in 
vocational  guidance. 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  the  individual  specific  mental  abilities  "must  be 
subjected  to  measurement"  in  order  to  give  "positive  guidance?"  If 
not,  what  would  be  your  method  of  procedure? 

5.  Give  your  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  temperamental  and  character 
qualities  in  vocational  adjustment.  Discuss  their  relation  to  mental 
abilities. 

6.  Is  there  any  one  test  which  is  valid  as  a  single  criterion  for  vocational 
guidance? 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  IN  EDU- 
CATIONAL GUIDANCE1 

By  Donald  G.  Paterson2 

In  discussing  the  topic  assigned  to  me  I  am  conscious  of  the  complex- 
ities and  the  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  any  program  designed 
to  assure  to  each  individual  the  type  and  kind  of  educational  training 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  Such  a  program  must  be  developed,  however, 
if  we  are  to  make  any  real  progress  in  increasing  the  number  of  successes 
entering  any  particular  sort  of  training.  Such  a  program  is  the  very 
essence  of  a  well  considered  plan  of  educational  guidance. 

Perhaps  none  would  deny  the  desirability  of  launching  an  educational 
guidance  program.  But  we  would  not  agree  so  readily  concerning  the 
ways  and  means  of  its  development  and  execution.  Here  we  would  be 
concerned  with  a  careful  evaluation  of  various  proposed  methods  of 
educational  guidance  and  I  propose  to  proceed  with  a  discussion  of 
this  phase  of  the  guidance  problem. 

It  will  surprise  few  of  you  to  know  that  one  of  the  proposed  methods  of 
educational  guidance  is  now  classified  by  all  reputable  psychologists  as  a 
pseudo-science.  I  refer  to  the  pseudo-science  of  character  analysis. 
I  mention  this  because  of  the  large  number  of  students  who  turn  to  the 
character  analyst  for  help  in  deciding  upon  their  life  work  and  the  train- 
ing necessary  for  it.  The  character  analyst,  preying  upon  the  ignorant 
and  credulous,  proceeds  to  read  character  by  means  of  the  bumps  on 
the  head  or  the  so-called  signs  of  character  in  the  ears,  color  of  the  hair 
and  skin,  shape  of  the  face,  and  so  on.  I  can  assure  you  that  this  prac- 
tice is  not  confined  to  the  dark  ages  but  actually  continues  in  the 
Northwest  today  in  a  rather  flourishing  manner.  I  understand  that 
one  or  more  well  known  educational  institutions  in  the  Northwest  actually 
employ  such  methods  in  advising  with  their  present  or  prospective 
students.     Time  does  not  permit  more  than  a  mere  mention  of  this 

1  This  paper  was  presented  before  the  first  Educational  Guidance  Confer- 
ence at  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  May,  1924.  This  conference  was  a 
joint  meeting  of  high  school  and  university  teachers  and  administrators  to 
discuss  their  common  problem  of  educational  guidance. 

2  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Minnesota. 
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matter,  but  I  consider  it  sufficiently  important  to  condemn  it  dog- 
matically and  urge  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
such  an  inaccurate  and  unscientific  method  of  educational  guidance. 

In  passing,  I  wish  to  mention  and  to  discount  methods  of  guidance 
that  place  emphasis  upon  the  reading  of  character  by  means  of  photo- 
graphs, the  judging  of  educational  needs  on  the  basis  of  a  short  personal 
interview  by  one  who  has  not  known  the  person  interviewed  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  the  judging  of  educational  fitness  on  the  basis 
of  letters  of  recommendation,  or  the  selecting  of  an  educational  program 
on  the  basis  of  self-analysis  and  self-rating  schemes  advertised  for  sale 
in  our  popular  magazines.  The  existence  of  these  methods  and  their 
widespread  use  in  spite  of  their  unreliability  only  points  to  the  urgent 
need  of  more  scientific  methods  of  educational  guidance  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past.  I  refer  those  of  you  who  may  feel  that  my  treatment 
of  these  methods  is  too  severe  and  too  dogmatic  to  a  recent  book  by 
Hollingworth,  entitled  Judging  Human  Character. 

My  attack  on  unscientific  methods  of  educational  guidance  may  lead 
some  of  you  to  believe  that  I  am  about  to  propose  a  scientific  scheme  of 
educational  guidance.  On  the  contrary,  that  could  not  be  my  purpose 
for  I  am  not  familiar  with  any  scheme  of  educational  guidance  on  the 
lower  or  higher  educational  levels  that  may  be  called  scientific.  Begin- 
nings are  being  made  here  and  there,  however,  that  should  lead  to  the 
gradual  development  of  more  reliable  methods  of  educational  guidance. 
It  will  come,  in  my  opinion,  only  in  case  we  adopt  the  spirit  and  methods 
of  scientific  research  in  the  attempted  solution  of  many  specific  educa- 
tional guidance  problems. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  we  are  now 
prepared  to  inaugurate  better  educational  guidance  in  colleges  and 
universities,  I  wish  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  facts,  and  methods  of 
obtaining  additional  facts,  that  will  make  this  possible. 

Question  1. — Will  knowledge  of  a  student's  high  school  marks  enable 
us  to  predict  whether  he  will  be  successful  in  college,  and  hence  enable 
us  to  advise  him  to  enter  college  or  to  seek  some  other  form  of  training  or 
employment?  We  have  evidence,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  a  student's  scholarship  in  high  school  is  a  real  indication  of  his 
ability  to  do  college  work.  The  distressing  thing  is  our  inability  at  the 
present  time  to  secure  an  unambiguous  record  of  achievement  in  high 
school.  Thurstone's  extensive  investigation  of  the  relation  between 
high  school  marks  and  marks  in  43  schools  of  engineering  revealed  such 
a  low  relationship  as  to  be  almost  nonsignificant  for  guidance  purposes; 
similar  results  have  been  secured  in  other  investigations.  However, 
these  disappointing  figures  do  not  mean  that  an  unambiguous  record  of 
high  school  achievement  is  of  no  value;  but  they  do  mean  that  it  is 
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dangerous  to  accept,  at  face  value,  the  usual  high  school  scholarship 
record  as  a  reliable  measure  of  the  student's  actual  performance  in 
high  school.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  many  complicating  factors. 
The  most  important  of  these  seems  to  be  the  varying  standards  of  grad- 
ing in  different  high  schools.  These  varying  standards  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  students,  the  content  of  the  courses,  and  the  severity  or 
leniency  of  instructional  staffs  in  marking.  A  95  per  cent  student  from 
one  high  school  may  be  the  equivalent  of  only  an  80  or  85  per  cent  stu- 
dent from  another  high  school.  We  urgently  need  a  universal  and 
standardized  method  of  evaluating  the  graduation  product  of  high 
schools  wherever  located.  Progress  in  this  direction,  necessarily  slow, 
is  being  made  by  the  introduction  and  use  of  standardized  objective 
educational  measuring  scales  for  each  of  the  high  school  subjects. 
Every  school  that  makes  progress  in  the  utilization  of  such  testing 
methods  will  be  assisting  in  the  development  of  the  educational  guidance 
program  at  this  point. 

In  the  absence  of  such  universal  standards  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  you  will  be  aiding  the  cause  of  educational  guidance  if 
you  will  average  the  high  school  marks  for  each  of  your  seniors  and  then 
arrange  your  graduating  class  in  a  general  scholarship  rank  order  from 
the  best  to  the  poorest.  Arrangements  have  just  been  completed  by 
the  University  for  requesting  this  information  concerning  each  senior 
who  comes  to  us  from  the  various  high  schools  over  the  state.  We 
hope  that  this  information  will  aid  us  in  dealing  more  intelligently  and 
more  fairly  with  those  high  school  graduates  entrusted  to  our  care. 

Enough  information  is  at  hand  from  research  studies  here  and  at  other 
universities  to  warrant  the  statement  that  a  high  school  graduate  who 
stands  in  the  lowest  one-fourth  of  his  class  is  a  poor  college  risk.  It 
seems  only  fair  to  such  a  student  to  warn  him,  before  he  decides  to 
matriculate  at  a  university,  that  his  chances  of  success  are  extremely 
small  and  that  he  might  make  a  wiser  choice  in  seeking  some  other  form 
of  training  or  employment. 

Question  2. — Will  knowledge  of  a  student's  intelligence  test  results 
aid  us  in  predicting  whether  or  not  he  will  be  successful  in  college?  We 
have  considerable  evidence  that  the  answer  to  this  question  is  yes.  In 
the  very  nature  of  things  we  shall  never  have  intelligence  tests  that  will 
predict  unerringly,  but  we  do  not  need  such  a  perfect  instrument  to 
gain  more  knowledge  than  we  usually  possess  concerning  a  student's 
probable  success  in  college.  I  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
appearance  of  intelligence  tests  need  give  rise  to  extravagant  hopes  or 
extravagant  fears  in  the  field  of  educational  guidance.  They  merely 
furnish  useful  but  not  conclusive  evidence.  The  relation  between  test 
scores  and  college  achievement  is  sufficiently  close  to  warrant  conserva- 
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tive  use,  in  connection  with  all  the  other  facts  available,  in  giving  better 
educational  guidance  advice  to  individual  students.  Just  as  we  at 
the  University  are  finding  the  results  from  the  intelligence  tests  of  value 
in  our  dealings  with  students,  so  you  in  the  high  schools  are  undoubtedly 
finding  them  worth  while.  Here,  again,  permit  me  to  point  out  the 
possibility  of  encouraging  your  graduates  who  make  low  scores  in  the 
intelligence  tests  and  who  are  also  low  in  scholarship  to  think  ten  times 
before  they  decide  to  go  on  to  college.  Permit  me  also  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  giving  every  possible  encouragement  to  those  who  make 
high  intelligence  test  scores  and  high  scholarship  averages  to  continue 
their  academic  or  professional  education.  Recent  state-wide  surveys  in 
Indiana  and  Massachusetts  indicate  that  a  startling  number  of  the 
ablest  high  school  graduates  do  not  continue  their  schooling.  Many  of 
these  cannot  continue  because  of  financial  reasons,  and  it  would  seem 
highly  desirable  to  organize  the  financial  resources  of  the  community  to 
assist  such  students  in  obtaining  a  college  education.  If  we  could  reduce 
the  enrollment  of  those  who  can  afford  a  college  education  but  cannot  profit 
by  it,  and  at  the  same  lime  increase  the  enrollment  of  those  who  can  greatly 
profit  from  a  college  education  but  cannot  afford  it,  we  should  have  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  a  more  satisfactory  scheme  of  educational 
guidance. 

So  far  I  have  been  discussing  methods  of  getting  a  line  on  the  general 
academic  ability  of  high  school  graduates  and  college  freshmen.  We 
urgently  need  scientific  methods  of  measuring  attitudes,  motives,  and 
interests,  for  these  are  equally  important  if  not  more  important  in  making 
for  educational  adjustment  or  maladjustment.  We  do  not  have,  at  the 
present  time,  reliable  methods  of  measuring  such  factors,  but  it  is 
reassuring  to  know  that  serious  experimental  work  along  this  line  is 
being  done.  Undoubtedly  progress  will  be  made  and  the  definite  limita- 
tions of  our  present  scientific  educational  guidance  methods  be  corre- 
spondingly overcome.  We  also  need  to  know  and  to  be  able  to  measure 
whatever  special  abilities  are  involved  in  successfully  completing  various 
courses  of  study.  Research  in  this  field  has  scarcely  been  begun,  but 
the  importance  of  such  research  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  serious  studies 
concerning  such  special  abilities.  Permit  me  to  close  with  a  plea  for 
the  close  cooperation  of  all  concerned  in  carrying  on  and  vigorously 
developing  sound  methods  of  research  in  the  field  of  educational  guid- 
ance. Being  handicapped  by  no  delusions  of  grandeur  concerning  our 
present  methods,  we  should  go  ahead  with  every  prospect  of  gradually 
improving  our  methods,  to  the  end  that  a  more  scientific  scheme  of 
educational  guidance  be  made  possible. 
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Questions 

1  What  are  the  chief  claims  made  by  such  systems  as  Phrenology,  Physiog- 
nomy, or  Graphology?  Cite  experimental  evidence  bearing  upon  any 
of  these  claims. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "an  unambiguous  record  of  achievement  in  high 
school?"  State  the  various  factors  responsible  for  the  present  " ambigu- 
ity' '  of  high  school  marks.     What  remedies  are  possible? 

3.  Comment  as  fully  as  possible  on  the  implications  of  the  statement,  "  Intel- 
ligence tests  need  not  give  rise  to  extravagant  hopes  or  extravagant  fears 
in  the  field  of  educational  guidance. " 

4.  List  as  many  devices  and  activities  as  you  can  which  might  aid  in  reducing 
the  enrollment  in  college  of  unqualified  students  and  which  might  aid 
in  increasing  the  enrollment  of  qualified  students. 

5.  Mention  as  many  research  studies  as  possible  designed  to  measure 
attitudes,  motives,  interests,  or  special  abilities  in  relation  to  various 
courses  of  study. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE    USES     OF    EDUCATIONAL    MEASUREMENTS    IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

By  Ben  D.  Wood1 

One  of  the  two  fundamental  prerequisites  for  all  educational  and 
vocational  guidance  is  exact  information  about  the  individuals  that 
make  up  our  student  bodies.  The  other  is  vocational  information  and 
job  specifications.  In  a  very  real  sense  the  efficiency  of  vocational 
guidance  is  measured  by  the  efficiency  of  educational  guidance.  Intel- 
ligence tests  and  other  prognostic  devices  are  valuable  aids  which  are 
indispensable,  but  their  usefulness  is  strictly  limited  both  by  their 
unreliability  and  by  their  limitation  to  only  a  few  of  the  determinants  of 
special  aptitudes  and  deficiencies.  The  principle  of  short  trial  periods 
at  various  tasks  has  long  been  firmly  established  in  some  vocational 
schools  with  happy  results,  and  it  is  being  gradually  adopted  in  some 
academic  schools.  The  effectiveness  of  trial  periods  depends,  among 
other  things,  upon  accurate  and  comparable  measurements  of  achieve- 
ment of  a  specific  and  defined  nature,  that  is,  upon  proficiency  tests. 
The  lack  of  instruments  for  securing  reliable  and  comparable  measure- 
ments has  seriously  hampered  progress  in  applying  the  sound  principle 
of  trial  periods  both  in  vocational  schools  and  in  academic  schools. 
Contrary  to  general  impression,  this  hampering  effect  has  been  felt 
more  seriously  in  academic  schools  than  in  vocational  schools.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this,  but  the  fundamental  one  is  that  there  have 
been  no  adequate  proficiency  tests  in  the  common  secondary  school 
subject  matters. 

Recent  measurements  of  achievement  in  modern  languages  of  25,000 
junior  high  school  students  in  one  city  have  shown  a  lamentable  failure 
to  meet  the  elemental  demands  of  educational  guidance.  Large  num- 
bers of  unadapted  children  are  not  only  continued  in  modern  language 
work,  but  are  often  put  in  rapid  advancement  classes;  and  equally 
large  numbers  of  specially  gifted  students  are  put  in  slow  classes  and  are 

1  Director,  The  Achievement  Test  Research,  The  Bureau  of  Collegiate 
Educational  Research,  Columbia  University. 
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often  denied  promotion.  This  condition  undoubtedly  obtains  in  other 
subject-matter  departments. 

Teachers  throughout  the  secondary  schools  tend  to  look  upon  grades 
as  necessary  evils,  or  as  means  for  " upholding"  individualistic  and  often 
fantastic  "standards"  of  "merit."  There  is  little  appreciation  of  the 
constructive  possibilities  of  meaningful  marks;  fallacious  theories  as  to 
the  purposes  of  grades  and  as  to  the  nature  of  standards  are  widespread. 
Apparently  nine  teachers  out  of  ten  still  regard  grades  mainly  as  means 
for  moralistic  appraisals  of  mystical  "growths"  and  undefined  "quali- 
ties, "  or  as  disciplinary  and  castigating  devices  which  are  the  only  refuge 
of  the  teacher  bereft  of  the  switch  and  other  mediaeval  school-room  tor- 
turing devices.  The  idea  that  school  grades  should  convey  exact  and 
impartial  information  about  the  amount  and  rate  of  defined  achieve- 
ment, expressed  in  defined  and  comparable  units,  such  as  would  have 
more  than  local  meaning,  is  almost  entirely  absent  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  present  day  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

More  attention  must  be  given  to  educational  measurements,  not  only 
in  our  teacher  training  institutions,  but  in  the  apportionment  of  the 
school  budget.  The  assignment  and  recording  of  school  grades  must 
cease  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  must  take  its  place  as 
a  primal  duty  of  the  school  fully  coordinate  with  the  teaching  function, 
because  it  is  prerequisite  to  efficient  teaching.  We  cannot  wisely 
or  efficiently  teach  children  until  we  have  learned  them;  nor  can  we  con- 
tinue to  teach  them  well  unless  we  continue  to  learn  them  well.  Medical 
doctors  do  not  have  the  effrontery  to  try  to  treat  patients  until  they 
have  made  careful  diagnoses;  nor  do  they  continue  treatment  without 
continually  bringing  the  diagnosis  up  to  date.  By  far  the  largest  part 
of  the  medical  doctor's  work  is  concerned  with  diagnosis,  and  so  should 
it  be  with  the  teacher's  work.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  at  least  25 
per  cent  of  the  entire  energy  now  devoted  to  "teaching"  children  should 
be  turned  into  learning  them  and  into  making  such  records  of  the 
information  thus  gained  as  to  make  possible  continuous  constructive 
educational  guidance  of  individual  students.  Vocational  guidance  can 
have  no  sounder  basis  than  this  as  a  starting  point;  I  doubt  if  successful 
vocational  guidance  can  have  any  other  basis  than  this  redirection  of  a 
part  of  the  teaching  energy  of  the  schools  into  true  and  fruitful  channels 
of  effort. 
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Questions 


1.  Do  you  believe  tryout  courses  are  as  important  in  academic  schools  as 
in  vocational  schools? 

2.  What  do  you  think  of  the  value  of  school  grades  in  educational  and 
vocational  guidance? 

3.  Discuss:  "In  a  very  real  sense  the  efficiency  of  vocational  guidance  is 
measured  by  the  efficiency  of  educational  guidance." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

WHAT  ARE  RATING  SCALES  GOOD  FOR?1 

By  Arthur  W.  Kornhauser2 

Few  personnel  procedures  have  conclusively  justified  their  existence. 
The  sceptic  can  retain  his  honest  doubts  in  the  face  of  all  the  objective 
evidence  we  can  spread  before  him.  What  we  have,  at  best,  are  certain 
bits  of  valid  evidence  which  we  find  helpful  in  forming  our  judgment 
about  this  or  that  device.  Usually,  in  decisions  regarding  personnel 
policies  and  procedures,  the  directly  relevant  data  are  woefully  inade- 
quate— though  they  are  far  from  worthless.  Decisions  are  made  largely 
on  the  basis  of  our  impressions  and  feelings, — the  results  of  our  unana- 
lyzed  previous  experience.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  improve  these  deci- 
sions, even  in  the  absence  of  scientific  bodies  of  knowledge.  That  means, 
above  all  else,  that  we  must  think  analytically,  that  we  must  see  the  whole 
range  of  varied  considerations  which  each  problem  involves.  The 
fragments  of  evidence  that  are  available  can  then  be  fitted  into  the  total 
picture  and  seen  in  true  perspective. 

Rating  scales,  like  other  personnel  devices,  are  in  need  of  continual 
re-examination, — critical  and  analytical.  What  is  demanded  is  not  only 
more  factual  evidence,  valuable  as  that  will  be,  but  also  a  view  of  the 
entire  array  of  evidence  that  is  relevant, — indirect,  intangible,  and 
impressionistic  evidence  as  well  as  direct  statistical  measurements.  The 
present  paper  attempts  to  suggest  the  main  directions  in  which  that 
evidence  may  be  looked  for. 

Direct  and  Indirect  Effects  of  Rating  Systems3 

Rating  scales  are  simply  convenient  forms  for  securing  more  adequate 
personal  estimates  of  people  than  are  obtained  by  less  formal  methods. 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Personnel  Research,  Vol.  V,  No.  5,  Sept., 
1926. 

2  The  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

3  The  discussion  which  follows  is  stated  in  terms  meant  to  apply  both  to 
industry  and  to  educational  institutions.  The  uses  of  rating  scales  and  the 
ends  served  by  them  in  the  two  fields  appear  sufficiently  similar  to  justify 
this  common  treatment.  Slight  adaptations  of  wording  and  illustration, 
and  certain  shifts  of  emphasis,  will  make  the  points  fit  one  or  the  other  field 
a  little  more  specifically  and  concretely. 
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The  ratings  are  typically  estimates  given  periodically  by  executives, 
supervisors,  or  teachers  concerning  the  workers  or  students  under  them. 
The  judgments  may,  however,  be  made  by  acquaintances,  by  inter- 
viewers, by  subordinates  rather  than  by  those  superior  in  rank,  or  they 
may  be  ratings  by  the  person  himself.  The  estimates  are  usually  of  such 
qualities  as  intelligence,  initiative,  industry,  and  so  on.  A  variety  of 
rating  procedures  are  in  use.  The  methods  range  from  the  simple 
labeling  of  people  as  "Very  Good,"  "Good,"  "Average,"  etc.,  and  the 
arranging  of  individuals  in  rank  order  from  highest  to  lowest,  to  more 
refined  devices  such  as  the  Scott  "man-to-man  comparison  rating  scale" 
and  the  "graphic  rating  scale."1 

The  most  obvious  purpose  of  any  rating  system  is  the  securing  of  per- 
sonal information  that  will  be  useful  to  administrative  officers  engaged 
in  personnel  activities.  In  addition,  however,  important  results  are 
achieved  by  the  rating  process  in  the  effects  it  has  on  the  people  rated 
and  on  those  doing  the  rating.  The  procedure  may  also  have  distinct 
value  in  disseminating  the  personnel  viewpoint  and  in  supplying  data 
for  personnel  research.  The  educational  and  inspirational  effects  of 
rating  systems  may,  indeed,  be  as  important  as  the  obtaining  of  informa- 
tion about  the  individuals  judged.  It  certainly  is  true  that  these  less 
obvious  results  deserve  careful  consideration  when  we  seek  to  evaluate 
the  use  of  rating  scales.     A  brief  sketch  of  the  several  points  follows: 

1.  Personal  Estimates  are  an  Aid  to  Administrative  Officers. — The 
estimates  furnish  useful  information  about  characteristics  and  abilities 
over  and  above  what  is  supplied  in  other  records.  Attention  is  called  to 
individuals  who  are  exceptionally  strong  or  exceptionally  weak  in  cer- 
tain traits  and  also  to  cases  where  the  person  is  rated  markedly  high  or 
low  by  particular  raters.  Furthermore,  successive  ratings  lead  to  a 
recognition  of  marked  improvement  or  retrogression.-  As  a  result  of 
these  facts, 

a.  Better  guidance  and  training  are  made  possible.  The  selection  of 
occupation  and  of  courses  of  study  can  be  more  adequately  adapted  to 
the  needs  and  characteristics  of  the  individual.  In  general,  the  efforts 
to  adjust  the  person  to  his  opportunities  and  limitations  are  made  more 
effective. 


1  Descriptions  of  the  rating  forms  and  discussions  of  the  several  methods 
may  be  found  in  the  following:  W.  D.  Scott  and  R.  C.  Clothier:  Personnel 
Management,  Chap.  XIII;  D.  G.  Paterson:  Methods  of  Rating  Human 
Qualities,  The  Annals,  November,  1923,  pp.  81-93;  M.  Freyd:  The  Graphic 
Rating  Scale,  J.  Educ.  Psychol.,  1923,  Vol.  14,  pp.  83-102;  R.  W.  Kelly: 
Training  the  Industrial  Worker;  H.  D.  Kitson :  The  Psychology  of  Vocational 
Adjustment,  Chap.  XII. 
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b.  Better  judgments  are  made  possible  in  administrative  decisions  con- 
cerning the  individual, — in  matters  of  promotion,  transfer,  dismissal, 
granting  of  special  privileges,  wage  adjustments,  and  so  on. 

c.  Better  recommendations  and  reference  reports  are  made  possible 
(especially  true  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  seeking  employment). 

2.  The  Use  of  the  Personal  Estimates  Has  an  Educational  and  Stimu- 
lating Effect  on  the  Persons  Who  Are  Rated. — This  influence  arises  in 
two  ways: 

a.  The  knowledge  that  his  abilities  and  characteristics  are  being  stud- 
ied and  recorded  leads  the  individual  to  strive  to  make  a  good  impression. 
He  is  likely,  moreover,  to  be  favorably  affected  by  the  thought  that  his 
personal  points  of  excellence  are  appreciated  and  that  they  (as  well  as  his 
deficiencies)  will  be  used  in  all  decisions  regarding  him, — including  rec- 
ommendations to  future  prospective  employers.  He  recognizes  as  never 
before  that  the  management  (or  school  administration)  is  really  inter- 
ested in  him. 

b.  When  the  estimates  are  made  known  to  the  person  in  a  tactful  and 
sane  manner  he  can  gain  some  useful  views  of  himself.  The  material  is 
likely  to  make  him  do  some  real  thinking  about  himself  and  his  possi- 
bilities. This  self -analysis  in  some  cases  will  lead  to  serious  considera- 
tion of  vocational  aptitudes  and  plans.  It  will  also  suggest  the  whole 
problem  of  developing  a  more  effective  personality  and  may  lead  to 
efforts  in  that  direction. 

3.  The  Making  of  These  Personal  Judgments  Has  a  Beneficial  Effect 
on  the  Persons  Doing  the  Rating.— The  procedure  brings  prominently 
to  the  attention  of  faculty  members,  supervisors,  or  executives  the 
importance  of  knowing  their  students  and  workers  as  individuals.  The 
necessity  of  giving  estimates  on  personal  characteristics  leads  the  rater  to 
a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  people  rated  and  tends  to  make  him  more 
alive  to  his  opportunities  and  responsibilities  in  developing  men. 

4.  The  Rating  Activities  Help  to  Introduce,  Reenf  orce,  and  Keep  Alive, 
the  "Personnel  Spirit.,, — Specific  personnel  devices  and  bits  of  technique 
are  less  important  than  a  pervasive  personnel  spirit  and  an  appreciation 
of  personnel  objectives  by  everyone  within  an  organization.  The  use 
of  rating  scales  helps  significantly  in  this  larger  aim.  The  rating  scale 
concerns  everyone, — those  rated,  those  rating,  and  those  using  the 
ratings.  It  constitutes  a  natural  and  useful  link  between  personnel 
officers  and  other  members  of  the  organization,  leading  readily  to  discus- 
sions of  the  use  of  rating  scales  in  dealing  with  people  individually  and 
personally, — and  thence  to  the  whole  personnel  "  philosophy."1 

1  It  is  enlightening  to  note  that  the  personnel  system  entered  the  Army  in 
1917  by  the  rating  scale  route.  In  a  number  of  colleges  and  business 
establishments  rating  procedures  have  likewise  been  prime  influences  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  personnel  point  of  view. 
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5.  The  Ratings  Furnish  Useful  Material  for  Personnel  Research. — 

Problems  of  selection  and  turnover  continually  call  for  study  of  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  men  as  determinants  of  their  success.  Rating  scales 
aid  in  ascertaining  the  personal  traits  which  differentiate  poor  workers 
from  good  workers.  They  are  useful  in  checking  the  results  of  mental 
tests  and  other  selective  devices.  Ratings  may  likewise  be  valuable 
as  a  technique  for  studying  such  psychological  problems  as  the  existence 
of  "  personality  types,"  the  interrelatedness  of  traits,  the  influence 
of  various  factors  in  determining  our  estimates  of  people,  and  so  on. 

Special  Advantages  of  the  Rating  Scale  Method 

The  effects  of  rating  systems  which  have  been  outlined  are  true  in 
some  degree  of  any  procedure  for  obtaining  estimates  of  individual 
characteristics .  The  standardized  rating  scale  is  ordinarily  believed  to 
possess  certain  special  merits  as  compared  with  informal  and  unstand- 
ardized  personal  estimates.  Some  of  the  more  important  points  usually 
adduced  in  support  of  the  rating  scale  procedure  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  rating  scale  is  analytic;  it  calls  for  judgments  on  a  variety  of  dis- 
tinct and  defined  character  traits.  These  traits  have  been  carefully  chosen 
as  the  essential  ones  for  the  purpose.  The  analytic  nature  of  the  scale  pre- 
vents the  rater's  seeing  only  one  or  two  striking  characteristics  and  omitting 
others.  It  makes  the  rater  stop  and  think  instead  of  using  merely  his  first 
offhand  opinion.  It  also  tends  to  keep  him  from  letting  a  single  general 
impression  blind  him  to  specific  strong  and  weak  points  in  the  person  rated. 

2.  The  ratings  are  explicit  and  unambiguous,  and  they  are  recorded. 
This  means  that  the  estimates  can  be  studied,  compared,  checked  over. 
The  person  doing  the  rating  is  likely  to  be  more  careful  when  he  recognizes 
that  the  inaccurate  ratings  will  reflect  on  him.  More  important,  the  ratings 
can  be  clearly  interpreted ;  they  are  not  vague  statements  which  can  mean 
almost  anything  that  one  pleases  to  read  into  them. 

3.  The  ratings  are  uniform  and  standardized.  Estimates  given  by  differ- 
ent raters  and  estimates  made  at  different  times  are  directly  comparable. 
These  ratings  can  be  readily  compiled  and  summarized  for  use. 

4.  The  ratings  are  quantitative^  This  makes  especially  feasible  the 
recording,  combination,  and  statistical  treatment  of  the  data.  Judgments 
of  different  raters  are  easily  compared  with  one  another,  averaged,  or  checked 
against  independent  facts  concerning  the  person  rated.  Bad  rating  tend- 
encies can  be  detected  and,  in  some  measure,  corrected.  It  becomes 
possible  to  find  out  quantitatively  how  reliable  and  usable  the  personal 
ratings  are. 

Moreover,  those  rated  can  be  directly  compared  with  one  another  and  the 
relative  position  of  each  can  be  stated.  This  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
results  from  a  non -quantitative  plan  of  estimates.  With  the  rating  scale, 
such  statements  as  this  are  made  possible:  "In  intelligence,  this  man  is  in 
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the  top  ten  per  cent  of  his  group,  according  to  the  average  rating  of  three 
supervisors."  Without  the  quantitative  scale,  we  would  be  able  to  say: 
"One  judge  states  that  the  man  is  'exceptionally  alert  and  keen.'  Another 
says  he  is  a  'brilliant  fellow,'  etc."  The  trouble  is  that  we  do  not  know  how 
these  various  phrases  are  related  to  one  another. 

5.  Ratings  are  given  periodically  and  systematically.  Where  this  is  not 
the  case,  judgments  are  likely  to  be  too  much  colored  by  some  recent  striking 
achievement  or  failure  on  the  part  of  the  person  rated. 

6.  Finally,  some  rating  scales  (particularly  the  graphic  scale)  are  extremely 
easy  to  use.  The  rater  does  not  have  to  rack  his  brain  for  appropriate 
adjectives  nor  to  hunt  for  something  to  say. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  actual  value  of  all  these  points  is  not 
beyond  dispute.  The  evidence  in  support  of  some  of  the  contentions  is 
meager.  They  are  a  priori  arguments  which  have  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected  largely  on  the  basis  of  personal  opinion. 

In  opposition  to  these  points  it  may  well  be  argued,  for  example,  that 
non-quantitative  expressions  of  opinion  about  people  are  more  personal 
and  realistic.  Specific  facts  can  be  given  about  the  person  rated  and  his 
special  peculiarities  can  be  reported  in  a  way  that  is  not  possible  in  a 
formal  quantitative  rating.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  truth  in  this 
view.  Frequently  one  appropriate  remark  concerning  an  individual 
tells  us  more  about  him  than  would  a  long  string  of  numerical  ratings. 

The  practical  conclusion  is  obvious.  Quantitative  and  non-quantita- 
tive reports  are  not  alternatives;  they  are  supplementary.  We  need  to 
use  both. 

The  Need  for  Quantitative  Studies  of  Ratings 

If  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  even  approximately  correct,  they  mean 
that  the  task  of  evaluating  rating  scales  is  exceedingly  complex.  The 
evidence  to  be  weighed  in  any  given  situation  ranges  from  detailed 
statistical  studies  of  the  actual  uniformity  of  the  ratings,  to  vague  impres- 
sions about  the  effects  on  morale  or  the  growth  of  personnel  spirit  among 
executives.  Technical  statistical  studies  alone  can  never  give  a  final 
judgment  as  to  the  value  of  the  effects  produced  by  rating  scales. 

But  statistical  analysis  of  rating  scale  results  is  highly  useful  even 
though  we  recognize  the  intangible  and  unmeasured  effects  of  ratings 
which  are  not  appraised  statistically.  After  all,  the  ratings  must  have 
some  degree  of  reliability  if  they  are  to  be  useful  in  the  directions  indi- 
cated. By  studying  the  ratings  quantitatively  we  can  learn  whether  they 
do  actually  show  that  some  individuals  are  high  and  others  low  in  the 
several  traits.  We  can  also  see  how  much  the  estimates  vary  with  the 
rater  and  the  activities  on  which  the  ratings  are  based.     To  the  extent 
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that  ratings  do  not  show  reliable  differences  among  the  people  rated,  to 
that  extent  their  direct  administrative  usefulness  is  reduced  and,  indi- 
rectly, their  beneficial  effects  on  those  rated  and  those  doing  the  rating 
are  also  diminished. 

Analytical  study  of  the  rating  results  is  needed,  then,  to  help  throw 
light  on  how  well  the  rating  procedure  works.  Such  study,  in  addition, 
shows  some  of  the  causes  for  poor  results  and  thus  makes  possible  cor- 
rective and  remedial  measures  for  improving  the  rating  methods.  It  is 
this  possibility  of  finding  how  well  ratings  are  working  and  of  ascertaining 
where  the  trouble  lies,  that  constitutes  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
formal  quantitative  rating  scale. 

Questions 

1.  Of  what  importance  are  " personal  estimates"  of  individuals  in  educa- 
tional and  vocational  guidance? 

2.  Do  you  believe  these  estimates  are  of  greater  value  where  a  rating  scale 
is  used? 

3.  Discuss  the  relation  between  the  " personnel  viewpoint"  and  the  voca- 
tional guidance  viewpoint. 

4.  Of  the  six  points  listed  in  support  of  the  rating  scale  procedure,  do  any  of 
them  seem  to  you  unfounded? 

5.  Is  personnel  research  desirable  in  a  program  of  educational  and  vocational 
guidance? 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  GUIDANCE  WORK  OF  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL 

CORPORATION 

By  Frank  N.  Freeman1 

When  I  was  requested  to  present  a  paper  on  the  work  of  the  Psy- 
chological Corporation  at  your  meeting,  I  understood  that  the  paper 
would  consist  of  a  few  brief  remarks  which  should  aim  to  acquaint  you 
with  the  general  purpose  and  workings  of  the  organization.  I  was  there- 
fore surprised  to  find  that  this  topic  had  been  given  the  prominent 
place  on  the  program  which  I  find  it  has.  I  must  at  the  outset,  then, 
disavow  any  purpose  of  making  a  complete  or  detailed  statement  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  Psychological  Corporation  in  vocational  guid- 
ance. The  organization  may  eventually  contribute  both  directly  and 
indirectly  to  the  development  of  vocational  guidance.  At  the  present 
time  it  offers  possibilities  of  a  limited  sort  in  this  direction.  It  does  not 
have  a  definite  program  for  vocational  guidance  nor  does  it  have  a 
clearly  worked  out  theory  regarding  the  application  of  psychology  to 
guidance.  I  shall  have  to  content  myself,  then,  with  the  rather  modest 
task  of  explaining  the  general  purposes  of  the  corporation  and  of  com- 
menting briefly  on  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  possibility  of  its  making  a 
contribution  to  your  special  problem. 

The  Psychological  Corporation  has  as  its  main  problem  the  establish- 
ment of  an  appropriate  relationship  between  psychological  research 
and  psychological  service.  In  the  past,  due  to  our  individualistic  type  of 
social  organization,  the  relationship  has  been,  in  the  main,  one-sided. 
Research  has  provided  the  means  of  service  and  has  already  performed 
very  important  and  extensive  service  to  society.  Witness  the  applica- 
tion of  intelligence  tests  in  the  army  and  in  the  public  schools.  The 
fruits  of  this  service,  however,  have  not  been  used  in  any  adequate 
way  to  support  or  promote  further  research.  The  relationships  between 
service  and  research  have  not  been  reciprocal.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
corporation  to  gather  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  service  and  apply  them 
to  the  enlargement  of  research. 

1  Professor    of    Educational    Psychology,    The    University    of    Chicago. 
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I  may  illustrate  the  situation  from  two  examples  in  other  fields  of 
science  than  psychology.  One  example  is  rather  vivid  in  my  mind 
because  of  my  personal  acquaintance  with  the  individuals  who  were 
concerned  in  it.  In  the  college  which  I  attended,  there  was  a  professor  of 
biology  who  had  conducted  important  research  into  the  bacteriology 
of  milk  and  cheese.  The  results  of  this  research  had  never  been  of  more 
than  slight  and  indirect  benefit  to  him,  personally,  and  had  never  been 
instrumental  in  supporting  his  own  research.  One  of  his  students,  who 
had  received  merely  the  Bachelor's  degree,  acquired  the  technique  in 
his  teacher's  laboratory.  This  technique  was  considered  of  such  service 
value  that  a  corporation  which  manufactured  cheese  engaged  the  student 
immediately  upon  his  graduation  at  a  salary  of  $5,000.  The  salary 
of  his  teacher  was  less  than  $4,000.  Research  had  provided  the  means  of 
service  but  the  service  was  not  paid  for  by  providing  either  living  or 
research  facilities  to  the  man  who  conducted  it. 

The  second  illustration  is  familiar  to  all  of  you.  Professor  Curie  and 
his  wife  conducted  research  with  radium  which  has  not  only  advanced 
science,  but  has  provided  service  worth  enormous  sums  of  money. 
The  discoverers  of  radium,  however,  not  only  lived  in  comparative 
poverty  themselves,  but  were  actually  embarrassed  in  conducting  their 
scientific  work  by  inadequate  facilities.  It  is  for  the  correction  of  this 
one-sided  relationship  that  the  Psychological  Corporation  is  organized. 
The  Psychological  Corporation  aims  to  attain  this  purpose  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  It  serves  as  a  bureau  of  information,  enabling  those  who  desire 
the  service  which  psychologists  can  render  to  become  acquainted  with 
those  psychologists  who  are  equipped  to  furnish  it.  Each  of  the  branches, 
of  which  there  are  now  a  considerable  number,  keeps. on  file  a  list  of  its 
members  who  are  prepared  to  furnish  particular  sorts  of  service.  It  will 
give  to  individuals  or  corporations  desiring  service  the  names  of  such 
individuals  and  will  indicate  exactly  the  type  of  service  which  they  are 
prepared  to  render. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Corporation  gives  general  publicity  to  the  fact 
that  psychologists  in  general  are  prepared  to  give  specific  types  of  service 
and  that  the  Corporation  is  prepared  to  give  information  of  the  sort 
above  mentioned. 

If  the  Corporation  is  successful  in  its  endeavor  to  bring  psychologists 
into  contact  with  the  demand  for  their  services,  it  will  ultimately  provide 
a  steady  supply  of  opportunities  for  service.  This  steady  supply  will 
enable  the  psychologist  to  equip  himself  with  the  necessary  facilities  and 
will  warrant  him  in  reserving  the  time  which  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
opportunities  as  they  arise.  It  may,  if  the  demand  is  sufficiently  great, 
result  in  the  increased  specialization  of  psychologists  for  particular  types 
of  service. 
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In  the  next  place,  a  legitimate  purpose  of  the  Psychological  Corpora- 
tion is  the  standardization  of  service.  This  standardization  consists 
partly  in  designating  the  types  of  service  which  can  now  be  legitimately 
expected  of  psychologists  and  of  indicating  roughly  the  remuneration 
which  may  be  regarded  as  reasonable  for  a  particular  type  of  service. 
Perhaps  still  more  important  is  the  informal  certification  of  the  com- 
petence of  those  whom  it  recommends  for  particular  types  of  service. 
Psychology  has  come  to  be  a  word  to  conjure  with,  and  it  is  used  by 
many  who  possess  no  technical  training  whatever.  In  this  way  a  serious 
confusion  arises  in  the  minds  of  business  men  who  have  no  means  of 
distinguishing  between  scientifically  trained  psychologists  and  charla- 
tans. The  Psychological  Corporation  will  perform  an  important  service 
if  it  enables  the  business  man  to  make  this  distinction. 

The  one  fact,  that  the  business  man  can  rely  upon  the  competence  of 
the  persons  who  are  designated  by  the  Corporation  as  prepared  to  give 
a  particular  type  of  service,  makes  those  services  of  sufficient  value 
to  warrant  an  extra  payment  for  research,  though  this  is  not  the  only 
service  it  can  render.  The  plan  of  the  Corporation  is  that  the  fee  which 
is  obtained  from  services  which  are  given  through  its  agency  shall 
be  sufficient  to  pay  the  individual  and  to  provide  an  overplus  to  be  used 
for  research.  This  overplus  may  be  used  partly  by  the  local  branch 
and  partly  by  the  central  organization. 

The  organization  is  not  for  profit  and  provides  no  profit  to  its  mem- 
bers or  officers.  On  this  point  the  statement  of  the  organizer  and 
president,  Dr.  Cattell,  may  be  quoted : 

"The  certificate  of  incorporation  provides  that  no  dividend  in  excess 
of  six  dollars  a  share  shall  be  paid  during  any  calendar  year  and 
empowers  the  American  Psychological  Association  to  take  over  any  or 
all  of  the  stock  on  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  share.  The  stock 
was  subscribed  for  and  is  now  held  by  about  170  psychologists  active 
in  the  work  of  the  Corporation.  The  thousand  shares  have  no  par  value ; 
they  were  allotted  to  psychologists  at  a  valuation  of  ten  dollars  a  share 
and  each  stockholder  is  expected  to  give  without  payment  services  to 
the  Corporation  that  will  make  the  ultimate  value  of  the  shares  one 
hundred  dollars.  As  the  maximum  dividend  is  6  per  cent  on  this  valua- 
tion and  as  the  Psychological  Association  can  take  over  the  stock,  the 
owner  can  make  no  profit  beyond  interest  on  the  money  subscribed  and 
payment  for  services  rendered.  All  profit  that  accrues  from  the  work 
of  the  Corporation  must  be  used  for  psychological  research." 

The  Corporation,  furthermore,  does  not  compete  with  existing  labora- 
tories or  bureaus.  It  does  not  aim  to  set  up  its  own  laboratories  nor  to 
set  up  service  bureaus.  Its  aim  is  to  bring  the  individuals  and  the 
agencies  which  already  exist  into  relation  with  the  individuals  or  corpora- 
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tions  who  wish  to  make  use  of  them.  The  Corporation  aims  to  promote 
service  and  research  and  the  reciprocal  relation  between  them,  but  does 
not  itself  carry  on  either  of  these  functions. 

A  few  examples  of  the  kind  of  service  which  psychology  is  prepared  to 
offer  may  be  given.  We  now  have  the  technique  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  make  individual  mental  tests.  A  person  wishing  to  find  out,  for 
example,  his  standing  on  a  general  intelligence  test  may  secure  such  a 
test  from  a  thoroughly  competent  psychologist.  A  parent  wishing  to 
secure  such  a  measure  of  his  child,  as  one  of  the  means  of  determining 
the  type  of  education  or  the  type  of  vocation  which  he  appears  to  be 
endowed  for,  may  have  such  a  mental  test  of  his  child  made.  Besides 
general  intelligence  tests,  various  specialized  tests  may  be  made.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  is  the  music  test  devised  by  Professor  Seashore. 
Individual  educational  tests  are  also  available  which  enable  the  individ- 
ual to  learn  his  rank  or  the  parent  to  determine  the  child's  progress  or 
his  standing  in  the  various  school  subjects. 

Another  type  of  examination  which  psychologists  are  now  prepared  to 
give  is  that  for  clerical  ability.  The  individual  may  secure  a  measure  of 
his  own  efficiency  in  clerical  work  or  the  school  or  employer  may  secure 
a  measure  of  the  ability  of  graduates,  applicants  for  positions,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  working  staff. 

One  of  the  chief  applications  of  mental  and  educational  tests  has  been 
made  in  the  public  schools.  Some  public  schools,  however,  cannot 
afford  to  employ  a  psychologist  on  the  staff  or  are  not  in  contact  with 
agencies  which  are  prepared  to  make  mental  or  educational  tests.  Many 
private  schools  are  in  the  same  situation.  It  would  be  possible  through 
the  agency  of  the  Corporation  for  such  public  or  private  schools  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  competent  psychologist. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  particular  form  of  application  in  which  this 
Association  is  especially  interested,  namely,  vocational  selection  or 
guidance.  Of  these  two  aspects  of  the  general  problem,  the  Association 
is  more  interested  in  guidance  than  in  selection.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
commonplace  of  vocational  psychology  that  selection  is  a  much  simpler 
process  than  guidance. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  in  this  brief  discussion  to  attempt  to  give 
an  account  of  the  ways  in  which  psychology  can  contribute  to  vocational 
selection  and  guidance.  Many  of  the  members  of  this  Association 
have  a  much  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  problems  than  have 
I.  I  may,  however,  sum  up  in  a  few  sentences  certain  conclusions  which 
I  believe  are  fairly  generally  accepted. 

Psychology  may  be  used  in  guidance  or  selection  either  through  the 
application  of  the  tests  of  general  intelligence  or  of  specialized  mental 
capacity.     Opinions  regarding  the  differences  in  the  degree  of  general 
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intelligence  demanded  by  the  various  vocations  vary.  Some  believe 
that  these  demands  differ  radically.  Others  consider  that  the  differ- 
ences which  are  found  between  the  average  intelligence  of  vocational 
groups  reflect  training  as  much  as  inherent  capacity.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  one  may  distinguish  broadly  between  the  demands  of  large 
groups  of  vocations.  An  intelligence  test,  then,  may  be  used  to  indicate 
those  groups  of  vocations  for  which  the  individual  is  equipped,  so  far  as 
intelligence  is  concerned.  Such  a  measure,  of  course,  would  not  indicate 
whether  one  possessed  other  necessary  qualifications.  Perhaps  we 
may  say  that  intelligence  tests  indicate  more  clearly  groups  or  vocations 
which  the  individual  is  not  qualified  for  than  vocations  for  which  one  is 
qualified. 

For  a  few  vocations  specialized  tests  have  been  devised.  These  are 
not  numerous  enough  to  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  individual's  pos- 
sible achievement  except  within  a  very  narrow  range.  Perhaps  we 
may  say  again  that  they  are  more  useful  for  determining  vocations  for 
which  one  is  not  fitted  than  for  determining  vocations  for  which  one  is 
fitted.  So  many  other  qualifications  are  necessary,  in  addition  to  the 
abilities  measured  by  the  test,  that  the  test  has  a  negative  rather  than  a 
positive  function. 

Concerning  the  possibilities  of  non-intellectual  tests,  such  as  those  of 
will-temperament,  emotional  attitudes,  or  moral  character,  the  obvious 
fact  is  that  they  are  in  the  experimental  stage.  Few  psychologists  would 
use  them  in  any  but  a  very  tentative  way  in  the  attempt  to  exercise 
vocational  guidance. 

Passing  to  the  question  how  the  Psychological  Corporation  may 
promote  the  application  of  psychology  to  guidance,  we  may  distinguish 
two  types  of  service.  In  the  first  place,  a  psychologist  may  make  an 
examination  which  is  requested  by  a  guidance  officer  and  may  report 
the  result  to  this  officer  to  be  used  in  his  interpretation  and  diagnosis. 
According  to  this  procedure,  the  psychologist  does  not  himself  attempt 
to  make  application  of  the  facts  which  he  discovers.  Many  psycholo- 
gists would  be  prepared  to  perform  this  type  of  service.  It  is  analogous 
to  the  procedure  of  an  expert  in  X-ray  technique  who  makes  a  radiograph 
at  the  request  of  the  physician,  or  of  the  chemist  who  makes  an  analysis 
and  delivers  his  report. 

The  second  type  of  service,  which  consists  of  actual  vocational  advice, 
could  be  performed  by  a  psychologist  who  had  made  a  special  study  of 
vocational  guidance  and  was  prepared  to  use  all  of  the  available  tests, 
and  in  addition  to  apply  the  various  less  exact  methods  of  examination 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  diagnosis  and  giving  advice.  Compara- 
tively few  psychologists  at  the  present  time  are  ready  to  render  this 
kind  of  service.     The  Corporation  would  be  glad  to  have  associated  with 
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~) 
it  any  individuals  who  have  the  training  necessary  to  prepare  them  for 
such  work  and  would  be  glad  to  recommend  their  services  to  persons 
desiring  them. 

Limited  as  it  is,  the  service  which  we  can  at  the  present  time  give  is 
considerable.  If  full  advantage  were  taken  of  the  opportunities  of 
service,  its  returns  should  make  possible  the  extended  research  which  is 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  make  more  precise  and  systematic  diagnosis. 
The  intelligence  tests  are  already  fairly  well  developed.  There  is  a  vast 
field  for  the  future  development  of  tests  of  specialized  intellectual 
capacity  and  for  tests  of  temperament  and  other  non-intellectual  charac- 
teristics. Professor  Cattell  has  made  an  interesting  classification  of 
mental  reactions  into  those  which  have  to  do  with  symbols  or  ideas,  with 
persons,  and  with  things.  If  we  could,  by  objective  measurement, 
determine  whether  a  person  possessed  in  highest  degree  capacities  for 
reactions  of  one  of  these  three  sorts,  we  could  determine  his  relative 
fitness  for  a  large  number  of  vocations. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  quote  from  the  statement  of  the  general  signifi- 
cance of  the  undertakings  of  the  Psychological  Corporation  from  the 
words  of  its  founder,  Dr.  Cattell: 

"Scentific  research,  which  has  created  our  civilization,  cannot  depend 
for  its  future  support  on  social  conditions  and  incentives  which  it  has 
itself  made  obsolescent.  It  cannot  be  left  to  charity,  or  to  a  leisure 
class  and  the  leisure  time  of  those  otherwise  employed;  it  cannot  rely 
on  instincts,  such  as  curiosity  and  emulation,  or  on  irrational  rewards, 
such  as  reputation  and  honors.  Scientific  research  must  become  self- 
supporting  and  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  organization  of 
those  engaged  in  the  work  to  conserve  for  it  part  of  the  wealth  that  it 
creates.  The  Psychological  Corporation  is  such  an  undertaking;  its 
object  and  methods  deserve  the  attention  not  only  of  other  scientific 
men,  but  also  of  practical  economists  and  men  of  affairs." 
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Questions 

1.  Hae  occupational  research  the  same  relation  to  vocational  guidance  that 
psychological  research  has  to  psychological  service? 

2.  Discuss:  "It  is,  of  course,  a  commonplace  of  vocational  psychology  that 
selection  is  a  much  simpler  process  than  guidance. " 

3.  In  what  ways  will  the  service  of  the  Psychological  Corporation  be  of 
value  to  educational  and  vocational  guidance? 


^ 


CHAPTER  XXI 

NEEDS  AND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH 
AS  RECOGNIZED  BY  THE  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH 

FEDERATION 

By  C.  S.  Yoakum1 

The  first  meeting  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  Personnel 
Research  Federation  was  held  in  Washington,  November  12,  1920. 
The  initiative  came  from  Engineering  Foundation  and  National 
Research  Council.  Representatives  from  research  agencies,  labor 
unions,  management  in  industries,  and  the  educational  system  were 
present  at  these  meetings  and  took  active  part  in  forming  the  Federation. 

The  agenda  for  the  first  conference  emphasized  the  need  for  discover- 
ing those  agencies  studying  problems  related  to  personnel,  for  determin- 
ing whether  such  research  agencies  could  be  coordinated,  duplication 
reduced,  and  neglected  problems  undertaken,  and  placed  particular 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  creating  a  clearing  house  for  such  information, 
for  formulating  a  comprehensive  general  plan,  and  for  undertaking 
support  of  important  studies.  Mr.  Angell,  in  addressing  the  first 
conference,  spoke  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  success  of  such  a 
coordinating  agency.  Among  others,  he  mentioned  the  necessity  for 
complete  impartiality  in  all  research,  the  importance  of  its  being 
conducted  by  persons  of  known  competence,  and  the  advisability  of 
clearly  stating  all  divergent  opinions  in  matters  not  conclusively  settled 
by  research.  These  three  conditions  should  be  emphasized  in  our 
discussion  of  any  type  of  investigation  relating  to  the  placement  of 
individuals  in  their  probable  life  work.  It  is  also  important  to  remember 
them  in  our  discussions  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  personnel 
research. 

The  object  of  this  Federation  is  stated  in  its  constitution,  adopted 
at  the  second  conference  held  in  March,  1921.     We  quote  it  here  in  full: 

The  object  of  Personnel  Research  Federation  shall  be  the  correlation  of 
research  activities  pertaining  to  personnel  in  industry,  commerce,  education, 

1  Director,  Bureau  of  Personnel  Research,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh. 
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and  government,  wherever  such  researches  are  conducted  in  the  spirit  and 
with  the  methods  of  science. 

To  this  end,  Personnel  Research  Federation  will 

(a)  Create  a  clearing  house  for  information  pertaining  to  research  agencies 
in  the  field  of  personnel,  the  scope  and  facilities  of  such  agencies,  and 
researches  already  completed  or  in  progress; 

(6)  Study  whether  and  to  what  extent  research  effort  may  be  harmonized, 
duplication  minimized,  neglected  phases  of  the  problem  considered,  and 
advanced  work  undertaken; 

(c)  Formulate  a  comprehensive  general  plan  through  which  research 
activities  may  be  correlated  and  in  accordance  with  which  future  work  may 
develop. 

In  May,  1922,  the  Journal  of  Personnel  Research  began  publication 
as  the  official  organ  of  the  Federation.  This  month — February,  1924, 
— marks  the  first  appearance  of  this  journal  during  the  month  of  its 
date  of  issue.  Its  editors  earnestly  hope  this  will  continue  and  that  we 
may  be  able  to  issue  the  Journal  regularly,  and  to  present  in  it  an  increas- 
ingly high  standard  of  original  research  in  the  various  fields  of  personnel. 

In  May,  1923,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation,  the  backward 
condition  of  personnel  research  was  pointed  out,  the  lack  of  authorita- 
tive and  competent  research  workers,  especially  in  the  fields  of  industrial 
research,  was  noted,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  conference  so 
to  modify  the  object  of  the  Federation  that  an  additional  function  might 
be  undertaken  by  it.  The  word  " correlation"  in  the  preamble  was 
changed  to  "furtherance,"  and  a  new  section,  Section  d,  was  added, 
which  reads  as  follows:  " Undertake  to  aid  the  organization  and  the 
conduct  of  selected  researches."  Both  of  these  changes  pointed  to  the 
recognized  fewness  of  personnel  research  projects  being  undertaken. 

We  still  need  to  urge  upon  the  members  of  this  body  and  upon  all 
who  are  interested  in  personnel  relations  in  school,  in  business,  in 
industry,  and  in  society  at  large,  that  research  is  the  fundamental 
requirement.  As  Professor  Thorndike  stated  it  at  the  conference  on 
vocational  guidance,  called  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  January  26,  1923:  "The  basic  need  is  information  ...  I 
do  not  believe  we  know  whether  people  prefer  to  work  with  their 
higher  abilities  or  with  their  lower  abilities  .  .  .  The  matter  of 
change  in  industry  is  just  as  important  as  an  analysis  of  industry  at 
any  one  date  ...  I  doubt  whether  we  know  enough  to  give  advice. 
I  do  not  believe  we  know  the  common  man,  the  common  boy,  the  com- 
mon girl  well  enough   ..." 

The  nature  of  the  articles  which  come  to  us  as  editors  of  the  Journal 
emphasizes  most  definitely  this  present  status  of  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning personnel  problems.     Relatively  few  of  those  that  we  have 
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published  can  be  said  to  illustrate  research  in  its  most  highly  developed 
form.  Most  of  the  conclusions  are  tentative;  practically  all  of  the 
requirements  concerning  method  and  technique  are  admittedly  weak; 
and  some  of  the  articles  we  have  published  are  little  more  than  vague 
ideas  which  express  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  a  crude  envisagement  of 
the  nature  of  the  problem  investigated.  This  is  no  disparagement  of 
contributors  who  have  sent  us  material.  It  illustrates  and  points  out 
most  clearly  the  existing  condition  of  affairs.  Personnel  relations  need 
investigators,  need  research  workers,  trained  men  and  women  who  are 
willing  to  search  long  and  laboriously  for  the  conditions  which  will 
solve  this  or  that  problem. 

We  believe  it  is  the  function  of  the  Journal  to  carry  forward  the  record 
of  this  need,  as  it  has  done.  We  believe  it  is  also  the  function  of  the 
Journal  to  encourage  publication  of  material,  even  though  at  times  it 
barely  adumbrates  ideals  of  what  such  a  journal  should  be.  We 
consider  it  important  that  this  field  should  be  represented  by  an  authori- 
tative publication  which  gives,  in  outline  at  least,  a  picture  of  the  efforts 
being  made  to  solve  some  of  these  important  questions. 
I  It  is  acknowledged  that  we  are  beginning  to  suffer  by  comparison  with 
publications  received  from  other  countries.  It  is  with  some  degree  of 
chagrin  that  we  note  the  rapid  progress  of  personnel  work  in  several 
countries,  progress  which  is  not  being  duplicated  at  present  in  the 
United  States.  We  feel  that  your  attention  should  be  directed  to  this 
condition,  and  that  wherever  possible,  you  should  feel  it  a  duty  to  be 
performed,  as  well  as  a  privilege,  to  advance  and  to  maintain  our  stand- 
ing as  a  nation  in  this  field  of  research. 

We  urge  that  you  look  upon  the  Journal,  in  part  only,  as  a  leader  and 
a  source  of  information  in  this  field.  Rather  should  you  consider  it 
as  something  to  be  developed  by  you  through  the  addition  to  its  pages 
of  authoritative  original  articles,  covering  the  fields  in  which  you  are 
interested.  As  you  view  the  entire  field  of  personnel  relations,  it 
seems  to  me  it  should  be  your  further  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Federation  to  gaps  that  exist  in  its  efforts  to  be  a  clearing  house  for 
information  regarding  personnel  matters.     _^ 

A  discussion  of  needs  and  possibilities  of  personnel  research  may  be 
considered  a  single  topic.  The  needs  are  the  possibilities.  The 
primary  need  is  research  guidance. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  peculiar 
condition  existing  at  the  present  time.  Perhaps  you  have  at  hand 
figures  covering  the  number  of  vocational  advisers  in  the  United  States 
to-day.  Perhaps  your  organization  knows  the  number  of  different 
types  of  agencies  undertaking  to  give  vocational  advice.  Even  though 
you  had  such  a  list  yesterday,  it  would  be  incomplete  this  morning. 
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It  is  indeed  astonishing  to  note  the  strange  variety  and  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  persons  who  are  paid  by  this  or  that  organization  to  offer 
advice  to  young  people. 

To  be  sure,  previous  to  the  present  time,  all  of  us  who  are  older  than 
somebody  else  sought  to  give  advice.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
instinctive  tendencies  that  are  so  numerous  in  human  nature.  But 
with  all  of  this  proneness  to  give  advice,  society  was  so  organized  that 
we  felt  somewhat  guilty  in  doing  so,  and  were  careful  to  conceal  our 
activities.  To-day  we  are  authorized  to  give  advice.  Dozens  of 
agencies  whose  legal  standing,  and  professional  standing  for  that 
matter,  are  based  upon  an  entirely  different  charter,  have  in  their  ranks 
persons  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  give  vocational  advice,  to  give  personal 
advice,  to  direct  younger  persons  to  activities  and  ideals  they  conceive 
to  be  best  for  these  innocent  individuals. 

I  call  attention  to  this  situation  not  merely  to  question  it,  because  I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  great  need  everywhere  for  properly  con- 
ceived conferences  and  discussions  with  these  younger  folk  regarding 
their  purposes  and  plans  for  the  future.  Rather  I  would  use  this  con- 
dition to  emphasize  the  demand  for  personnel  research,  a  crying  need 
in  the  whole  field  of  vocational  counseling.  Perhaps  we  appreciate 
the  need  for  counseling  more  to-day  than  it  was  appreciated  in  previous 
generations;  perhaps  the  need  is  greater.  I  doubt  whether  our  informa- 
tion concerning  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  giving  of 
advice  is  any  more  exact  or  extended  than  it  was  in  previous  generations. 
It  is  my  hope,  then,  to  cause  you  to  realize  for  a  moment  at  least  the 
seriousness  of  the  present  situation  and  the  need  for  laborious,  time- 
consuming  research,  as  over  and  against  the  more  pleasurably  tinged 
enhancement  of  one's  self-regarding  feelings  as  he  deals  out  advice  to 
persons  at  the  rate  of  one  person  every  thirty  minutes. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  another  phenomenon  which  seems  to  me 
indicates  an  important  and  pressing  need  both  for  the  Federation  and  for 
all  of  us  as  vocational  counselors.  The  Bureau  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected has  devised  a  number  of  types  of  tests  with  which  it  has  been 
experimenting  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  None  of  these  tests  has  so 
far  been  issued  for  purchase  by  the  public.  We  have  found  it  necessary, 
however,  to  charge  a  small  sum  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  and  some 
of  the  overhead,  where  other  interested  persons  desire  to  use  these  tests. 
As  far  as  possible  we  send  out  no  copies  of  tests  unless  we  are  assured 
that  the  persons  desiring  them  wish  them  as  a  part  of  their  research 
work.  We  have  never  recommended  them  to  be  used  as  a  matter  of 
routine  in  any  business  or  industry  or  school  system  except  on  the  basis 
of  specific  research.  Notwithstanding  these  strictures,  last  year  we 
sold  over  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  test  forms.     Relatively  few  of 
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the  persons  purchasing  have  returned  us  data  which  we  might  use  in 
studying  the  value  of  these  tests.  This  experience  can  be  duplicated 
in  a  number  of  centers  where  experiments  with  tests  are  being  carried 
on.     It  seems  to  me  to  represent  an  unfortunate  tendency. 

We  may  illustrate  this  further.  Our  Bureau  is  continually  besieged 
with  letters  asking  for  advice,  but  principally  for  proved  methods  and 
procedures.  These  letters  all  bear  the  mark  of  coming  from  persons 
whose  sole  interest  lies  in  performing  a  job  which  is  wholly  new  to  them. 
They  are  struggling  to  discover,  anywhere  it  may  be  found,  something 
which  will  tell  them  what  to  do.  Both  of  these  phenomena  indicate  to 
me  the  need  for  a  central  organization  which  will  issue  nothing  but 
authoritative  and  impartial  statements  regarding  the  uses  and  limita- 
tions of  every  test  form  or  personnel  blank  published.  There  seems  to 
be  nothing  easier  than  to  invent  a  new  form.  There  seems  to  be  no 
generally  accepted  criterion  which  will  indicate  what  should  go  on  such 
a  form.  A  central  organization  which  from  time  to  time,  at  regular 
intervals  if  possible,  summarizes  progress  on  each  type  of  form,  and  more 
generally  on  the  problems  undertaken,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable aid  in  guiding  all  of  us  through  the  mass  of  material  coming 
from  all  quarters. 

I  have  mentioned'the  need  for  research  workers;  I  have  mentioned  the 
need  for  a  central  organization  and  clearing  house;  a  third  need  which 
offers  great  possibilities,  I  think,  can  be  brought  out.  The  Pittsburgh 
personnel  agencies  have  emphasized  in  the  last  three  years  the  relation- 
ship between  the  public  schools  and  its  industries.  The  Cincinnati 
vocational  bureaus  have,  as  you  all  know,  attempted  to  study  in  detail 
large  numbers  of  students  going  into  industry,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
follow  up  their  careers  in  the  occupations  they  have  selected.  At 
Rochester,  New  York,  a  special  effort  is  being  made  to  build  up  a  syste- 
matic and  authoritative  series  of  job  analyses,  which  will  be  of  use  both 
to  the  schools  giving  vocational  instruction  and  to  the  industries  in 
the  organization  of  their  departments  and  in  the  placement  of  new 
workers.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Personnel  Administration  at  Washing- 
ton has  undertaken  to  examine  critically  all  types  of  clerical  tests  and 
examinations,  and  to  obtain  standards  for  these. 

I  might  continue  to  list  other  such  projects  now  in  progress  that  have 
attained  some  degree  of  advancement  in  furtherance  of  their  aims. 
The  first  phase  of  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  out,  however,  is,  T  think, 
illustrated  by  those  mentioned.  We  need  a  central  office  that  carries  in 
its  archives  a  brief  statement  of  what  each  major  agency  considers 
its  principal  problem  and  its  legitimate  field. 

An  efficiency  expert  in  a  local  civil  service  organization  wrote  me  not 
long  ago  concerning  the  use  of  tests  and  methods  of  organization  for  use 
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by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  his  state.  I  was  able  to  direct 
him  to  the  Washington  bureau  and  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
both  problems  were  being  attacked  by  that  bureau.  Just  a  few  days 
ago,  a  person  evidently  traveling  over  the  country  hunting  advice  which 
might  be  handed  to  persons  in  his  charge,  dropped  into  my  office.  I  was 
surprised  to  discover  that  this  person  had  practically  no  knowledge  of 
the  literature  relating  to  his  problem,  and  that  he  evidently  planned  to 
collect  his  material  largely  by  word  of  mouth  from  the  communities  he 
visited.  A  few  questions  indicated  that  he  did  not  even  know  which 
were  the  proper  localities  to  visit  to  gain  information  on  the  problems 
he  was  interested  in. 

A  central  agency  which  could  furnish  such  information  is  highly  to  be 
desired.  A  central  agency  which  could  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  or  that  problem  is  already  far  advanced,  so  far  as  the  adequacy  of  its 
set-up  and  the  competency  of  its  investigators  are  concerned,  and  that 
it  would  be  wiser  by  far  for  the  new  organization  to  undertake  a  related 
problem  rather  than  to  duplicate  this  one,  would  be  invaluable. 

As  a  second  phase  of  this  third  requirement  of  personnel  research, 
our  central  agency  should  be  charged  with  the  specific  duty  of  studying 
the  interrelations  of  personnel  problems,  to  determine  those  pressing 
needs  in  personnel  relations  for  whose  solution  no  investigations  are  in 
progress.  Such  a  central  agency  ought  also  to  formulate  such  problems 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  aid  in  the  discovery  and  organization  of  new 
research  centers. 

The  Personnel  Research  Federation,  in  its  statements  of  its  objects, 
is  organized  to  meet  just  such  needs  as  I  have  described.  Its  possi- 
bilities along  these  lines  can  scarcely  be  envisaged.  It  would  take  more 
ability  than  I  have  and  a  broader  vision  than  I  can  muster  to  picture 
the  systematic  and  fundamental  way  in  which  the  information  of  the 
kind  we  need  could  be  placed  at  our  disposal,  if  the  Personnel  Research 
Federation  as  a  central  organization  can  be  brought  to  measure  up  to 
these  possibilities.  At  present  its  board  lacks  a  chairman,  its  director  is 
ill,  and  its  funds  negligible.  These  are,  however,  quite  secondary  needs. 
I  have  undertaken  rather  to  emphasize  those  needs  and  possibilities 
which  look  toward  the  future.  The  importance  of  keeping  the  Federa- 
tion going  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  At  present,  its  adherents  and 
financial  supporters  come  from  every  shade  of  social  and  industrial 
opinion.  It  is  important  that  an  organization  whose  aims  can  bring 
within  its  confines  so  many  different  agencies  should  be  preserved. 
Above  _all,  these  agencies  should  continue  to  remain  confident  that 
whatever  findings  it  presents  are  presented  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  any 
agency  and  to  every  individual. 
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Questions 

1.  Discuss  the  effect  of  personnel  research  on  industry  and  on  the  schools. 

2.  In  view  of  the  need  for  vocational  guidance  service,  is  there  any  danger 
of  putting  too  much  emphasis  on  research?  Discuss  the  appropriate 
relationship  between  service  and  research. 

3.  Discuss  the  contributions  which  have  been  made  by  personnel  research 
to  the  field  of  vocational  counseling. 

4.  How  are  personnel  problems  in  industry  related  to  educational  and 
vocational  guidance  problems  in  the  schools? 

5.  Discuss  the  need  of  a  central  agency  in  any  kind  of  research. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE  PSYCHIATRIC  ELEMENT  IN   VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE 

By  Ralph  P.  Trtjitt,1 

From  a  psychiatric  point  of  view  the  problems  of  vocational  guidance 
are  as  difficult  as  any  we  have  to  meet  in  attempting  to  adjust  the  child. 
Quite  aside  from  the  individual  situation  each  youngster  presents,  we 
are  confronted  with  external  obstacles  in  general  social  conditions.  Few 
school  systems  have  as  yet  adequately  developed  the  special  classes, 
free  curriculum,  vocational  courses,  and  facilities  for  guidance  through- 
out the  child's  school  career  which  we  all  recognize  as  necessary  to 
practical  handling  of  the  cases  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  vocational 
counselor.  Industry,  as  it  is  at  present  organized,  generally  lacks  insight 
and  interest  in  developing  the  potentialities  of  the  young  workers  and 
for  the  most  part  offers  us  only  blind-alley  jobs  into  which  we  can  fit  the 
novice.  In  addition,  clinical  resources  for  the  determination  of  mental 
capacity  and  temperamental  fitness  are  so  meagre  as  to  limit  radically 
the  vocational  counselor's  use  of  them  even  in  cases  that  baffle  her. 
In  short,  we  have  to  recognize,  in  stressing  the  necessity  for  better 
individual  diagnosis,  that  the  chief  value  of  such  diagnosis  may  for 
some  time  have  to  be  its  insistence  on  the  fact  that  under  present  condi- 
tions we  are  unable  to  work  out  treatment  along  the  lines  indicated  by 
study  of  the  child. 

The  psychiatric  issues  in  the  casework  aspects  of  vocational  guidance 
loom  large.  For  one  thing,  we  are  dealing  with  adolescents  and  with  the 
instability  characteristic  of  them  during  this  transition  period.  For- 
merly adolescence  was  thought  to  extend  from  the  twelfth  to  about  the 
sixteenth  year  and  was  considered  in  terms  of  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  certain  physiological  functions.  However,  we  have  since  come 
to  realize  that  the  chief  issue  the  adolescent  faces  is  that  of  adapting 
himself  to  social  and  emotional  demands  much  more  complex  than  those 
of  the  purely  physical  sort.     We  have  also  had  to  admit  that  many 

1  Director,  Division  on  Prevention  of  Delinquency,  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene.  (Paper  given  at  Schoolmen's  Week,  Vocational 
Guidance  Section,  March,  1925.) 
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individuals  do  not  emerge  from  adolescence  until  the  middle  twenties, 
that  in  fact  some  never  really  outgrow  adolescent  trends  and  reactions. 
This  means  that  the  scope  of  vocational  guidance  may  have  to  be 
greatly  extended. 

Observation  of  the  average  adolescent  reveals  instabilities  which  are 
more  or  less  inevitable,  whatever  his  personality  make-up,  his  intellec- 
tual status,  and  his  social  background  may  be.  The  child  undergoes 
certain  physical  changes  which  affect  his  whole  personality  and  the 
attitude  of  other  people  toward  him.  Much  more  is  expected  of  him 
and  he  is  supposed  to  assume  responsibilities  in  accordance  with  his 
adult  physique  and  the  necessity  of  leading  an  independent  economic 
existence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  individual  has  a  disturbing  new 
sense  of  his  own  age.  his  own  individuality,  his  complete  difference  from 
the  adults  about  him.  He  makes  floundering  attempts  to  find  himself 
by  breaking  away  from  home  domination.  He  resents  his  infantile 
dependence  on  his  parents  and  struggles  between  his  resentment  of  this 
dependence  and  his  grandiose  conception  of  his  right  to  do  what  he 
pleases.  He  must  find  expression  for  impulses  and  strivings  which  he 
does  not  himself  understand  and  which  he  cannot  evaluate.  At  this 
time  he  has  flights  of  ideas  and  transitory  ambitions,  the  harder  for  him 
to  cope  with  because  they  frequently  do  not  meet  with  adult  sympathy 
and  understanding.  He  is  exceptionally  sensitive  to  his  group,  often 
finds  it  difficult  to  hold  his  own  with  them,  and  is  inclined  to  prefer  their 
standards  to  those  of  the  adults  whom  he  is  expected  to  satisfy. 

This  is  the  period  when  he  has  to  choose  a  vocation. 

The  role  of  the  parents  in  the  adolescent's  choice  seriously  complicates 
the  problem.  The  average  parent,  distrusting  the  judgment  of  the  child, 
feels  the  choice  of  a  vocation  is  his  business  and  is  likely  to  impose  his 
adult  prejudices  and  ambitions  on  the  youngster.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  a  very  intelligent  mother,  disappointed  by  her  husband's  financial 
failure  and  inability  to  recover  his  lost  status,  unconsciously  prodded 
her  two  boys  educationally  and  socially  in  her  efforts  to  establish  the 
family  superiority.  She  was  determined  that  they  both  should  be 
successful  professional  men  and  was  worried  because  the  younger  boy 
showed  marked  mechanical  ability  and  interest.  She  repressed  this 
as  much  as  she  could  in  her  fear  that  he  might  become  a  manual  worker. 
The  result  was  that  the  child  day-dreamed  about  inventions,  lost  interest 
in  school,  and  in  spite  of  his  superior  intelligence  and  healthy  personality, 
was  failing  in  his  studies.  The  older  son  accepted  the  mother's  ambitions 
for  him,  remaining  up  late  at  night  grinding  away  at  his  lessons,  and 
developed  a  tendency  to  seclusiveness  with  an  accompanying  sensitive- 
ness at  his  inability  to  meet  other  fellows  on  their  own  level.  He  was 
not  regarded  as  a  problem  by  the  mother  since  he  fell  in  with  her  ideals. 
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Quite  a  different  example  of  the  difficulty  a  parent  may  create  is  the 
case  of  a  seventeen-year-old  boy  whose  father,  as  lord  and  master  of  the 
family,  attempted  to  force  on  his  three  sons  his  own  trade  of  carpentry. 
The  oldest  boy  submitted  with  a  great  deal  of  secret  bitterness,  but  one, 
taking  his  pattern  from  his  contemporaries,  naturally  wanted  a  white- 
collar  job.  Resenting  his  father's  tyranny,  he  refused,  after  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  school,  to  adjust  to  any  of  the  jobs  his  father  secured 
for  him.  The  boy  felt  that  his  father's  standards  were  old-country  ones, 
rebelled  against  his  dictation  as  arbitrary  and  irrelevant,  and,  in  the 
resultant  conflict,  flatly  declined  to  develop  his  exceptional  mechanical 
ability.  The  deadlock  established  by  the  boy's  emotional  resistance 
and  his  father's  uncompromising  attitude  had  to  be  indirectly  relieved 
before  he  would  settle  down  with  any  satisfaction  to  a  job  exercising  his 
special  ability. 

One  of  the  common  factors  in  a  child's  own  choice  of  a  vocation  is  an 
infantile  imitation,  which  may  be  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the  adult 
by  whom  he  happens  to  be  most  influenced.  In  childhood  this  may  be 
the  corner  policeman  or  the  garbage  collector.  Later  he  may  tend  to 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  wanting  to  enter  the  father's  trade 
or  profession.  The  adolescent's  capacity  for  hero  worship  makes  him 
particularly  susceptible  to  the  example  of  admired  adults  in  the  family, 
school,  or  community,  and  he  is  predisposed  to  model  himself  vocation- 
ally after  some  personality  to  whom  he  is  attracted,  whether  or  not 
he  has  any  aptitude  for  the  work  he  is  aiming  at.  Group  imitation  also 
operates  as  a  factor  in  the  child's  choice.  Those  of  us  who  have  gone 
through  college  know  that  even  at  this  late  period  we  were  decidedly 
influenced  by  some  fad  that  overtook  us  as  a  group,  such  as  social  work, 
teaching,  publishing,  or  writing  advertising.  This  mechanism  is  not 
a  serious  one  except  when  it  remains  unconscious  and  comes  into  con- 
flict with  the  individual's  personality  and  intellectual  qualifications. 

One  of  the  determining  influences  in  the  selection  of  a  vocation  is,  and 
should  be,  the  need  of  compensating  for  inferiorities.  Most  of  the  effort 
to  compensate  is  emotionally  conditioned  and  is  not  directed  by  any 
clear  insight  into  the  essential  nature  of  the  weakness.  Take  the  case 
of  nineteen-year-old  Annabel  who  was  described  by  the  psychiatrist  as 
"a  singularly  unattractive  girl,  tall,  stoop-shouldered,  awkward  in 
movement,  with  a  long  ungainly  neck,  a  small  mouth  with  large  thick 
lips,  thin  straggly  hair,  and  large  glasses  perched  on  a  small  tilted  nose, 
which  is  very  broad  at  the  nostrils."  When  Annabel  was  six  she  asso- 
ciated with  a  group  of  youngsters  secretly  interested  in  sex-play,  and 
for  several  years  afterwards  she  was  noted  in  school  for  her  demonstra- 
tive attachment  to  boys.  Probably  because  of  her  physical  ugliness  her 
overtures  were  not  kindly  received.     A  little  later  she  discovered  the 
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Bible  and  decided  that  her  life  must  be  strictly  regulated  by  its  teaching. 
When  she  was  referred  to  the  clinic  she  had  already  taken  refuge  in  a 
modest,  self-righteous,  and  belligerent  pursuit  of  virtue.  She  realized 
that  she  was  hopelessly  plain  and  saw  no  use  in  any  frivolous  effort  to 
be  personally  attractive.  She  had  renounced  all  desire  for  ordinary 
social  pleasures  and  adopted  a  blunt,  censorious  manner  that  increased 
her  social  isolation.  She  determined  to  give  her  life  to  religion  and 
refused  to  go  to  college  because  there  the  teaching  of  the  theories  of 
evolution  made  for  ungodliness.  No  doubt  her  resistance  was  reinforced 
by  a  sense  of  guilt  about  her  earlier  sex  activities.  In  this  case  the 
treatment  attack  was  directed  toward  the  relief  of  her  sense  of  sin. 
She  was  encouraged  to  an  interest  in  her  personal  appearance  and  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  gentler  emotional  values  of  religion,  with  the  result 
that  she  was  willing  to  accept  the  educational  opportunities  for  which 
her  superior  intelligence  qualified  her. 

If  we  analyze  the  motives  actuating  our  own  choice  of  a  vocation,  we 
can  usually  find  evidence  of  compensatory  mechanisms.  For  instance, 
many  girls  of  the  shut-in  type  go  into  social  work  because  they  are 
curious  and  at  a  loss  about  people  and  life  in  general.  This  desire  for 
orientation  is  often  a  healthy  motive.  Much  of  our  professional  sym- 
pathy for  the  maladjusted  springs  from  our  own  semi-conscious  feeling 
that  we  personally  are  misunderstood  and  are  not  getting  a  fair  deal. 
The  success  of  a  compensatory  choice  depends  very  largely  on  whether  the 
experience  furnished  by  the  vocation  tends  to  bring  out  in  the  individ- 
ual that  part  of  his  personality  which  is  functionally  immature.  If 
the  strain  of  meeting  a  vocational  situation  demanding  the  exercise  of 
undeveloped  abilities  is  too  great,  the  compensation  breaks  down,  but 
if  the  individual  has  insight  into  his  mechanisms  and  can  rise  to  the 
occasion,  the  adjustment  should  be  a  good  one.  The  essential  feature 
of  a  good  compensation,  or  sublimation,  is  self-knowledge. 

The  child's  attitude  toward  authority  is  another  determinant  not  only 
of  his  choice  of  vocation  but  of  his  success  in  it.  We  have  an  example  of 
this  in  a  boy  who  was  referred  to  the  clinic  because  he  was  running  wild. 
His  mother  had  years  before  divorced  her  husband  and  was  deeply 
concerned  because  she  detected  in  Gerald  resemblances  to  his  immoral 
father.  She  had  devoted  herself  to  her  son,  went  to  work  in  order  to 
gratify  his  every  whim,  and  was  slaving  for  money  to  give  him  a  musical 
career.  Actually  the  boy  had  no  musical  ability  whatever  and  in  psy- 
chological tests  secured  the  lowest  possible  score.  It  was  obvious  that 
his  misconduct  sprang  from  an  unconscious  rebellion  against  the 
mother,  that  her  habit  of  comparing  Gerald  to  his  father  in  moments  of 
discouragement  had  made  the  boy  identify  himself  with  his  father  both 
in  his  conduct  and  in  his  choice  of  the  father's  musical  vocation,  and  that 
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he  would  have  to  be  freed  both  from  the  mother's  dependence  and  his 
pathological  identification  with  his  father  before  he  could  make  a  sensi- 
ble vocational  choice. 

The  child  who  has  been  subjected  to  the  authority  of  over-protective 
or  domineering  parents  may  find  it  impossible  to  accept  orders  from  an 
employer,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  try  to  satisfy  his  own  sense  of 
inferiority  by  seeking  power  over  others.  This  difficulty  frequently 
accounts  for  the  individual's  inability  to  hold  a  job  and  may  handicap 
him  through  life. 

From  the  psychiatric  standpoint,  a  prime  essential  in  vocational 
guidance  is  a  study  of  the  individual's  social  background,  personality 
make-up,  and  intellectual  capacity,  if  he  is  to  be  guided  to  a  vocation 
which  will  square  not  only  with  his  abilities,  but  with  his  fundamental 
emotional  needs.  Psychological  tests  eliminate  certain  dangers  of  mis- 
direction, as  in  the  case  of  a  sixteen-year-old  boy  who  was  referred  for 
vocational  advice.  He  was  a  presentable  youth  with  a  gift  for  conversa- 
tion and  an  engaging  friendliness  of  manner.  He  had  been  privately 
tutored  and  allowed  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  art. 
This  he  could  discuss  very  glibly.  The  clinic's  examination  revealed  an 
I.  Q.  of  74  and  no  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  boy  that  he  was  men- 
tally handicapped  for  a  college  career.  His  relatives  realized  that  he 
could  not  keep  up  with  other  boys,  but  thought  that  his  special  abili- 
ties might  qualify  him  for  a  position  as  curator  in  an  art  museum. 
This  is  perhaps  an  extreme  case,  but  it  indicates  the  necessity  not  only 
for  a  study  of  the  child  but  for  tactful  adjustment  of  him  and  his  family 
to  his  mental  limitations  and  the  kind  of  work  to  which  he  might  be 
adapted. 

The  child  has  to  be  adjusted  according  to  his  physical  and  intellectual 
capacity,  but  these  latter  are  more  easily  estimated  than  the  emotional 
factors  which  ordinarily  determine  his  adjustment.  He  may  have 
superior  intelligence  but  suffer  so  from  a  sense  of  inadequacy  that  he 
cannot  put  it  to  good  use.  The  problem  then  becomes  one  of  detecting 
the  reason  for  his  timidity,  inability  to  take  responsibility,  lack  of  con- 
centration, sensitiveness  to  criticism,  tendency  to  feel  abused  or  dis- 
criminated against,  etc.  These  symptoms  can  usually  be  traced  back 
to  defective  home  training,  unhappy  situations  between  the  parents, 
misadventures  in  school  adjustment,  and  other  experiences  which  the 
child  is  unable  to  see  objectively  and  to  which  he  is  still  reacting. 
Socially  speaking  the  problem  is  one  of  determining  what  the  child 
really  is,  of  getting  him  to  face  his  situation  without  pain  or  discourage- 
ment, and  of  persuading  his  family  to  allow  him  healthy  self-expression. 
Much  of  the  work  would  devolve  upon  the  vocational  counselor  as  a 
case  worker  in  a  field  whose  potentialities  are  still  not  generally  realized. 
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The  development  of  vocational  guidance  is  largely  contingent  upon  the 
growth  in  the  schools  of  a  more  elastic  curriculum  which  will  give  free 
play  to  the  child's  native  abilities  and  permit  him  and  his  teachers  to 
test  out  his  vocational  aptitudes.  The  psychological  sciences  are  not 
yet  so  well  developed  as  to  enable  us  to  predict  with  any  certainty  just 
what  the  child  is  fitted  for  and  to  some  extent  the  school  will  have  to 
furnish  facilities  for  experiment  in  this  field.  In  the  industrial  field  we 
need  more  work  in  job  analysis  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  oppor- 
tunities in  the  trades  and  the  professions  which  might  be  opened  to 
young  workers.  Industry  itself  needs  to  be  socialized  and  convinced 
of  the  economic  values  of  adjustments  to  the  individual's  human  needs. 
All  of  this  entails  gradual  but  far-reaching  changes  in  our  whole  social 
structure,  changes  which  can  be  brought  about  only  through  the  intro- 
duction of  a  mental-hygiene  viewpoint  and  a  frank  facing  of  the  intricate 
problems  with  which  vocational  guidance  is  confronted. 

Questions 

1.  Does  the  psychiatrist  supplement  the  work  of  the  vocational  counselor 
or  are  their  duties  of  equal  importance? 

2.  What  personal  qualities  do  you  think  a  person  training  to  be  a  psychia- 
trist should  have  as  compared  to  one  preparing  to  be  a  vocational 
counselor? 

3.  Do  you  think  the  psychiatrist  and  vocational  counselor  could  be  com- 
bined in  one  person  successfully? 

4.  What  administrative  relationship  do  you  favor  between  the  vocational 
counselor  and  the  psychiatrist? 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE   MEASUREMENT   OF   THE   LESS   TANGIBLE 

QUALITIES 

By  Goodwin  B.  Watson1 

The  rapidly  rising  tide  of  experience  with  tests  of  those  attributes  of 
human  behavior  which  we  call  personality  is  encouraging  but  not  par- 
ticularly surprising.  The  movement  is  being  aided  and  abetted  by 
those  who  found  intelligence  tests  valuable  for  work  with  children  and 
adults,  and  equally  by  those  who  have  looked  askance  at  intelligence 
tests  because  of  the  narrow  range  of  human  capacity  which  they  attempt 
to  measure.  Added  to  these  groups  there  have  been  those  people  with 
an  abounding  curiosity  who  have  sublimated  their  gossip  tendencies 
by  asking  impertinent  questions  and  collecting  all  conceivable  sorts  of 
information  about  their  fellow  beings.  The  total  result  has  been  a 
progress  so  rapid  that  a  yearly  inventory  seems  desirable  if  one  is  to 
keep  abreast  of  more  important  developments. 

In  November,  1924,  Symonds  published  in  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology  an  article  entitled  "The  Present  Status  of  Character  Tests, " 
in  which  he  studied  the  then  existing  rating  scales  and  character  tests. 
Almost  a  year  ago  Hartshorne  and  May  published  in  the  Pedagogical 
Seminary  their  article  on  "  Objective  Methods  of  Measuring  Charac- 
ter. "  This  latter  has  been  the  outstanding  contribution  to  this  field, 
listing  68  titles  in  an  annotated  bibliography,  and  analyzing  almost  as 
many  tests. 

Upon  the  assumption  that  scientific  progress  means  that  the  workers 
of  each  season  shall  mount  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  have  labored 
before,  comparatively  little  will  be  here  repeated  of  the  material  so  well 
worked  out  in  these  previous  summaries.  There  are  certain  additional 
contributions,  however,  particularly  in  the  study  of  ratings,  of  physio- 
logical measures,  and  of  the  more  recently  developed  tests.  To  these 
we  will  turn  our  attention. 

First  let  us  ask  what  we  know  about  rating  scales.  Thanks  to  the 
work  of  Norsworthy,   Rugg,  Thorndike,  Knight,  Franzen,    Paterson, 
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University. 
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Kingsbury,  Hanna,  Symonds,  Kelly,  Freyd,  Scott,  Conklin,  Shen,  Cady, 
Slawson,  Webb,  Furfey,  Landis,  we  now  know  more  about  rating  scales 
than  has  usually  been  practiced. 

The  following  findings  are  suggested  as  the  most  significant  as  a  result 
of  studies  of  ratings  of  human  character  traits: 

1.  People  differ  markedly  in  their  ability  to  judge  others  and  to  make 
ratings. 

2.  People  differ  markedly  in  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  rated.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  poor  employees  are  better  observed  and  more  reliably 
rated  than  are  good  ones. 

3.  There  is  some  difference  between  traits  in  the  ease  with  which  they 
can  be  rated.  Probably  ratings  should  be  based  upon  past  or  present 
accomplishment  rather  than  upon  estimated  potentialities.  "  General 
all-round  value"  is  often  more  reliably  rated  than  is  a  more  specific  trait. 

4.  Traits  should  be  defined  so  that  all  judges  will  use  them  in  the  same 
significance.  This  means  that  definitions  must  be  simple,  unambiguous,  and 
objective. 

5.  Practically  all  ratings  are  subject  to  the  now  well-recognized  "halo 
effect."  Thus  one  investigator  found  a  correlation  of  .94  between  " moral 
stamina"  and  " quality  of  voice." 

6.  If  judges  are  all  in  the  same  relationship  to  the  person  being  rated, 
that  is,  all  of  them  school  teachers,  or  all  of  them  recreational  leaders,  they 
will  agree  more  closely  than  persons  who  have  a  wide  variety  of  contacts 
with  the  person  being  rated.  This  means,  of  course,  that  ratings  gathered 
from  people  in  a  limited  class  of  positions  tend  to  be  much  less  valid  outside 
of  the  particular  sphere  in  which  they  were  collected. 

7.  The  more  judges  the  better,  provided  they  can  all  have  a  reasonable 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  Probably  little  value  can  be 
placed  on  ratings  by  single  judges. 

8.  In  most  situations  rating  scales  have  to  be  used  by  people  much  less 
familiar  with  that  sort  of  task  than  are  the  people  who  devise  them.  This 
should  lead  toward  a  greater  simplicity  of  directions  to  be  understood  and 
followed  by  the  judges. 

9.  Judges  should  be  given  training  in  which  the  errors  of  rating  are  suffi- 
ciently emphasized  and  the  characteristics  of  the  particular  scale  clearly 
defined.  ^- 

10.  Since  there  is  no  significant  difference  between  results  obtained 
by  ranking  subjects  and  those  obtained  by  assigning  certain  values  to  each 
subject  in  the  given  trait,  the  latter  is  preferable  because  it  is  more  congenial 
to  the  judges.  Probably  immediate  emotional  reactions  affect  ratings  made 
in  this  latter  fashion  more  than  they  do  those  which  are  the  product  of 
ranking.  If  a  scale  of  values  method  is  used,  seven  seems  to  be  the  optimum 
number  of  intervals. 

11.  There  are  distinct  advantages  in  certain  recent  modifications  of  the 
rating  scale.  Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  Scott  scale  used  in  the  army 
and  often  called  the  "human  ladder"  scale.     In  this  some  persons  are 
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selected  as  representative  of  certain  points  on  the  scale.  Each  individual 
is  then  rated  with  reference  to  these  fixed  personified  points.  Freyd's 
Graphic  Rating  Scale  asks  the  judge  to  place  a  check  upon  the  line  rather 
than  to  use  statistical  terms.  It  is  recommended  that  the  line  be  at  least 
five  inches  long  with  no  breaks  or  divisions  in  it,  and  that  five  to  seven  adjec- 
tives be  scattered  along  it  to  indicate  the  meaning  of  the  extremes  and 
certain  intermediate  points.  Favorable  extremes  should  be  alternated  to 
avoid  any  motor  tendency  toward  marking  one  end  of  the  scale.  This  scale 
has  the  advantage  of  being  congenial  to  raters  and  permitting  fine 
discriminations. 

12.  The  scale  should  ordinarily  yield  a  normal  distribution.  In  some 
cases  in  which  it  does  not  this  can  be  statistically  corrected.  If  some 
judges  tend  to  rate  consistently  too  high  or  too  low,  statistical  corrections 
can  be  applied  to  their  ratings. 

13.  One  trait  should  be  rated  at  a  time  through  the  entire  group  of  sub- 
jects. It  is  probably  wise  to  use  a  single  sheet  for  each  trait,  and  to  indicate 
over  each  of  the  several  sections  of  the  line  graph  the  approximate  number 
or  per  cent  of  the  group  who  should  be  given  ratings  in  that  general  vicinity. 

14.  People  rate  themselves  too  high  on  desirable  .traits  and  too  low  on 
undesirable  traits.  They  tend  to  rate  their  own  sex  in  the  same  fashion. 
Intimate  friends  are  likewise  over-rated  on  desirable  traits,  and  under-rated 
on  less  desirable  traits.  This  brings  about  a  situation  in  which  acquaint- 
ances are  apt  to  do  better  rating  than  intimate  friends. 

15.  People  who  are  good  judges  of  themselves  tend  to  be  good  judges  of 
other  people. 

16.  Ratings  sometimes  become  more  reliable  when  a  general  trait  is 
broken  into  a  number  of  analyzed  specific  factors. 

17.  Ratings  of  which  the  judge  is  very  sure  have  very  much  higher 
reliability  than  do  his  ordinary  productions. 

18.  Judges  are  often  unable  to  give  any  good  reason  for  their  ratings. 
They  will  rationalize  or  give  quite  irrelevant  responses  if  asked  to  justify 
ratings.  Moreover  this  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  value  of  the  rating. 
They  wrought  better  than  they  knew. 

19.  It  is  unreasonable  to  pounce  upon  officials  suddenly  and  ask  for  rating 
of  subordinates.  Much  better  work  is  done  if  judges  are  prepared  in 
advance  and  given  two  or  three  months  to  observe  the  subjects  before  the 
ratings  are  turned  in. 

Comparatively  few  investigations  thus  far  have  much  use  for  all  of 
these  findings,  but  in  proportion  as  they  have  made  use  of  them  reli- 
abilities have  been  encouragingly  high.  Thus  six  recent  investigations 
report  reliabilities  running  above  80,  with  some  of  them  in  the  90's. 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  discouraging  results  of  Rugg's  extensive 
investigation,  and  perhaps  will  surprise  many  who  are  inclined  to  dis- 
count ratings  as  methods  of  obtaining  scientific  data. 

So  far  as  the  application  of  ratings  is  concerned,  three  fields  have 
been  most  frequently  worked.     One  is  the  field  of  character  study,  in 
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which  Webb's  thorough-going  investigation  of  some  years  ago  still 
stands  as  the  best  sample.  Webb  found  evidence  to  substantiate  not 
only  a  general  factor  of  intellectual  energy,  but  apparently  a  general 
character  factor,  which  he  termed  "persistence  of  motive."  Ratings 
have  also  proved  interesting  in  predicting  the  success  of  college  students. 
Jones  found  them  more  useful  in  predicting  teaching  success  than  were 
grades  or  intelligence  tests.  Brandenburg  found  them  more  useful  in 
predicting  money  success  in  engineering  fields  than  were  intelligence 
records.  Pressey  found  that  ratings  predicted  school  marks  better 
than  did  intelligence  tests.  The  third  general  field  of  application  has 
been  in  industry.  Miss  Manson  has  listed  fifty  titles  dealing  with 
rating  scales  in  her  "  Bibliography  of  Psychological  Tests  and  Other 
Objective  Measures  in  Industrial  Personnel." 

Physiological  measures,  while  yielding  interesting  results  for  theo- 
retical psychology,  have  not  proven  very  practical.  Experiments  are 
continually  being  made  with  galvanometer  reflex,  blood  pressure, 
breathing  ratio,  reaction  time,  and  similar  measures.  Miss  Washburn 
and  her  associates  found  that  the  galvanometer  worked  well  in 
differentiating  a  group  rated  as  predominantly  " cheerful"  from  a 
group  rated  as  predominantly  " depressed."  Wechsler  found  the 
galvanometer  response  a  good  index  of  emotionality.  Benussi  believed 
that  he  could  detect  truth-telling  from  falsehood  by  the  inspiration- 
expiration  ratio.  Burtt  found  that  blood  pressure  worked  better  and 
confirmed  it  with  success  in  detecting  the  consciousness  of  fraud  in  103 
out  of  107  cases.  Perhaps  the  best  apparatus  for  a  detection  of  lying 
has  been  developed  by  Larson,  who  took  a  continuous  record  with  the 
sphygmograph,  systolic  blood  pressure,  heart-beat,  and  breathing  curve. 

Reaction  time  has  proven  a  suggestive  method  of  studying  emotional 
susceptibility.  Burtt  found  it  a  fairly  good  index  of  interest.  His 
procedure  was  to  take  material  which  should  be  of  interest  to  the  group, 
scatter  through  it  irrelevant  words,  and  ask  the  subjects  to  cross  out  all 
of  those  irrelevant.  He  believed  that  the  more  interest  the  subjects 
had  in  the  material,  the  less  efficient  they  would  be  in  crossing  out  these 
catch  words.  He  found  a  correlation  of  .30  between  this  measure  of 
interest  and  the  criterion  of  success  in  the  professional  field.  The  writer 
made  a  limited  investigation  of  the  same  phenomena  by  asking  subjects 
to  cross  out  nouns  in  material  which  might  arouse  varying  emotional 
states.  The  group  consisted  of  only  twenty  theological  students  and 
was  too  small  to  yield  significant  results.  There  seemed  to  be  no  appar- 
ent difference  in  the  rate  at  which  nouns  could  be  crossed  out  in  material 
calculated  to  arouse  anger,  bewilderment,  or  sentimental  tendencies, 
but  in  the  case  of  material  which  had  a  definite  love-appeal,  there  was 
an  enormously  lengthened  reaction  time.     Landis,  Gillette,  and  Jacob- 
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son  have  compared  nineteen  of  these  measures  of  emotionality.  They 
found  the  best  single  index  to  be  the  conclusions  which  judges  reach  on 
the  basis  of  pictures  of  facial  expression  and  head  movements  of  the 
subject;  the  amount  of  laughter  during  the  period  of  experimentation 
seemed  to  be  a  very  good  index  of  emotionality.  The  Woodworth 
questionnaire  yielded  positive  correlations  from  .57  to  .12  with  other 
criteria.  The  Pressey  idiosyncracy  proved  a  better  measure  than  the 
Pressey  affectivity.  Blood  pressure  seemed  to  be  very  poor,  but 
increased  reaction  time  on  controlled  association  fairly  good. 

The  most  complete  study  of  questionnaires  and  tests  in  the  character 
field  is  the  summary  of  Hartshorne  and  May  of  the  Character  Education 
Inquiry,  in  the  article  entitled  "  Objective  Methods  of  Measuring  Char- 
acter. "  They  have  included  there  ten  tests  which  are  supposed  to 
measure  ethical  and  religious  attitudes;  twenty-seven  tests  of  person- 
ality traits,  starting  with  " Aggressiveness"  and  running  through  the 
alphabet  to  "Unselfishness"  and  " Volitional  Perseveration;"  they 
also  found  seven  tests  of  attitude  and  five  of  instinct  and  emotion. 

Of  course  the  familiar  group  tests  were  included,  the  Pressey  X-0  for 
the  detection  of  emotional  instability,  the  Brotmarkle  Comparison 
Test  which  studies  the  ability  of  subjects  to  arrange  ethical  words  in 
the  order  of  their  conventional  significance,  the  Koh's  Test  of  Ethical 
Discrimination,  the  Hart,  Woodworth,  Upton-Chassell  tests  and 
questionnaires,  etc. 

The  Downey  Will-Temperament  Tests  which  have  received  an  un- 
usual amount  of  attention  have  been  dealt  a  heavy  blow  by  May's 
Summary.  Reliabilities  seem  to  be  very  low,  running  for  various 
traits  and  investigators  from  .23  to  .90,  with  a  median  somewhere 
around  .20  or  .30.  Validity  in  comparison  with  ratings  probably  has 
an  even  lower  index.  It  seems  that  the  tests  do  not  measure  anything 
consistently,  and  do  not  measure  the  sort  of  thing  which  judges  under- 
stand by  the  names  given  them.  The  question  might  well  be  raised  as 
to  whether  this  was  due  to  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  profiles,  but  even  that  hope  grows  dim  in  the  light  of  Miner's 
study  of  two  groups  of  college  students  selected  to  represent  the  two 
extremes  of  disparity  between  I.  Q.,  as  measured  by  two  tests,  and 
scholarship  as  measured  by  grades.  One  group  was  a  sigma  above 
expectation  in  their  relative  achievement,  the  other  was  a  sigma  below 
what  might  reasonably  be  expected.  Professor  Downey  herself  con- 
sented to  try  to  separate  by  Will-Temperament  profiles  the  group  in 
which  the  scholarship  would  be  higher  than  I.  Q.  from  the  group  in  which 
the  scholarship  would  be  lower  than  I.  Q.  She  was  right,  as  chance 
would  provide,  in  50  per  cent  of  the  cases. 
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Probably  the  best  tests  reported  in  the  C.  E.  I.  Summary  (a  convenient 
abbreviation  for  the  work  of  Hartshorne  and  May)  are  the  Voelker 
Tests  of  Trustworthiness  and  the  Conduct  Tests  which  Cady  developed 
along  similar  lines.  These  represent  records  of  behavior  in  actual  life 
situations.  The  subjects  have  actually  kept  money  which  did  not 
belong  to  them,  misrepresented  their  knowledge  or  ability,  failed  to 
carry  out  responsibility  or  to  keep  promises.  The  tests  are  obviously 
valid,  but  data  on  their  reliability  is  conflicting.  It  probably  is  not  as 
high  as  intelligence  tests,  but  is  high  enough  to  make  the  tests  useful 
instruments.  Of  course  they  are  hard  to  give.  They  require  the  set-up 
of  elaborate  situations. 

An  unusually  complete  study  which  the  C.  E.  I.  summary  reports 
is  the  study  of  Suggestibility  by  Otis.  Several  group  tests  of  sug- 
gestibility have  been  developed  which  have  self  correlations  between  .41 
and  .67  and  which  make  use  of  the  best  of  previous  investigations  in 
this  field. 

Ream's  intriguing  study  is  probably  familiar  to  this  group.  It 
represents  an  attempt  to  measure  personality  traits  in  terms  of  informa- 
tion about  games,  lodges,  songs,  hymns,  politics,  dances,  poker,  roulette, 
the  stock  market,  and  the  police  gazette. 

There  are  other  interesting  and,  for  the  most  part,  little  known  tests 
of  aggressiveness,  conformity,  will  power,  judgment,  money-mindedness 
and  ability  to  appraise  motives. 

A  rather  complete  study  of  decision  types  offers  much  of  significance 
to  people  engaged  with  industrial  relations.  Bridges  studied  speed  of 
decision,  accuracy  of  decision,  suggestibility,  and  originality  with  a 
range  of  ingenious  devices.  He  presented  two  stimuli  at  once,  between 
which  subjects  had  to  choose  the  better,  the  larger,  or  the  more  desirable. 
Tests  of  originality  consisted  in  the  directions  to  draw  a  figure  as  different 
as  possible  from  a  circle  or  from  a  rhombus  with  a  diagonal,  and  to  give 
words  as  different  as  possible  from  such  words  as  mind,  substance,  and 
heaven. 

With  this  altogether  too  brief  glance  at  rating  scales,  and  the  inter- 
esting array  of  tests  previously  summarized,  let  us  turn  to  the  develop- 
ments of  more  recent  date. 

Several  interesting  tests  of  information  seem  to  be  related  to  charac- 
ter and  personality.  One  is  Miss  Orr's  test  of  Good  Manners  developed 
in  connection  with  the  Character  Education  Inquiry.  It  seems  to  be  a 
very  good  measure  of  home  background. 

Gates  and  Strang  published  in  June  a  Health-Knowledge  Test  for 
children.  Miss  Schwesinger  has  compiled  after  careful  research  a  test 
of  social-ethical  vocabulary  which  might  be  expected  to  measure  the 
intelligence  of  subjects  with  reference  to  the  moral  relationships.     She 
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finds    that    it    correlates    almost    perfectly    with    other    measures    of 
vocabulary. 

Of  course  social  background  has  been  rated  for  some  time  in  terms  of 
the  Whittier  Scales  for  rating  homes  and  neighborhoods.  A  much 
more  suggestive  study  is  that  by  Chapman  and  Sims  who  have  pub- 
lished a  scale  for  measuring  socio-economic  status  in  terms  of  such 
items  as  possession  of  a  radio,  the  number  of  books  in  the  library,  and 
whether  the  mother  went  to  college, — statistical  studies  rather  than 
opinions  having  been  used  to  determine  the  relative  significance  of  each 
item. 

Among  the  commonest  tests  of  an  ethical  sort  have  been  those  which 
stated  certain  situations  and  asked  the  children  what  it  were  best  to  do. 
McGrath  tested  4,000  Roman  Catholic  children  with  an  attitude  test  of 
this  sort,  using  question  and  answer  tests,  pictures,  short  stories  with 
possible  completions  suggested,  etc.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  testing  about 
8,000  boys  each  year  on  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  in  certain  problem 
situations.  Undoubtedly  the  best  tests  of  this  sort  are  those  developed 
by  the  C.  E.  I.  Summaries  are  now  being  published  in  the  magazine 
entitled  " Religious  Education. "  The  tests  measure  the  ability  to 
handle  words  which  describe  ethical  or  unethical  acts,  to  perceive  cause 
and  effect  relationships  in  conduct,  to  recognize  things  that  society 
expects  of  them,  to  decide  the  best  thing  to  do  in  situations  of  strong 
conflict,  to  understand  moral  principles  and  to  apply  them.  These 
tests  all  seem  to  have  a  reliability,  if  worked  at  for  an  hour's  time,  of 
about  .90,  and  a  correlation  with  an  unweighed  criterion  composed  of 
the  total  group  of  tests,  ranging  from  .42  to  .64. 

Another  group  of  pencil  and  paper  tests  is  used  to  study  interests. 
Freyd  has  suggested  a  test  for  vocational  interest  which  includes  atti- 
tudes toward  samples  of  almost  everything  in  life,  from  "long  walks" 
to  "fat  people."  Greene  has  a  very  suggestive  questionnaire  on  "usual 
feelings."  Travis  has  one  of  the  best  of  these  studies  with  a  group  of 
traits  chosen  to  illustrate  certain  types  of  individuals.  He  groups  these 
statements  corresponding  to  some  fifty  "clinical"  types  of  individuals 
into  small  batteries  of  ten  statements  each,  and  asks  them  to  be  arranged 
in  order  of  preference.  He  finds  a  self-correlation  of  .94  and  a  low  but 
positive  correlation  with  rankings.  Myerson  has  also  come  at  the 
personality  problem  with  a  multiple-choice  test  to  distinguish  the 
people  who  make  cynical,  humorous,  conventional,  naturalistic,  or 
pessimistic  responses. 

In  the  realm  of  social  and  economic  attitudes  one  of  the  first  studies 
was  that  of  Harper,  which  is  now  being  completed,  on  the  social  attitudes 
and  beliefs  of  teachers.  He  is  finding  a  negative  correlation  between 
conservatism  and  ability  to  change  opinions.     Porter  has  an  exhaustive 
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test  of  attitude  toward  war,  by  means  of  which  he  is  studying  the 
influence  of  R.  0.  T.  C.  training.  Sturges  has  done  some  very  suggestive 
work  with  question  ballots  showing  a  person's  opinion  on  militarism- 
pacifism,  fundamentalism-modernism,  and  similar  issues.  He  asks 
subjects  to  take  a  test,  then  read  certain  material  and  take  the  test  again. 
By  varying  the  length  of  exposure  he  has  been  able  to  draw  curves 
which  show  the  extent  to  which  the  average  opinion  in  a  group  changes 
after  seven  minutes  of  reading,  fourteen  minutes  of  reading,  twenty-eight 
minutes  of  reading,  etc.,  and  is  now  laboring  over  the  equation  of  this 
curve.  Symonds  did  a  little  work  with  a  test  to  separate  the  liberal- 
radical  group  from  the  conservatives,  and  raised  the  interesting  question, 
"Why  is  it  that  information  about  these  issues  seems  to  increase  as  we 
go  on  through  school  and  college,  but  liberal-radical  tendencies  do  not 
increase?"  The  writer  endeavored  to  separate  opinions  and  attitudes 
which  rest  on  reasonable  information  from  irrational  tendencies  which 
might  be  called  prejudices.  The  test,  disguised  under  the  title,  "A 
Survey  of  Public  Opinion/'  seems  to  determine  the  gross  prejudice  level 
with  a  reliability  of  .96  and  to  correlate  with  various  criteria  at  about  .80. 
The  test  also  tries  to  state  the  agreement  of  the  subject  with  radicals, 
conservatives,  fundamentalists,  Puritanical  types,  etc.  Bogardus  has 
been  developing  recently  his  " Social  Distance  Test"  which  measures  a 
person's  attitude  toward  various  religious  and  racial  groups  in  terms  of 
his  willingness  to  marry  a  person  of  that  group,  to  live  in  the  same  house, 
on  the  same  street,  or  possibly  his  unwillingness  even  to  admit  a  member 
of  such  a  group  to  the  country. 

Those  intimate  questionnaires  of  the  Woodworth-Mathews  type  have 
produced  two  interesting  variations.  One  is  the  Colgate  Mental 
Hygiene  Test  which  has  an  ingenious  stencil  scoring  system,  and  sepa- 
rates out  the  standard  "psychiatroid"  types,  if  one  may  use  such  a  term. 
Chassell,  working  with  the  writer,  has  developed  an  Emotional  History 
Record  which  adds  two  features  to  similar  studies  before;  one  is  the 
Knight-Franzen  stunt  of  asking  people  to  rate  themselves  in  comparison 
with  the  average  person  and  the  ideal  person,  thereby  yielding  measures 
of  self-esteem  and  of  insight  into  other  people;  the  second  addition 
has  been  a  section  of  childhood  history,  including  a  large  number  of 
factors  which  various  schools  of  "  mental -hygienists "  believe  to  be 
responsible  for  present  symptoms. 

Word  association  studies  have  been  given  renewed  attention.  Wash- 
burn and  her  students  have  been  rather  successful  in  separating  "  cheer- 
ful" subjects  from  " depressed"  subjects  by  studying  their  associations 
to  certain  words.  Raubenheimer  used  seven  conduct  tests  of  the  Voelker 
type  on  boys  in  California,  and  added  to  these  a  test  using  words  like 
"teacher,"  "policeman,"  "smoking,"  etc.,  which  seemed  to  differentiate 
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the  delinquent  group  with  the  exception  of  those  who  came  from  very 
refined  homes.  Laslett  improved  this  technique  by  keeping  only  words 
which  were  most  significant,  such  as  "term"  which  meant  " school"  to 
one  group  and  "jail"  to  the  other,  "bar, "  which  meant  "candy"  to  the 
first  group  and  "saloon"  to  the  second.  Chambers  measured  emotional 
maturity  with  associations  on  the  Pressey  Word  List.  One  of  the  most 
significant  studies  has  been  that  by  Stumberg,  who  demonstrated  what 
many  of  us  suspected,  that  sophisticated  subjects  could  make  their 
score  anything  they  chose  in  a  word  association  test.  That  is  to  say,  if 
subjects  are  clever  and  non-cooperative  the  test  will  not  reveal  what  the 
examiner  would  like  to  find  out. 

Several  tests  of  studiousness  have  been  suggested,  perhaps  best  in 
terms  of  the  ratio  between  what  a  subject  can  do  on  an  announced  quiz 
and  what  he  can  do  on  an  intelligence  test.  May  measured  the  industry 
of  his  students  at  Syracuse  on  the  basis  of  time  records  which  the 
students  kept  for  a  week  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  near  the  middle 
of  the  year.  This  proved  both  fairly  reliable  and  a  very  good  index  of 
marks. 

Studies  of  emotional  maturity  and  social  perception  have  been  made, 
using  as  a  test  the  ability  of  people  to  describe  the  emotions  of  a  subject 
shown  in  a  photograph.  The  writer  suggests  a  test  of  humor  based  on 
the  Healy  Completion  Form  Board,  with  instructions  to  insert  not  the 
most  appropriate  but  the  funniest  object  in  each  blank. 

Time  does  not  permit  the  description  of  various  studies  which  have 
been  made  with  these  many  instruments.  Brief  comment  must  be  made, 
however,  on  the  study  which  Lowe  and  Shimberg  made  with  the  fables 
of  the  Stanford-Binet  Tests,  finding  that  the  delinquent  did  quite  as  well 
as  the  non-delinquent  of  the  same  mental  age,  when  it  came  to  interpret- 
ing those  moral  stories.  Terman,  in  his  study  of  gifted  children  in 
California,  gave  five  tests  used  by  Raubenheimer  and  two  formerly  used 
by  Cady,  finding  that  the  gifted  group  were  distinctly  superior  to  average 
children  in  these  moral  tests.  Murdoch  recently  reported  an  interesting 
study  of  the  races  in  Hawaiian  schools  based  on  intelligence  tests,  char- 
acter ratings,  and  one  test  of  trustworthiness.  It  was  particularly 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Orientals,  especially  the  Chinese,  excel  all  the 
rest  in  moral  traits.  One  of  the  most  thorough  studies  has  been  that  of 
Lentz,  who  has  successfully  sought  to  find  tests  which  would  consist- 
ently discriminate  between  delinquents  and  non-delinquent  children 
of  the  same  intelligence  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

This  express  train  summary  of  the  field  has  perforce  omitted  delightful 
little  excursions  which  would  have  made  such  a  trip  really  interesting. 
Perhaps,  however,  certain  general  observations  on  the  development  of 
the  measures  of  character  traits  are  in  order. 
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The  first  seems  to  be  that  rating  scales  are  again  pushing  themselves 
forward  and  demanding  recognition  as  instruments  which,  when  used 
under  carefully  controlled  conditions,  yield  better  results  than  most  tests. 

Another  impression  is  of  the  stir  of  progress  within  this  field  of  meas- 
urement. Tests  are  springing  forth  on  almost  every  trait  which  has 
commonly  been  thought  important,  and  on  a  great  many  more  which 
are  easy  to  test  but  have  not  commonly  been  thought  of  great  impor- 
tance. Some  of  these  tests  show  high  promise.  Most  of  them  show 
considerable  ingenuity.  Very  few  of  them  as  yet  show  high  reliability 
and  obvious  validity.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  many  of 
these  measures  which  have  been  published  without  careful  study. 
Presumably  the  assumption  has  been  that  in  a  field  where  nothing  is 
known,  every  little  bit  will  help.  When  this  attitude  results  in  the 
publication  of  ratings  made  without  precaution,  of  tests  the  reliability 
of  which  has  not  been  investigated,  of  correlations  strewn  recklessly 
over  the  field  without  reference  to  the  statistical  assumptions  on  which 
correlation  necessarily  rests,  then  these  well-meant  contributions  tend 
only  to  discredit  more  careful  attempts  to  make  progress  in  an  important 
direction. 

The  final  comment,  and  perhaps  the  most  fundamental,  must  be 
directed  toward  the  "fakability  "  of  most  of  these  measures.  Aside  from 
rating  scales  in  situations  in  which  the  subject  does  not  know  that  he 
is  being  rated,  and  possibly  from  the  physiological  measurements, 
there  are  few  of  these  tests  in  which  an  individual  could  not  raise  his 
score  at  will  provided  he  caught  on  to  the  purpose  of  the  test.  In  pre- 
liminary investigations  it  is  possible,  if  perhaps  ethically  question- 
able, to  deceive  the  subjects  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  test  and 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  given.  If  we  expect,  however,  that  these 
measures  are  going  to  be  used  on  any  large  scale  as  intelligence  tests 
have  been  used,  then  it  must  be  evident  that  no  test  can  long  endure, 
the  validity  of  which  depends  on  the  subject's  not  finding  out  what  the 
test  is  about.  This  sets  before  the  experimenters  in  the  field  a  much 
more  difficult  problem  than  most  of  them  have  yet  faced.  Can  we 
develop  tests  which  will  show  the  purposes  of  an  individual  in  such  a 
way  that  the  individual's  desire  to  make  a  good  showing  will  not  affect 
the  score?  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  next  year  will  show,  if  not  a 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  the  material  published,  at  least  an  increase 
in  the  endeavor  to  measure  important  qualities  with  thoroughly  scien- 
tific rigor. 
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Questions 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  " character"  and  " personality "  can  be  measured 
by  scientific  tests? 

2.  State  the  main  points  in  support  of  rating  scales  and  those  opposed  and 
give  your  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  with  supporting  arguments. 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  the  value  to  the  vocational  counselor  of  the  follow- 
ing: physiological  tests  to  detect  emotional  tendencies,  ethical  tests, 
vocational  interests  and  aptitude  tests,  tests  of  social  and  economic 
attitude? 

4.  What  relation  has  mental  hygiene  to  educational  and  vocational 
guidance? 

5.  Discuss  the  question  of  cautions  and  safeguards  in  the  use  of  tests  and 
measurements  in  educational  and  vocational  guidance. 


PART  V 
PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

PLACEMENT  BY  THE  SCHOOLS 

By  Jessie  B.  Adams1 

A  comment  once  floated  into  my  office  to  the  effect  that  I  had  the 
easiest  placement  job  in  New  York  City.  The  remark  did  not  strike  me 
as  exactly  complimentary,  but  I  have  been  grateful  for  it,  because  it 
helped  me  to  see  with  greater  clearness  the  features  of  placement  work 
that  are  peculiarly  the  function  of  school  placement.  If  placement  work 
means  mere  job  getting,  the  truth  of  the  above  statement  is  apparent. 
In  the  Manhattan  Trade  School,  we  place  only  our  graduates.  We  have 
a  selected  group  of  girls;  they  are  elementary  school  graduates,  they 
have  come  to  us  because  of  interest  in  a  specific  line  of  work,  and  they 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  by  completing  a  fairly  stiff  two-year 
course  of  training.  The  industrial  field  has  been  well  worked  so  that 
a  large  number  of  calls  now  come  unsolicited. 

When  the  task  of  connecting  the  girl  and  the  position  is  thus  simpli- 
fied, the  deck  is  cleared  for  concentrating  upon  the  educational  work 
which  should  be  the  essential  feature  of  any  school  placement  office. 
I  am  therefore  going  to  omit  entirely  any  discussion  of  the  technic  of 
placement  and  follow-up  work,  in  order  to  outline  the  educational  fea- 
tures surrounding  it;  to  show  how  we  prepare  girls  for  positions,  how  we 
endeavor  to  train  them  to  make  their  own  vocational  adjustments,  and 
how  the  work  of  placing  and  trade  visiting  serves  to  give  us  the  concrete 
material  needed  for  this  instruction.  I  shall  speak  specifically  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  girls'  vocational  school,  but  the  underlying  principles 
I  believe  to  be  the  same  for  all  placement  work  by  schools,  because  the 
work  is  teaching. 

The  effectiveness  of  advice  depends  very  largely  upon  having  the 
ground  well  worked  before  you  plant  the  seed.  The  counselor  who  is 
forced  to  work  with  unprepared  children  must  often  feel  as  though  she 
were  thrusting  a  perfectly  good  seed  into  hard,  dry  soil.  Our  oppor- 
tunity comes  in  the  hours  set  aside  for  related  academic  work.     From 

1  In  Charge  of  Placement,  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  New  York 
City. 
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the  very  beginning  the  organizers  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  real- 
ized that  the  skilled  trade  worker  needed  a  specially  trained  mind  as 
well  as  trained  hands.  Instruction  of  a  vocational  nature  is  woven  into 
every  so-called  non-vocational  subject, — English,  arithmetic,  civics, 
textiles,  salesmanship,  and  art.  In  addition  to  this  it  has  been  found 
advisable  to  have  a  class  in  the  last  term  called  Trade  Ethics,  conducted 
by  the  placement  secretary  and  dealing  specifically  with  questions  of 
conduct  and  adjustment  at  work. 

The  vitality  and  carrying  power  of  every  one  of  these  trade  ethics 
lessons  depends  upon  concrete  material  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the 
placement  office, — conditions  in  the  trades,  reports  from  employers, 
experiences  of  graduates,  their  letters,  their  difficulties  and  successes, 
their  good  and  bad  behavior, — all  this  gives  a  familiarity  with  problems 
of  employment  that  could,  I  believe,  be  derived  in  no  other  way  prior  to 
employment. 

And  now,  to  outline  briefly  the  topics  discussed :  We  begin  by  talking 
about  why  we  place  only  graduates  of  the  school,  and  how  their  records 
must  be  cleared  in  order  to  be  graduates.  Then  we  talk  about  how  to 
apply  for  a  position,  and  problems  of  the  first  day  at  work.  Next  we  dis- 
cuss the  question,  "If  you  were  looking  for  a  position  for  a  friend  in  your 
class,  what  things  would  you  try  to  find  out  about  the  work  and  the 
place  ?"  This  shows  how  many  things  must  be  considered  in  deciding 
whether  a  position  is  good  or  bad,  and  how  some  things  are  more  impor- 
tant than  others.  Among  the  many  subjects  discussed  are  workroom 
conditions;  the  relative  merits  of  piece  work  and  week  work;  how  one 
shall  judge  of  opportunity  for  advancement;  whether  or  not  a  Trade 
School  graduate  should  be  asked  to  (1)  sweep,  (2)  deliver  a  dress,  (3) 
shop. 

We  then  take  a  brief  look  backward  and  trace  the  development  of 
industry  from  primitive  to  modern  times,  seeing  the  problems  of  employ- 
ment that  arose  during  the  industrial  revolution,  discussing  the  extent  to 
which  these  difficulties  still  exist,  and  considering  what  forces  in  the 
community  are  tending  to  lessen  them.  This  leads  naturally  to  a  study 
of  the  State  Labor  Laws  and  the  principles  of  Trade  Union  organization. 

Since  all  garment  trades  are  affected  by  seasonal  fluctuation,  we  dis- 
cuss adjustment  to  slack  seasons,  illustrating  with  charts.  Typical  topics 
are:  How  do  slack  seasons  affect  average  earnings?  Why  a  bank 
account?  Suggestions  for  keeping  busy  in  slack  seasons.  If  you  wish 
to  make  a  change  in  your  position  what  part  of  the  season  would  you 
choose?  One  girl  put  the  following  question:  "When  and  how  much 
shall  I  ask  for  a  raise  ?" 

One  or  two  periods  are  given  to  discussion  of  "How  to  work  one's 
way  up." 
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Then  follow  definite  instructions  as  to  what  the  placement  office  expects 
from  graduates,  and  a  gathering  together  of  some  of  the  ethical  principles 
that  have  run  through  the  course.  What  should  you  do  if  you  make  a 
mistake  in  your  work?  Should  you  ask  a  shopper  to  do  a  personal 
errand  for  you?  Is  it  honorable  to  take  scraps  of  material  from  a  work- 
room? Why  should  you  not  "walk  out"  of  a  position?  How  many 
days'  notice  does  the  school  expect  you  to  give  before  leaving? 

In  answer  to  the  last  two  questions,  I  might  say  that  our  specific 
instructions  are:  "In  case  your  position  proves  unsatisfactory,  do  not 
walk  out.  Instead,  report  your  complaint  to  us,  and  wait  for  our  reply. 
After  receiving  that  reply  you  are  entirely  free  to  follow  its  advice,  or 
not,  as  you  see  fit."  We  have  found  this  policy  decidedly  effective  as  a 
stabilizer.  It  prevents  hasty  action,  gives  a  chance  for  the  review  or 
adjustment  of  grievances,  allows  the  utmost  freedom  to  the  child  in  the 
final  decision,  and  provides  for  an  orderly  exit  if  that  is  the  outcome. 
Three  days'  notice  is  the  standard  we  try  to  uphold. 

Other  points  of  contact  in  a  school  placement  office  I  can  merely  touch 
upon.  When  the. placement  office  is  a  part  of  the  school  organization 
the  closest  collaboration  of  trade  teachers  is  possible.  Their  reports 
on  girls  before  placement,  their  expert  knowledge  of  trade  demands 
and  their  unfailing  interest  in  helping  wherever  there  are  difficulties 
are  invaluable  assets. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  that  the  placement  work  serves  as  a 
check  on  our  training.  Information  gleaned  through  trade  contacts  or 
employers'  criticisms  often  suggest  modification  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion or  the  strengthening  of  some  weak  point  in  teaching. 

Through  the  placement  office  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  uses  the 
diploma  as  an  incentive  to  success.  We  are  quite  proud  of  the  fact  that 
our  diploma,  unlike  that  of  any  other  school  I  know,  means  not  only 
completion  of  a  prescribed  course,  but  success  in  a  position.  Once  a 
year  our  graduation  exercises  are  held  for  all  those  who  have  qualified 
during  the  year.  The  girl's  trade  record  must  be  up  to  date,  so  you 
see  she  has  already  formed  the  habit  of  reporting.  The  diploma  is  not  a 
mere  formality  to  our  graduates;  it  is  a  much  coveted  recognition  of 
having  made  a  good  start  in  her  vocation. 

A  few  months  after  the  compulsory  continuation  school  law  took 
effect  in  New  York  State,  a  class  for  our  graduates  was  organized, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  them  to  return  to  us  for  supplementary 
training.  One  hundred  and  eighty  of  these  girls  are  now  in  attendance, 
and  all  the  facilities  of  the  school  are  used  in  their  behalf.  The  teacher 
in  charge  has  her  desk  in  the  placement  office.  This  plan  has  the  double 
advantage  of  making  possible  personal  interviews  with  our  younger 
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workers  and  of  adjusting  the  continuation  class  program  to  their 
individual  needs. 

What  we  need  between  school  and  industry  it  not  a  bridge  to  span  a 
gap.  This  is  not  a  sufficiently  biological  conception.  We  need  some 
connective  tissue  which  makes  the  change  from  school  to  work  a  matter 
of  growth  and  continuity.  I  am  far  from  satisfied  with  what  we  are 
accomplishing;  but  I  believe  our  method  is  sound.  The  furnishing  of 
the  position  is  only  the  framework.  The  real  work  is  teaching  the  girl 
about  industry  and  business  procedure  while  she  is  still  in  school, 
and  guiding  her  in  making  adjustments  after  she  enters  industry. 
The  kind  of  counseling  most  valuable  in  our  work  is  to  point  out  to  the 
girl  ways  of  self  improvement,  help  her  in  weighing  pros  and  cons, 
require  her  to  abide  by  certain  principles  of  procedure,  allow  her  freedom 
of  choice,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  have  her  handle  her  affairs  herself. 
This,  we  feel,  strengthens  her  in  her  industrial  positions  as  surely  as  skill 
of  hand. 

I  am  not  blind  to  the  need  of  a  centralized  placement  bureau.  We 
are  trying  to  work  our  own  field  intensively,  but  we  are  leaving  a  huge 
field  untouched.  Even  our  own  drop-outs  are  uncared  for.  I  imagine 
the  high  school  placement  workers  in  New  York  would  feel  just  as  I  do, 
that  there  are  educational  advantages  in  having  the  placement  office  in 
the  school  and  that  a  centralized  office  could  not  accomplish  the  same 
result  unless  it  duplicated  our  intimate  school  contact.  We  are  a 
specialized  school;  perhaps  we  shall  always  need  a  specialized  bureau. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  school  bureaus  in  New  York,  though 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  have  made  a  contribution  to  placement  work; 
and  it  is  my  hope  that,  as  placement  work  grows  to  larger  dimensions, 
all  the  good  features  of  the  smaller  units  may  be  conserved. 

Questions 

1.  Make  a  list  of  questions  for  discussion  with  a  school  class  on  ethics  in 
work  relations.  Show  the  points  you  would  aim  to  bring  out  in  the 
discussion. 

2.  Give  two  subjects  connected  with  employment  suitable  for  class  room 
debate,  showing  the  main  points  of  argument  on  each  side. 

3.  If  a  school  graduate  asked  your  advice  about  joining  a  union  or  going  on 
strike,  how  would  you  answer?     Give  the  reason  for  your  answer. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

By  Abigail  Schwab1 

"There  is  no  art  to  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face."  The 
quotation  is  a  familiar  one  and  its  truth  is  brought  home  hourly  to  those 
engaged  in  social  engineering  in  all  of  its  various  phases.  We,  who  are 
called  upon  to  find  for  the  youthful  worker  a  position  in  which  he  can 
best  develop  his  abilities,  are  coming  more  and  more  to  realize  that  a 
careful  study  of  him,  and  of  all  the  factors  which  have  contributed 
toward  making  him  what  he  is  physically  and  mentally,  is  of  supreme 
importance  before  any  definite  recommendations  are  made  for  his  future. 

Now  here  is  a  place  where  the  boy  can  only  partially  speak  for  himself. 
We  must  know  what  has  been  the  estimate  placed  upon  his  scholastic 
attainments,  his  general  ability,  and  particular  characteristics  by  others 
who  have  been  in  a  position  to  observe  and  pass  judgment  on  him 
throughout  his  life.  This  necessity  involves  gathering  and  integrating 
into  the  Placement  Office  records  all  of  those  reports  which  will  give  us 
as  true  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  young  candidate  who  has  put  his 
case  into  our  hands. 

It  is  the  policy  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  several  placement  offices  else- 
where, to  employ  the  case-work  method  of  recording  reports  received, 
action  taken,  and  recommendation  made  in  each  individual  case.  A 
running  record  card  kept  in  conjunction  with  the  registration  and 
industrial  history  cards  is  found  convenient  for  this  purpose.  The 
telephone  message,  letter  of  inquiry,  and  personal  visit  are  the  usual 
avenues  through  which  such  reports  are  secured  as  do  not  come  to  the 
Placement  Office  in  routine  manner.  In  the  Cincinnati  office  it  has  long 
been  the  aim  to  have  in  the  secretary's  hands  at  the  time  of  registration 
the  child's  cumulative  record,  psychological  record  whether  of  an 
individual  or  group  test,  or  both,  and  such  records  as  the  Work  Certifi- 
cate Office  and  Attendance  Department  may  be  able  to  furnish. 
With  this  material  on  hand  concerning  the  new  applicant,  it  is  possible 
to  become  fairly  familiar  with  his  particular  problem  and  to  a  certain 
extent  with  his  equipment  to  meet  that  problem. 

1  Placement  Secretary,  Vocation  Bureau,  Cincinnati. 
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Because  of  our  fortunate  location-  with  regard  to  the  Psychological 
Division  of  the  Vocation  Bureau,  access  to  psychological  records  is  at 
all  times  possible.  The  records  of  mental  tests  and  psychiatric  exami- 
nations of  children  who  have  been  problems  of  the  Juvenile  Court  are 
also  available  in  this  division,  and  the  convenience  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  obvious.  Work  Certificate  and  Attendance  Office  records  are 
as  easily  obtainable. 

The  cumulative  record  is  mailed  or  brought  to  the  office  by  the  school 
principal  at  the  time  of  the  child's  leaving  school,  arid  when  carefully 
recorded  by  the  teachers  during  the  child's  passage  from  grade  to  grade 
becomes  a  most  valuable  history, — not  only  of  academic  attainments 
but  of  medical  history  and  those  environmental  changes  during  school 
life  which  are  so  often  a  determining  influence  for  success  or  failure. 
The  teacher's  estimate  of  ability,  characteristics,  and  aptitudes  as  they 
reveal  themselves  in  the  child's  development  from  year  to  year,  forms 
a  helpful  record  of  temperamental  and  emotional  trends.  A  plan  in 
execution  for  the  past  three  years,  to  test  by  means  of  group  tests  all 
sixth  grade  children  in  our  public  schools,  has  resulted  in  the  recording 
of  these  test  results  in  the  cumulative  record. 

Where  the  cumulative  record  is  not  available,  or  where  the  mailing  of 
it  has  been  delayed,  the  school  record,  though  not  nearly  so  complete, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  school  card  required  by  the  Work  Certificate 
Office,  from  the  high  school  counselors,  from  the  school  report  card 
brought  by  the  applicant,  and  by  means  of  inquiries  made  of  the  public, 
parochial,  private,  or  night  schools.  Since  the  cumulative  record 
now  in  use  provides  for  no  record  of  the  child  beyond  the  eighth  grade, 
it  is  always  necessary  to  consult  the  high  school  advisers  before  placing 
former  high  school  students. 

The  registration  card  makes  possible  the  recording  of  age,  nationality, 
occupation  of  parents,  home  situation,  school  history,  physical  appear- 
ance and  condition,  interests,  plans  for  future,  and  previous  industrial 
history.  This  data  is,  of  course,  recorded  from  the  statements  of  the 
applicant.  In  addition  to  these  factors,  the  Placement  Office  Secretary 
records  her  own  impressions  of  the  individual  as  to  his  general  appear- 
ance, alertness,  maturity,  intelligence,  attitude,  and  other  characteris- 
tics observed  during  the  interview.  Needless  to  say,  the  interview 
should  be  conducted  in  a  kindly,  sympathetic  manner,  every  effort 
being  put  forth  by  the  secretary  to  establish  the  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion of  her  young  client. 

Following  registration,  the  Social  Service  Exchange  is  consulted  and 
the  case  cleared.  Our  exchange  furnishes  the  Placement  Office  with 
inquiry  blanks  which  are  mailed  to  the  exchange  and  on  which  are 
recorded  the  names  of  all  social  agencies  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
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child's  family.  This  blank  is  returned  at  once  to  the  Placement  Office. 
In  some  instances  a  dozen  or  more  agencies  are  found  to  be  registered 
on  one  family.  Usually  this  is  true  of  families  long  dependent  upon 
charitable  aid  for  their  existence.  Thus  the  Social  Service  Exchange  is 
often  able  to  throw  interesting  and  important  light  on  the  type  of  family 
with  which  we  are  called  upon  to  deal.  It  is  in  the  matter  of  consulting 
these  registered  agencies  that  some  discrimination  must  be  shown,  for 
it  can  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible  from  the  standpoint  of  time 
and  essential  effort  to  consult  all  agencies  registered.  Only  those 
organizations  which  by  the  nature  of  the  service  they  give  have  played 
an  important  part  in  adjusting  family  difficulties,  should  be  consulted. 

Of  course  in  the  cases  of  delinquents  as  complete  a  history  of  the 
situation  as  can  be  secured  is  desirable.  The  employment  of  the  young 
miscreant  is  ever  a  source  of  anxiety  to  his  probation  officer  or  Big 
Brother,  and  to  accomplish  a  return  to  sound  normal  living  and  thinking 
these  organizations  must  for  a  time  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  Place- 
ment Office. 

The  record  of  health  so  essential  in  the  matter  of  intelligent  placing 
can  be  obtained  from  the  report  of  the  physical  examination  required 
of  all  certificate  children.  The  cumulative  record  also  gives  a  history 
of  the  physical  condition  during  school  life,  and  if  such  has  been  recorded 
fully  and  accurately  furnishes  the  Placement  Office  Secretary  with  such 
information  as  will  make  it  possible  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  advising 
the  young  applicant  should  any  physical  handicap  become  a  part  of 
the  problem  of  placement.  Family  physicians,  clinics,  and  hospitals 
should  be  consulted  as  the  occasion  demands. 

The  visit  to  the  office  by  the  parent  is  always  welcomed  because  of  the 
light  it  throws  upon  the  attitude  of  those  at  home.  In  some  cases  home 
visits  are  arranged  for  and  a  careful  record  made  of  the  conditions  found. 
This  is  usually  done  where  the  sympathy  of  the  parent  is  to  be  enlisted 
or  where  some  misunderstanding  of  the  child  by  those  in  his  home  is 
undermining  his  efficiency  or  causing  some  mental  upset.  The  report 
of  the  home  visit  is  filed  with  the  child's  records. 

The  previous  employer  is  always  consulted,  usually  by  phone, 
occasionally  by  letter,  and  his  report  of  the  kind  of  work  done  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  done,  the  shortcomings,  peculiarities,  or 
particular  abilities  of  the  applicant,  is  carefully  noted.  This  is  a  record t 
of  no  mean  importance.  His  is  often  the  laboratory  report  of  the 
experiment  in  which  the  young  worker  has  figured  in  his  establishment. 
He  has  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  vocational  plan  put  into 
execution.  Such  reports  reveal  to  the  secretary  much  concerning  the 
attitude  of  the  young  worker  towards  his  work,  his  ability  to  work  with 
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people  or  things,  or  both,  his  ability  to  adjust  himself  temperamentally 
and  emotionally  to  a  particular  line  of  work. 

It  has  always  seemed  highly  desirable  that  any  employee  before  being 
discharged  from  an  organization  be  told  quite  frankly  of  his  shortcom- 
ings. It  should  be  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  young  worker,  who 
must  be  taught  to  profit  by  such  criticism  just  as  in  school  life  the 
monthly  report  stimulated  him  to  greater  effort.  A  few  days  ago  an 
employer  told  me  that  a  boy  whom  I  had  placed  in  her  establishment 
had  asked  her  several  times  if  the  Placement  Office  had  inquired  about 
his  work.  And  a  number  of  times  young  clients  reporting  to  let  me 
know  how  they  are  getting  along  have  asked  me  what  kind  of  report 
their  employers  had  given  in  response  to  my  follow-up.  Records  of 
employment,  part-time  or  cooperative,  are  of  course  of  much  help  to 
the  Placement  Office  when  placing  the  boy  or  girl  in  a  full-time  posi- 
tion. The  records  of  cooperative  students  may  be  obtained  from  their 
coordinator,  who  is  in  a  position  to  give  the  industrial  record  as  well 
as  the  academic.  If  the  Placement  Office  has  done  much  in  the  way  of 
placing  the  applicant  during  his  vacation  periods  or  at  part-time  work 
while  attending  school,  complete  records  of  such  employment  will  in  some 
measure  indicate  his  ability  to  succeed  in  his  first  full-time  position. 

Previous  industrial  records  may  therefore  be  obtained  by  carefully 
questioning  the  applicant,  by  inquiries  made  of  former  employers, 
letters  of  recommendation,  and  the  work  records  furnished  by  the 
coordinator  if  the  child  has  been  enrolled  as  a  cooperative  student. 

When  referral  to  the  psychiatrist  is  necessary  before  placement,  or 
in  cases  where  the  client  has  recently  been  under  his  care,  strict  adher- 
ence to  his  recommendation  is  desirable.  Great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  placing  the  individual,  lest  the  environmental  factors  of  the 
employment  or  the  type  of  employment  selected  be  in  conflict  with  the 
physician's  plan  for  readjustment.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  wise  to  secure 
the  psychiatrist's  approval  of  the  contemplated  position  before  the 
actual  placing  is  done. 

When  such  reports  as  have  been  outlined  here  are  collated  and  care- 
fully interpreted  and  the  applicant's  desires  have  been  analyzed,  the 
Placement  Office  Secretary  is  in  a  position  to  make  definite  and  con- 
structive suggestions  as  to  the  next  step,  work  or  school.  Sometimes  a 
return  to  school  seems  advisable,  and  when  the  family  finances  forbid 
such  action  an  attempt  is  made  to  adjust  the  situation  by  means  of  a 
scholarship.  When  immediate  employment  seems  to  be  the  wiser 
course,  the  selection  of  a  position  to  which  the  applicant  is  best  adapted 
is  the  next  move. 

The  school  record  reveals  to  what  extent  he  has  been  able  to  master 
academic  subjects,  how  promising  he  is  educationally.     The  psycholo- 
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gist's  report  of  the  general  intelligence  test  gives  some  prognosis  of  his 
ability  to  acquire  and  assimilate  further  knowledge  and  training.  Very 
often  it  throws  most  helpful  light  upon  some  special  aptitude.  The 
impression  gained  in  the  interview,  combined  with  the  teacher's  esti- 
mate of  characteristics  and  conduct  throughout  school  life,  furnishes  the 
secretary  with  some  idea  of  the  child's  temperamental  fitness  for  the 
kind  of  work  he  is  selecting  with  her  help. 

If  there  has  been  a  previous  industrial  history,  such  record  shows  how 
capably  he  has  reacted  toward  his  early  industrial  environment.  The 
home  situation  as  revealed  by  the  report  of  the  Attendance  Depart- 
ment's social  worker  or  staff  visitor  often  limits  the  secretary  in  her 
attempt  to  place  her  client  in  a  position  with  some  future,  because  of 
the  need  for  immediate  financial  relief  which  it  imposes.  When  other 
means  of  relief  are  exhausted  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  sacrifice  for  a 
time  the  position  with  future  opportunities  along  the  line  of  his  choice, 
for  one  paying  a  high  beginning  wage  and  offering  little  in  the  way  of 
training  and  future  development. 

The  health  record  of  the  applicant  must  also  be  considered.  To  know 
his  resources  physically  is  just  as  essential  as  knowing  his  resources 
mentally.  It  is  certainly  important  that  the  Placement  Office  Secretary 
should  know  of  a  pretubercular  tendency  in  a  young  man  who  is  about 
to  enter  an  occupation  in  which  the  presence  of  dust  or  lint  in  the  air  is 
practically  unavoidable. 

Now  no  sooner  do  we  begin  to  weigh  the  various  assets  and  liabilities 
of  our  candidate  in  regard  to  his  equipment  for  the  occupation  selected, 
than  we  begin  to  see  the  need  for  having  the  occupation  itself  analyzed. 
Occupational  studies  do  much  for  us  in  the  way  of  describing  occupations, 
our  industrial  visits  teach  us  a  great  deal  concerning  the  demands  of 
the  occupation,  job  analyses  are  helpful;  but  in  addition,  the  skill  of 
the  psychologist  is  needed  to  give  us  the  relative  degrees  of  intelligence 
required  in  the  performance  of  the  various  types  of  work  open  to  jun- 
iors. This  can  be  brought  about  only  by  an  extensive  research  where  the 
conclusion  drawn  will  have  for  its  backing  information  gleaned  from 
the  study  of  thousands  of  young  workers  in  all  fields  of  endeavor. 

The  secretary's  responsibility  does  not  end  with  the  selection  of  the 
position.  If  placement  work  is  carried  on  as  a  part  of  a  vocational  guid- 
ance program,  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  the  new  worker  in  industry  to 
follow  some  plan  for  further  training.  If  his  records  show  that  his  ele- 
mentary training  is  incomplete,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  finish  the 
fundamentals  at  night  school. 

A  study  of  his  interest  as  indicated  by  his  activities  at  school,  in  his 
community,  and  in  his  home,  often  leads  to  the  recommendation  of  his 
following  some  profitable  avocation.     Recently  we  have  found  it  ad  van- 
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tageous  to  encourage  in  some  of  our  placement  candidates  an  interest  in 
music,  certainly  a  most  commendable  form  of  self-expression.  Several 
of  our  boys  are  enthusiastic  over  clarinet  and  cornet  lessons  arranged  for 
them  with  the  local  Settlement  School  of  Music.  Some  emphasis 
placed  on  his  interest  will  result  in  a  better  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  young  person  to  whom  one  wishes  to  get  across  the  ideal  of 
more  purposeful  living. 

The  follow-up  report  which  is  sought  from  the  employer  when  a  rea- 
sonable interval  has  elapsed  after  placement  is  secured  by  telephone 
inquiry,  letter,  or  visit.  Through  these  follow-up  inquiries  much  can 
be  done  by  the  Placement  Office  of  mutual  interest  to  the  child  and  his 
employer.  Aside  from  their  usefulness  in  the  individual  case,  they 
afford  the  Placement  Office  a  general  insight  into  methods  employed  by 
the  business  world  as  to  hiring  and  firing,  promotional  systems,  seasonal 
changes,  and  occupational  requirements,  besides  serving  as  an  indication 
to  the  placement  secretary  of  the  effectiveness  of  her  service  to  the 
community. 

In  summarizing  the  uses  of  these  records  in  relation  to  the  child,  we 
find  that  they  make  possible  (1)  a  wiser  selection  of  occupation,  (2) 
of  scholastic  training  to  be  pursued  in  the  following  of  that  occupation, 

(3)  arrangements  for  medical  treatment  when  such  is  found  necessary, 

(4)  the  enlistment  of  the  employer's  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
child,  and  (5)  a  recommendation  of  a  better  use  of  leisure  based  upon  a 
study  of  his  interests. 

Generally  speaking,  the  records  of  such  an  office  form  a  splendid  basis 
for  study  of  the  early  industrial  lives  of  children  leaving  our  schools,  of 
business  conditions  with  which  these  children  are  found  to  adjust  them- 
selves. This  practical  knowledge  is  helpful  to' the  educational  world, 
in  that  it  points  the  way  to  such  changes  in  the  curriculum  as  will  better 
fit  the  child  for  service  to  himself  and  his  community  where  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  leave  school  for  work. 

With  the  growth  of  the  vocational  counseling  movement  in  our  public 
schools  and  the  introduction  of  classes  in  occupations,  there  will  come  a 
new  kind  of  applicant  to  the  Placement  Office.  Instead  of  being  called 
upon  to  instruct  in  a  limited  interview  the  raw  recruit  to  industry,  the 
Placement  Office  Secretary  will  find  her  applicant  not  only  informed  to 
some  extent  about  the  industrial  life  he  is  to  enter,  but  possessing  some 
general  idea  of  the  part  he  wishes  to  play  in  it.  We  can  be  reasonably 
sure  that  the  records  coming  with  the  applicant  of  tomorrow  will  present 
a  more  accurate  and  concise  digest  of  his  past  achievements  and  future 
possibilities  than  do  those  of  today. 

In  conclusion  let  me  add  that  careful  record  keeping  should  be  a  part 
of  the  technique  of  all  social  service  work,  whether  it  be  in  the  field  of 
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education,  philanthropy,  medicine,  law,  or  industry.  Only  in  this  way 
can  a  wasteful  duplication  of  effort  be  avoided,  and  much  irritation  and 
confusion  spared  those  whom  we  are  endeavoring  to  assist. 

Questions 

1.  What  information  should  the  Placement  Office  have  on  hand  before 
attempting  to  place  an  applicant? 

2.  How  can  such  records  be  obtained  without  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of 
the  candidate  eager  for  employment? 

3.  In  what  ways  are  these  records  helpful  and  essential  to  intelligent  place- 
ment work? 

4.  How  can  the  Placement  Office  establish  cooperative  relations  with  the 
industrial  world? 

5.  How  can  the  Placement  Office  establish  a  cooperative  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  client  himself? 

6.  What  part  does  the   Placement  Office  play  in  a  vocational  guidance 
program? 

7.  Of  what  value  are  the  records  of  the  Placement  Office  to  such  a  program? 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PLACEMENT 

By  John  S.  Skelly1 

In  the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  there  are  four  distinct  types 
of  courses,  the  Academic,  the  Commercial,  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the 
Industrial.  Our  placement  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Under- 
graduates below  the  Senior  Class,  who  are  leaving  school  and  who  desire 
work,  are  referred  to  our  Central  Placement  Office  for  advice  and  refer- 
ence to  positions.  The  placement  of  the  graduating  class,  which  usually 
numbers  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  is  carried  on  both  at  the 
school  and  from  our  Central  Office.  The  placement  of  the  Seniors  of 
the  Industrial  Department  in  part-time  cooperative  positions  is  carried 
on  from  the  Trade  Annex  of  the  high  school. 

There  are  two  graduating  classes  a  year,  and  all  the  graduates  are 
given  individual  interviews.  The  interviewing  starts  about  two  months 
before  the  date  of  graduation.  In  these  interviews  all  types  of  questions 
are  considered:  Educational,  vocational  training,  social,  economic, 
employment.  An  effort  is  made  to  find  out  where  the  real  interests  of 
the  student  lie.  A  critical  analysis  of  his  problem  is  made,  and  we 
endeavor  to  formulate  a  constructive  program  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose.  The  difference  between  interviewing  boys  under  sixteen 
and  high  school  graduates  is  that  the  young  boys  usually  have  no  ideas 
relative  to  their  future,  while  the  average  high  school  graduate  is  years 
ahead  of  himself  in  what  he  wants  to  be  and  has  not  formed  a  mental 
picture  of  the  time,  cost,  and  details  of  his  proposed  undertaking.  For 
those  students  going  to  college  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  college  courses 
that  interest  them,  and  a  picture  of  the  profession  for  which  his  training 
will  prepare  him  is  given. 

For  the  students  who  wish  employment  we  make  a  list  of  the  occupa- 
tions they  desire,  after  we  have  had  the  interviews.  To  a  selected  list 
of  approximately  three  thousand  employers  we  send  a  letter  telling  what 
types  of  positions  the  boys  could  fill,  and  soliciting  a  place  in  the  organi- 
zation for  one  or  more  of  the  boys.  A  form  of  requisition  postal  card  is 
enclosed  for  the  convenience  of  the  employer.     On  this  he  may  state  his 

1  Junior  Employment  Service,  Board  of  Public  Education,  Philadelphia. 
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needs  and  return  it  to  us.  Suitable  boys  are  then  referred  to  the  avail- 
able positions.  Results  from  this  method  of  circularization  vary  with 
the  employment  condition.  0 

In  February,  1923,  calls  were  received  for  350  boys,  while  this  Febru- 
ary we  have  so  far  received  calls  for  only  60  boys.  A  number  of  large 
industrial  plants  in  Philadelphia  are  working  only  part-time,  and  there 
is  evidence  of  a  depression  in  business,  which  is  undoubtedly  temporary. 

Contacts  with  the  graduates  are  continued  by  further  placement  as 
it  is  necessary  and  by  follow-up  work. 

In  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  school  our  placement  work  varies 
from  that  of  the  other  groups.  Here  we  have  four-year  courses  in  archi- 
tectural drawing,  mechanical  drafting,  electrical  construction,  machine 
construction,  carpentry,  cabinet  making.  During  the  senior  year  we 
place  the  students  in  positions  where  they  gain  practical  experience  in 
some  phase  of  their  vocation.  The  boys  are  usually  paired  together  and 
one  boy  will  work  two  weeks  while  his  partner  is  in  school.  The  next 
two  weeks  they  reverse  positions  and  continue  to  alternate  during  their 
last  school  year.  This  experiment  is  extremely  interesting  from  a 
vocational  guidance  standpoint,  because  it  permits  us  to  observe  more 
closely  the  effects  of  vocational  training  and  employment  on  an  indi- 
vidual. We  know  the  possible  danger  of  too  much  training  before 
practical  application. 

Our  happiness  revolves  about  the  interest  we  have  in  what  we  do, 
and  what  the  majority  of  us  do  demands  training.  But  training  cannot 
imitate  the  practical  conditions  under  which  we  work,  and  there  are 
many  who  find  their  adjustment  after  training  difficult,  and  some  in 
discouragement  change  to  other  types  of  work.  One  of  the  features  of 
cooperative  work  is  that  it  should  enable  a  boy  to  decide  more  quickly 
whether  or  not  he  will  like  his  vocation. 

Then  again  the  boy's  first  work  in  some  vocations  is  unpleasant;  for 
example,  the  physical  conditions  of  some  work,  attitude  of  fellow 
employees,  and  what  the  boy  considers  the  menial  conditions  of  the 
work,  all  trouble  him.  But  if  we  can  construct  a  suitable  theory  of 
employment  for  the  boy,  and  enable  him  to  see  a  future  in  his  particular 
position,  we  will  do  much  to  ease  his  mental  unrest  and  aid  him  in 
becoming  a  satisfied  worker. 

The  school,  of  course,  cannot  completely  train  a  boy  for  a  vocation, 
and  its  training  must  be  supplemented  by  further  and  more  specialized 
training,  which  the  employer  can  give.  For  example,  we  have  boys 
working  in  eight  kinds  of  electrical  work:  Plant  maintenance,  meter 
testing  and  repair,  motor  testing  and  repair,  instrument  testing,  lighting 
installation,  power  installation,  telephone  installation,  and  radio 
assembly  and  testing.     These  types  of  electrical  work  all  require  special- 
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ization,  and  while  we  have  an  electrical  course  in  the  school  we  could 
not  install  eight  different  electrical  courses  and  even  if  we  could,  it 
would  not  be  possible,  for  example,  to  have  the  installation  of  a  power 
plant  for  a  large  office  building  as  one  of  the  laboratory  exercises. 

Then  again  the  machine  shop  of  to-day  is  specialized,  and  a  boy  very 
often  has  to  absorb  the  special  practices  of  the  particular  plant  he 
works  in.  So  we  could  go  on  and  present  more  examples  from  this 
standpoint. 

As  a  preliminary  step  in  the  working  out  of  the  plan,  all  the  boys  are 
interviewed  individually,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  seniors  in  the 
other  departments.  However,  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  boy 
having  been  in  a  vocational  course  for  three  years.  Some  of  the  boys 
have  a  preference  for  some  particular  phase  of  the  work.  Others  want 
an  all-round  experience  in  their  vocation,  and  a  few  don't  want  work  at 
all  because  they  intend  to  follow  another  line  of  work  after  graduation. 
However,  all  who  stay  in  the  department  must  work. 

Coincident  with  the  interviewing  visits  are  made  to  establishments 
where  we  think  the  boys  will  receive  training.  An  effort  is  made  to 
sell  the  idea  to  this  type  of  employer.  We  must  be  able  to  show  him 
how  he  will  benefit  in  training  a  boy.  Sometimes  we  have  two,  three,  or 
four  interviews  in  a  plant  to  discuss  the  proposition  with  different 
people.  It  is  usually  advisable  in  the  case  of  a  large  organization  first 
to  present  the  idea  to  the  highest  official,  and  then  work  downward  with 
his  sanction. 

This  does  not  always  work.  Sometimes  starting  with  a  shop  super- 
intendent will  accomplish  the  result.  Only  once  was  an  employment 
manager  able  to  help  us  in  selling  the  idea.  Some  of  the  employers' 
objections,  good  and  bad,  are:  Interference  with  production;  plant 
slack,  cannot  employ  anyone  else  now;  the  thought  that  the  two  weeks' 
change  would  greatly  interfere  with  allotment  of  work;  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  boy  would  stay  with  him  after  graduation;  the  thought  that 
the  boy  would  not  benefit  by  work  in  his  plant;  and  so  on. 

The  lack  of  existing  training  methods  in  most  plants  makes  it  difficult 
to  convince  the  employer  he  should  start  one.  However,  where  well 
organized  training  systems  are  in  existence  it  is  generally  easy  to  have 
the  employer  accept  the  plan.  No  one  doubted  that  the  boy  would 
derive  benefit  from  the  plan,  and  several  employers  said  they  wished 
such  a  system  had  been  in  vogue  when  they  went  to  school. 

As  soon  as  positions  are  obtained,  boys  are  sent  out  to  work.  The 
boy  records  his  daily  experience  on  the  job  on  a  card,  which  is  signed  by 
the  employer  at  the  end  of  the  working  period.  The  boy  brings  the 
card  to  school  at  the  beginning  of  his  school  period.  Follow-up  visits 
are  made'from  time  to  time  to  the  plants. 
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The  class  of  February,  1925,  is  starting  to  work  this  month.  Includ- 
ing this  group,  we  have  had  two  hundred  boys  working  in  two  hundred 
and  eighty  positions.  We  have  about  ninety  boys  working  at  one  time. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  boys  hold  their  positions  during  the  year,  and 
of  this  month's  graduating  class  twenty-two  boys  remained  with  their 
employers;  seven  will  go  on  to  higher  education;  three  are  leaving  their 
vocational  work;  and  the  remaining  ten  have  obtained  other  work  or 
have  been  referred  by  us  to  other  positions.  Foreign  languages  are 
omitted  from  these  courses  as  they  are  not  intended  for  college  entrance. 

All  the  boys  are  paid  for  their  work,  most  of  them  receive  about  25 
cents  an  hour.  The  estimated  yearly  earnings  of  the  group  are  $20,000. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  factor  in  helping  some  students  to  stay  in  school. 
Two  less  teachers  are  required,  at  present.  A  modification  has  been 
made  in  the  mechanical  drafting  course.  More  shop  work  has  been 
added  to  this  course,  because  the  little  demand  for  inexperienced 
mechanical  draftsmen  has  caused  us  to  place  some  boys  in  machine  work 
shops  where  they  can  work  up  to  the  drafting  room,  with  the  additional 
knowledge  of  the  plant's  products  and  processes.  Modifications  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  in  the  electrical  course. 

We  are  now  making  a  follow-up  study  in  which  we  shall  make  com- 
parisons between  the  after-graduating  experience  of  students  who 
worked  on  the  cooperative  plan  and  those  who  graduated  before  we  had 
the  cooperative  plan. 

More  than  three  hundred  visits  have  been  made  to  plants  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half.  Sixty  employers  have  cooperated  with  us.  We  have 
a  number  of  boys  who  have  had  their  wages  raised,  and  one  boy  received 
three  prizes  of  $5.00  each  for  suggesting  improvements  in  a  manufactur- 
ing process. 

This  continual  contact  with  industry  is  serving  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  of  mutual  problems,  and  those  who  engage  in  this  work 
cannot  fail  to  make  progress  in  the  understanding  of  vocational  guidance 
problems. 
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Questions 

1.  What  seem  to  you  to  be  the  advantages  of  part-time  cooperative  positions 
for  boys  still  in  school?     The  disadvantages? 

2.  Why  should  the  placement  work  in  the  Industrial  Department  vary  from 
that  in  the  Academic,  Commercial,  and  Mechanic  Arts? 

3.  What  arguments  would  you  use  in  trying  to  get  the  cooperation  of 
employers  in  the  training  of  boys  while  still  in  school? 

4.  How  would  a  comprehensive  plan  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance 
affect  the  placement  work  in  this  high  school? 

5.  How  does  the  contact  of  the  schools  with  industry  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  of  vocational  guidance  problems? 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

HOW  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE DEPARTMENTS  PLAN   TO   KEEP  IN   TOUCH 

WITH  INDUSTRY 

By  J.  D.  Stark1 

Conditions  existing  in  the  days  of  early  apprenticeship,  when  the 
apprentice  lived  close  to  his  master  during  the  hours  of  employment 
as  well  as  those  of  leisure,  giving  his  services  in  return  for  training 
and  living  in  social  equality  with  his  master,  have  changed  very 
materially  as  must  be  recognized  in  these  days  of  "the  disappearing 
apprentice." 

We  deplore  the  wide  separation  of  master  and  young  worker  at  present, 
the  small  amount  of  instruction  given  in  the  trades  to  the  beginner,  the 
cold  machine-like  systems  which  have  developed  for  the  exploitation 
of  youth,  and  yet  we  cannot  help  recognizing  in  the  complexity  of 
modern  industrial  life  and  in  the  onward  rush  of  industrial  growth  other 
changing  conditions  making  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  individuals. 
More  widespread  attention  is  being  given  to  constructive  plans  and 
remedial  measures  to  cure  these  maladies  than  ever  before,  and  we  have 
but  started. 

On  all  sides  we  meet  high  executives  who  started  at  the  bottom,  had 
little,  if  any,  training  for  the  job,  in  many  instances  with  only  a  common 
school  education,  and  yet  worked  up  step  by  step  on  the  inside.  These 
very  men  today  insist  on  more  training  and  education  for  the  young 
workers  taken  into  their  organization  than  they  had  themselves,  and 
expect  them  to  be  "promotable"  material.  Instead  of  climbing  the 
educational  ladder  to  the  top  and  then  beginning  at  the  bottom  rung  of 
the  industrial  or  commercial  ladder,  we  are  now  placing  the  two  in  par- 
allel and  either  shift  from  shop  to  school  for  a  period  or  vice  versa,  or 
have  school  and  shop  housed  together  as  so  many  progressive  and  far- 
sighted  companies  have  done. 

1  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Guidance  and  Placement,  Junior  Employ- 
ment Service,  Pittsburgh. 
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It  does  not  require  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  see  that  under  the 
quite  generally  prevailing  " atmospheric  conditions"  of  the  schools, 
the  graduate  in  many  cases  feels  that  it  is  beneath  his  dignity,  with 
diploma  in  one  hand,  to  grasp  the  lower  rung  of  the  commercial  or  indus- 
trial ladder  with  the  other.  So  it  appears  that  the  relationships  existing 
between  school  and  industry,  and  the  fact  that  the  relationships  are 
closely  interwoven,  should  be  made  clear  to  the  worker  early  in  his 
career.  Practical  experience  and  education  must  be  interlocking,  and 
the  path  should  lead  successively  from  one  to  the  other. 

Recognizing  this  situation  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  several  years  ago, 
representatives  from  a  considerable  number  of  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  establishments,  constituting  a  very  representative  group, 
formed  a  chapter  of  the  "  National  Association  of  Corporation  Train- 
ing" with  the  following  object:  "To  aid  corporations  in  the  Pittsburgh 
District  in  the  education  of  their  employees, 

1.  By  providing  a  forum  for  the  interchange  of  ideas, 

2.  By  collecting  and  making  available  data  as  to  the  successful  and  unsuc- 
cessful plans  of  developing  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  employee, 

3.  By  cooperating  with  the  educational  institutions  in  the  Pittsburgh 
District." 

When  the  National  Association  of  Corporation  Training  was  sup- 
planted by  the  National  Personnel  Association  in  1922,  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter  became  the  Pittsburgh  Personnel  Association  which  is  today 
affiliated  with  the  American  Management  Association. 

For  five  years  the  Industrial  and  Public  School  Relations  Section  has 
been  our  most  active  section  from  the  standpoint  of  attendance,  at 
least,  because  of  the  interest  aroused  in  the  school  men  from  the  univer- 
sities, schools  of  technology,  corporation  schools,  and  public  schools. 
The  work  of  this  section  in  tying  up  the  schools  to  industry,  working  out 
problems  of  mutual  benefit,  and  above  all  securing  a  better  understand- 
ing and  a  general  " getting  acquainted  with  each  other"  in  conference, 
round  table,  committee,  plant  visitation,  at  luncheons,  etc.,  has 
attracted  sufficient  attention  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  similar 
section  in  the  national  body  of  the  American  Management  Association. 

In  the  aforementioned  section  the  schools  and  business  "went  to  the 
mat"  by  getting  all  the  criticisms  of  each  by  the  other  that  could  be 
gathered.  It  was  a  very  wise  battle  to  be  fought,  and  if  it  is  fought  out 
on  right  lines,  schools  and  industry  will  everywhere  cease  playing  the 
"pot  and  kettle  game,"  for  both  will  recognize  a  few  black  spots  on  them- 
selves and  all  will  try  to  polish  up. 

In  the  program  folder  for  1923-24  we  note  the  following: 
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What  the  Association  Has  Done 

The  Pittsburgh  Personnel  Association  has  assisted  in: 

The  establishment  of  a  central  placement  bureau,  making  complete  records 
of  minors  available  to  the  employers  of  Pittsburgh. 

Promoting  plans  for  securing  the  necessary  supply  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Pittsburgh  District. 

Encouraging  the  training  of  apprentices  and  the  development  of  educa- 
tional courses  within  industry. 

Developing  plans  for  decreasing  turnover. 

Making  a  quantitative  and  qualitative  study  of  the  vocational  demands 
of  the  Pittsburgh  District. 

Encouraging  the  development  of  vocational  education  by  our  local 
educational  institutions. 

The  development  of  closer  relations  and  understanding  between  our  public 
schools  and  business. 

Developing  an  appreciation  and  common  understanding  of  the  problem  of 
human  relations  in  the  Pittsburgh  District. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  writer  to  discuss  this  subject  in  the 
light  of  the  practices  of  other  cities,  as  he  was  asked  to  relate  our  own 
experiences  and  to  show  how  these  methods  function. 

So  far  as  the  school  system  is  concerned,  the  main  benefits  derived 
from  this  contact  with  business  and  industry  naturally  accrue  to  the 
vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance  departments.  Outside  of 
the  general  understanding  obtained,  probably  the  most  and  best  work 
has  been  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  committees  composed 
of  industrial  and  school  people  working  together. 

Five  committees  for  the  year  1920-21  took  up  the  following  studies: 

1.  Present  vocational  training  in  the  schools  of  secondary  grade  in  the 
Pittsburgh  District. 

2.  Present  vocational  training  in  the  higher  institutions  of  Pittsburgh. 

3.  Value  of  tests  in  selecting  pupils  for  jobs. 

4.  Demand  in  the  Pittsburgh  District  for  vocationally  trained  people. 

5.  Conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  vocational  training  to  industry  in  the 
Pittsburgh  District. 

In  commenting  on  the  work  of  the  aforementioned  committees 
Associate  Superintendent  Frank  M.  Leavitt,  in  the  January-February, 
1922,  issue  of  Corporation  Training  says:  " While  this  survey  was 
relatively  superficial,  it  so  commended  itself  to  all  that  the  work  of  the 
section  for  the  present  year  is  being  devoted  to  a  more  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  preliminary  survey.  The  work 
of  the  present  year,  however,  differs  greatly  from  that  of  last  year  in  two 
particulars.     In  the  first  place,  it  has  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  active 
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working  interests  of  approximately  one  hundred  men  and  women  con- 
nected either  with  the  schools  or  with  industry.  Second,  these  individ- 
uals are  working  on  committees  and  sub-committees,  but  always  with 
one  purpose  in  view,  namely,  the  development  of  a  vocational  education 
program  for  Pittsburgh.  These  various  committees  constitute  what 
might  well  be  called  a  system  of  checks  and  balances,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  such  results  as  may  be  reached  will  become  effective 
almost  immediately  in  the  organization  of  the  vocational  training  work 
of  the  schools  and  of  the  industries,  instead  of  merely  forming  the  basis 
for  an  interesting  report."  It  is  only  fair  at  this  point  to  state  that  the 
results  accomplished  have  been  due  to  the  inspiration  and  skillful  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Leavitt  as  Chairman  of  the  Section. 

For  two  successive  years  the  school  and  industrial  men  and  women, 
approximating  one  hundred  as  has  been  noted,  worked  on  four  com- 
mittees as  follows : 

(1)  Vocational  Analysis;  (2)  Vocational  Demands;  (3)  Functions  of  the 
public  schools  in  training  for  vocations ;  (4)  Functions  of  the  industries  in 
providing  training  for  employees. 

Each  of  these  committees  reported  its  findings  and  progress  made  at 
each  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Section.  The  twenty-one  occupa- 
tions which  are  entered  most  frequently  by  the  young  people  of  the  dis- 
trict were  selected  as  the  basis  of  the  work  of  each  committee,  the  list  of 
vocations  being  as  follows:  machinist,  electrician,  carpenter,  foundry- 
man,  draftsman,  pattern  maker,  sheet  metal  worker,  printer,  plumber, 
mason,  structural  steel  worker,  stationary  engineer,  stenographer  and 
typist,  salesperson,  office  clerk,  auto  mechanic,  painter,  baker,  glass 
worker,  barber,  messenger. 

The  Committee  on  Analysis  completed  the  definitions  and  analyses 
of  eighteen  of  the  list,  each  covering  from  three  to  ten  pages  of  mimeo- 
graph material,  which  will  be  at  an  early  date  placed  in  the  hands  of 
counselors  and  teachers  of  occupations,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  the 
placement  offices.  The  Committee  on  Demands  canvassed  companies 
and  organizations  covering  about  60,000  workers  to  ascertain  the  annual 
absorption  in  each  of  the  aforementioned  vocations,  especially  those 
entering  without  previous  experience  in  the  same.  According  to  the 
United  States  Census  the  total  number  engaged  in  the  twenty-one 
occupations  constitutes  over  one-third  of  all  the  workers  in  the  district, 
and  our  figures  showed  practically  the  same  proportion  of  all  the  workers 
on  the  payrolls  to  be  engaged  in  these  twenty-one  occupations.  The 
final  result,  based  on  figures  obtained  from  the  various  companies'  books 
over  a  period  of  eight  years,  gave  us  a  fairly  good  notion  of  what  annual 
absorption  of  young  and  inexperienced  workers  in  each  occupation  might 
be  reasonably  expected. 
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The  third  committee  investigated  the  present  school  equipment  for 
training  for  these  vocations,  what  is  actually  being  done,  and  attempted 
to  show  what  can  be  and  should  be  done  in  the  future  in  the  way  of 
expansion  and  improvement. 

The  fourth  committee  made  a  similar  study  of  the  provisions  made  by 
industry  for  training,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  third  committee 
tried  "to  establish  some  basis  upon  which  to  determine  just  where  the 
dividing  line  is  between  that  education  for  which  the  public  schools 
should  be  held  responsible  and  that  further  education  and  training 
which  the  employers  alone  can  give." 

Our  school  and  industrial  people  are  quite  agreed  that  the  very  best 
means  that  has  been  devised  for  keeping  in  touch  with  each  other  is 
through  such  organization  and  methods  as  are  in  use  in  our  Personnel 
Association. 

Probably  the  best  exposition  of  the  general  relationships  existing  in 
this  proposition  that  has  been  recently  made,  was  placed  before  the 
American  Management  Association  by  its  Committee  on  "  Relations 
with  the  Public  Schools,"  at  its  meeting  held  in  New  York,  October  29, 
1923. 

Besides  the  contact  made  by  the  vocational  teachers  and  the  voca- 
tional counselors  with  industry  by  the  means  of  the  Personnel  Associa- 
tion, each  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  meets  the  employers  in  the  plant 
and  familiarizes  himself  with  industry  first  hand. 

Outside  of  the  means  already  discussed,  probably  the  most  direct 
touch  between  the  schools  and  the  business  house  or  industrial  plant  is 
in  the  Central  Placement  Office,  which  is  "on  the  firing  line"  daily  and 
continuously  through  the  media  of  the  telephone,  letters,  bulletins, 
plant,  office,  and  store  visitation;  and  the  calls  made  to  the  office  by 
the  employers  themselves,  seeking  workers  and  giving  out  the  needs  of 
their  organizations  and  the  specific  requirements  for  the  prospective 
applicants  for  jobs. 

The  placement  secretaries  being  the  "brokers"  between  school  and 
industry  should  be,  and  we  trust  are,  capable  of  passing  information  to 
each  party  which  tends  to  fuse  the  interests  of  both. 

We  are  quite  convinced  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  schools  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  centralized  placement  agencies.  And  finally,  we 
desire  to  state  that  our  cooperation  with  the  Junior  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
most  valuable  and  helpful,  keeping  us  in  close  touch  with  the  movement 
in  its  national  aspects  and  scope,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  greatly 
expanded  in  its  influence  throughout  the  country,  and  that  in  the  near 
future  many  other  cities  will  be  permitted  the  high  privilege  of  its 
cooperation  that  has  been  ours  to  enjoy. 
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Questions 

1.  Why  should  successful  men,  who  have  themselves  had  to  work  up  from 
the  bottom  in  industry  or  business,  with  little  or  no  training,  advocate 
more  education  and  training  for  young  workers? 

2.  Do  you  find  any  defects  in  the  organization  of  the  Pittsburgh  Personnel 
Association?     Can  you  suggest  any  changes  in  their  procedure? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  centralized  placement  agencies  main- 
tained by  the  schools? 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

A.  PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

By  Dorothea  de  Schweinitz,1 

There  is  so  much  confusion  about  the  term  "  vocational  guidance " 
that  before  one  discusses  the  placement  office  it  seems  necessary  to  state 
that  the  writer  is  perfectly  aware  that  vocational  guidance  is  not  place- 
ment work,  that  unless  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  vocational 
guidance  previously  in  the  schools  the  efforts  of  the  placement  counselor 
are  often  futile;  in  other  words,  that  placement  is  only  one  part  of  a 
thorough  program  for  vocational  guidance. 

Furthermore,  before  discussing  special  problems  of  the  placement 
office,  it  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  there  is  agreement  on  the  nature 
of  the  functions  and  of  the  organization  of  a  well  planned  placement 
office.  Reduced  to  simple  terms,  the  placement  or  employment  office 
must  offer  advice  and  information  about  occupations,  assistance  in  find- 
ing a  suitable  position,  and,  above  all,  employment  supervision. 

Advice  and  information  not  only  refer  to  the  numerous  conferences 
with  individuals  who  are  frequently  advised  to  return  to  school  for 
special  or  even  general  training  or  who  are  informed  of  the  various 
occupations  which  are  open  to  persons  of  their  particular  ability  and 
experience,  but  this  activity  involves  also  the  research  necessary  for  the 
collection  of  this  information  about  jobs,  and  in  addition  the  means  of 
making  this  knowledge  available  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  school 
system.  If  there  is  no  special  department  connected  with  the  placement 
office  for  this  purpose,  each  employment  counselor  finds  herself  at 
times  a  field  worker  gathering  valuable  data  about  such  varied  occupa- 
tions as  the  making  of  false  teeth,  bricklaying,  hairdressing,  and  the  like, 
then  later  a  statistician  relegated  to  a  corner  of  the  office,  and  again  an 
animated  speech-maker  for  eighth  grade  and  high  school  students. 

As  for  the  actual  placement  work,  that  hypothetical  fitting  of  round 
pegs  into  round  holes,  it  is  this  daily  practical  service  to  former  pupils 
and  present  employers  which  should  keep  one's  feet  on  the  ground. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainties  of  really  satisfactory  placement,  employ- 
ment supervision  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 

1  Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
New  York  City. 
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junior  employment  office.  This  means  not  only  careful " follow-up " 
work  of  those  who  have  been  placed,  but  also  a  gradual  increase  in 
jurisdiction  over  the  younger  workers  in  the  community  so  that,  through 
the  placement  office,  the  public  schools  can  supervise  and  determine 
somewhat  the  conditions  under  which  young  people  work. 

Assuming  that  these  main  functions,  advice,  placement,  and  employ- 
ment supervision,  are  agreed  upon,  we  must  consider  the  organization 
needed  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends.  The  location  of  the  junior 
placement  office,  whether  it  be  organized  under  a  state  employment 
system  or  under  the  public  schools,  is  at  greatest  advantage  when  closely 
connected  with  the  work-certificate  issuing  office.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  advice  and  careful  placement  before  too  many  mistakes 
are  made.  On  the  other  hand,  there  should  also  be  a  close  connection 
with  the  adult  employment  offices  of  the  city  so  that  much  of  this  first- 
hand information  concerning  employment  opportunities  and  conditions 
can  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  people. 

After  careful  choice  of  location  has  been  made,  centralization  of  all 
employment  work  for  persons  under  twenty-one  is  an  important  matter. 
Adult  bureaus  can  be  encouraged  to  refer  all  applicants  at  least  under 
eighteen  to  the  junior  bureau  and  even  if  the  size  of  the  city  makes 
necessary  the  establishment  of  several  junior  offices,  the  placement 
machinery  should  be  centralized  for  the  school  system  as  a  whole. 
Employers  should  be  able  to  telephone  or  write  to  one  central  location 
at  any  time  during  business  hours  and  feel  sure  that  the  most  suitable 
applicants  will  be  sent  them,  if  they  are  to  be  had  in  the  city.  Teachers 
and'  vocational  counselors  should  be  able  to  turn  to  one  central  organiza- 
tion for  assistance  in  obtaining  information  about  occupations  and 
current  employment  conditions.  Furthermore,  if  the  schools  are  to 
exercise  any  supervision  over  the  employment  of  young  people,  there 
must  be  centralized  machinery  for  the  control  of  this  thing.  If  schools 
are  making  desultory  placements  all  over  the  city,  the  investigations 
of  the  employment  office  are  futile  unless  the  city  is  so  small  that  this 
information  can  be  made  available  to  each  person  in  the  school  system. 
As  one  continuation  school  director  has  said,  "Some  of  my  principals 
might  be  sending  children  to  places  of  employment  which  the  placement 
office  had  refused  until  certain  conditions  had  been  corrected." 

With  this  centralization  comes  the  need  for  specialization.  Several 
local  offices  entail  the  necessity  of  a  clearance'  division.  A  special 
department  for  research  and  publicity  is  important  for  the  careful  study 
of  occupations.  One  counselor  might  give  his  full  attention  to  the 
development  of  tests.  Another  might  organize  work  for  boys,  and  some 
one  else  take  charge  of  the  placement  of  girls.  Some  systems  divide 
their  activities  for  applicants  over  and  under  sixteen.     There  is  always 
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needed  the  social  worker  for  problem  children  and  the  special  supervision 
for  the  feeble-minded  in  industry.  Specialization  can  continue  ad 
infinitum. 

This  discussion  of  the  functions  and  organization  of  the  placement 
office  may  seem  to  be  a  repetition  of  much  that  has  been  said  and  done  in 
junior  employment  work,  but,  at  this  stage  of  the  vocational  guidance 
movement,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discuss  particular  problems  of  the 
placement  office  unless  there  is  common  understanding  as  to  just  what 
we  mean  by  such  an  office. 

As  for  the  problems,  every  placement  is  a  problem.  Sometimes, 
when  "  vocational  guiders, "  in  solemn  conference  assembled,  discuss 
job  analysis  and  intelligence  tests,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  those 
who  felt  that  if  we  could  only  devise  adequate  tests  for  both  job  and 
child,  the  u vocation "  could  be  chosen  in  no  time.  Perhaps  the  first 
problem  is  to  recognize  that  those  are  only  two  factors  in  the  choice  of 
an  occupation.  Age,  health,  home  conditions,  attitude  of  the  family, 
may  alter  the  entire  situation  even  though  the  young  person  and  the 
position  suit  each  other  perfectly.  It  is  always  difficult  to  determine  the 
interests  and  the  temperament  of  the  average  boy  or  girl,  but  even  these 
must  be  considered  in  combination  with  the  other  elements  which 
lead  to  a  decision.  It  is  the  sort  of  problem  which  the  employment 
counselor  meets  every  day,  when  she  helps  the  girl  with  no  real  talent 
but  with  artistic  inclinations  to  change  from  a  monotonous  task  of 
assembling  metal  parts  to  a  shop  where  she  may  assist  in  the  making  of 
lamp  shades,  or  when  she  succeeds  in  placing  a  deaf  high  school  student 
for  the  summer  by  finding  an  employer  who  also  is  deaf  and  therefore 
sympathetic  to  the  situation. 

Such  difficulties  of  placement  constantly  challenge  the  ingenuity  of 
the  employment  counselor,  but  there  are  some  problems  which  are  not 
within  the  sphere  of  the  placement  office,  and  yet,  is  it  possible  to  dodge 
them?  The  girl  who  shows  symptoms  of  being  a  runaway — a  strange 
boarding  address,  the  apparent  lack  of  parents  or  relatives,  no  acquaint- 
ances in  the  city  except  possibly  a  " gentleman  friend" — is  it  fair  to  help 
her  one  step  farther  from  home  by  finding  her  a  position  which  will 
support  her  after  a  fashion  and  then  to  remark  to  one's  colleague,  as  the 
girl  passes  out  of  the  office,  "  There  is  something  queer  about  that  girl. 
I  wonder  whether  she  hasn't  just  left  her  home  in  Brownsville  in  search 
of  a  fortune?"  With  a  few  telephone  calls  it  might  be  possible  to  bring 
in  the  assistance  of  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society  or  some  similar  organiza- 
tion, which  would  communicate  with  its  representative  in  the  town 
indicated  when  the  girl  very  naturally  answered  the  question  concerning 
the  "last  school  attended."  Frequently  this  action  discloses  two  frantic 
parents  whose  chief  interest  in  vocational  guidance  for  their  daughter 
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is  that  the  young  traveler  be  directed  homeward  that  very  day  with  a 
better  idea  of  the  amount  of  preparation  needed  for  the  self-supporting 
woman. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  domestic  placement.  Whenever  there 
are  two  or  three  placement  workers  gathered  together,  one  hears  them 
say,  "Do  you  do  domestic  placement?  "  Housework  is  such  an  unstand- 
ardized  profession  in  regard  to  hours,  duties,  living  accommodations, 
and  so  on,  that  one  hesitates  to  " vocationally  guide"  a  girl  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  in  this  direction.  It  is  very  time-consuming  also.  First, 
the  long  telephone  conversation  from  the  employer  who  does  not  under- 
stand why  there  are  not  a  dozen  young  girls  looking  for  a  good  home, 
then  a  number  of  broken  appointments  between  mistress  and  eligible 
maid,  perhaps  finally  a  placement.  A  few  days  later,  more  telephoning: 
" Katie  didn't  come  home  last  night,"  or  " Katie  never  gets  up  in  time 
for  breakfast."  Or  perhaps  on  Thursday  evening,  a  dejected  or  agi- 
tated young  girl  comes  to  the  office  with  accounts  of  homesickness, 
laundry  work,  ill-behaved  children,  or  other  unsurmountable  difficulties. 
Too  infrequent  success  has  led  the  Philadelphia  office  to  refuse  to  do 
domestic  placement  unless  there  is  a  special  visitor  from  some  social 
agency  to  make  the  careful  adjustments  which  seem  to  be  necessary. 

Another  greatly  debated  point  among  placement  workers  is  the 
question  of  religion  and  nationality.  There  are  some  offices  discussing 
right  now  whether  it  is  just  and  democratic  to  include  these  items  on  the 
registration  card.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  a  kindness  to  refer  applicants 
to  positions  without  ascertaining  these  facts,  as  long  as  there  are  some 
employers,  even  Jewish  employers,  who  will  not  engage  Jewish  employees, 
as  long  as  there  are  only  certain  positions  open  to  colored  people, 
and  some  localities  and  establishments  where  Polish,  Italians,  or  others 
are  not  employed?  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  these  questions  bluntly. 
Frequently  the  place  of  birth  or  the  type  of  school  attended  indicates  the 
religion  or  nationality  without  discussion.  Certainly  both  registration 
card  and  employer's  order  card  should  be  the  confidential  information  of 
the  placement  office  and  should  contain  whatever  is  necessary  for  the 
considerate  treatment  of  both  employer  and  applicant. 

And  what  about  the  girl  who  reports  that  her  employer  has  tried  to 
kiss  her?  Has  the  placement  office  any  responsibility  there?  It  might 
be  a  simple  thing  to  blacklist  that  establishment  or  department,  but  this 
might  not  be  a  scientific  method.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  call  in 
to  the  evening  office  hour  other  girls  who  have  been  placed  in  the  same 
department,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  met  with  similar 
experiences  or  whether  this  girl  is  possibly  known  to  be  somewhat  "silly" 
or  passing  through  a  stage  of  emotional  excursions. 
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Occasionally  the  placement  office  finds  itself  maneuvered  into  a 
position  of  coming  between  father  and  child.  Sometimes  it  is  the  child, 
sometimes  the  parent  who  wants  protection.  Not  long  ago  a  stocky 
Italian  father  spent  an  agitated  hour  in  a  placement  office:  "Ain't  I 
he's  father?  Can't  I  lick  him?  But  he  hit  back, — he  strong  boy." 
The  youth  had  left  home  because  of  constant  misunderstandings  and 
the  father  wanted  the  employment  counselor  to  tell  the  boy  to  come  home, 
" admit"  he  is  "his  father  and  obey"  him. 

Similarly  a  girl  began  crying  in  the  employment  office,  saying  her 
father  would  beat  her  black  and  blue  if  she  did  not  come  home  with 
a  job  that  day. 

All  of  this  seems  a  far  cry  from  vocational  guidance  and  placement 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  employment  counselor  to  dodge  the 
problem.  It  often  results  in  placement  and  replacement,  a  postponement 
of  any  real  plan  of  occupation,  if  the  counselor  does  not  find  some  girls' 
or  boys'  organization  to  go  into  the  facts  of  the  case  and  interpret  the 
Americanized  generation  to  its  European  parents  and  vice  versa.  The 
real  functions  of  the  placement  office  should  continually  be  kept  in 
mind  and  an  outside  agency  called  for  these  by-products  of  the  place- 
ment problem. 

In  this  connection  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  junior  employ- 
ment office  should  use  the  Social  Service  Exchange  or  whatever  name  is 
given  to  the  confidential  exchange  of  information  which  the  social  agen- 
cies of  the  community  use  in  order  that  they  may  not  duplicate  their 
efforts  or  confuse  the  plans  which  they  are  making  with  the  families  in 
their  care.  It  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  use  this  exchange  as  a 
general  thing  but  occasionally  it  might  be  of  assistance. 

For  instance,  one  day  a  mother  notified  a  placement  office  that  her 
daughter  not  only  had  left  her  place  of  employment  but  had  also  wan- 
dered away  from  home  and  was  thought  to  be  rooming  with  a  "girl- 
friend" in  an  unpleasant  neighborhood.  It  happened  that  the  girl  had 
telephoned  to  the  office  an  hour  earlier  concerning  an  age  certificate  so 
that  her  new  place  of  employment  was  known.  Apparently  here  was 
a  case  where  the  mother  alone  could  not  interest  her  daughter  in  enough 
wholesome  activities  to  keep  her  at  home.  The  situation  needed  special 
attention.  What  was  the  placement  worker  to  do?  It  did  not  seem 
likely  that  either  the  girl  or  her  mother  were  known  to  any  social 
agency,  yet  the  Exchange  was  tried.  Three  agencies  knew  the  family, 
in  one  of  which  was  a  visiting  teacher  in  their  neighborhood.  It  did  not 
take  long  for  the  visiting  teacher  to  reach  the  girl's  new  place  of  employ- 
ment and  persuade  her  to  give  up  the  boarding  place  in  the  questionable 
neighborhood  and  return  home.     It  will  be  a  slower  process  to  interest 
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her  in  other  activities.     Possibly  visiting  teacher,  mother,  and  emplo}'- 
ment  counselor  can  cooperate  in  this. 

A  large  number  of  similar  instances  could  be  cited  where  the  Social 
Service  Exchange  has  saved  time  and  energy  for  the  employment 
counselor  and  has  suggested  cooperation  with  another  agency  which 
rendered  valuable  service  for  the  boy  or  girl. 

Important,  also,  is  the  use  of  the  psychological  clinic  and  the  psychia- 
trist. When  shall  intelligence  tests  be  given?  When  shall  psychopathic 
tendencies  be  detected  and  possibly  corrected?  Most  placement  offices 
have  given  up  the  hope  of  having  time  to  test  every  applicant  who  comes 
in  during  the  course  of  the  week.  In  the  fall  of  1921  representatives  of 
the  psychological  clinic  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  spent  several 
weeks  at  the  Philadelphia  junior  placement  office,  testing  160  applicants 
as  they  came  in  during  that  time.  The  counselors  made  their  own  esti- 
mates of  the  intelligence  and  ability  of  these  same  young  people  and, 
later,  in  comparing  the  two  sets  of  results  it  was  found  that  they  corre- 
lated rather  closely.  However,  there  was  enough  disagreement  to  show 
that  there  are  situations  which  should  be  explored  somewhat  further. 

Frequently  the  placement  worker  feels,  "  What's  the  use?  If  they  tell 
me  he's  'dull  normal/  I'll  have  to  find  a  job  for  him  at  any  rate."  It 
was  just  such  a  boy  who  had  been  placed  several  times  without  particular 
success  by  an  employment  counselor.  The  most  recent  placement  had 
seemed  to  be  well  chosen.  The  position  offered  sufficient  activity 
and  did  not  require  much  intelligence.  It  was  a  factory  well  known  to 
the  placement  office.  Yet  the  boy  reappeared  one  Monday  morning. 
Fired  again !  This  time  he  was  given  a  test .  As  was  expected,  his  reason- 
ing was  rather  poor  but,  more  than  that,  his  memory  span  for  digits  was 
very  poor.  It  was  learned  afterwards  that  this  particular  position, 
among  other  things,  required  him  to  pile  up  boxes,  count  them  and 
remember  them  to  some  extent.  If  those  particular  facts  had  been 
known  about  the  boy  and  the  job,  the  placement  would  not  have  been 
made.  This,  however,  means  very  detailed  work  and,  again,  is  merely 
an  instance  where  the  test  aids  in  a  certain  amount  of  elimination. 
Tests  can  be  used,  of  course,  in  convincing  an  employer  that  an  appli- 
cant who  may  not  make  a  good  first  impression  is  nevertheless  capable  of 
doing  the  work. 

It  is  not  always  a  simple  matter  to  place  the  dull  child  in  the  dull  job. 
Or  possibly  Philadelphia  morons  are  more  temperamental  than  those 
of  other  cities.  This  boy  is  too  large  and  kept  too  well  dressed  by  his 
family  for  employers  to  be  willing  to  put  him  in  the  only  job  he  is  capable 
of  doing.  That  girl  is  so  sensitive  her  feelings  are  always  being  hurt. 
Another  has  aspirations  for  higher  wages  than  she  can  ever  earn  or  she 
objects  to  dirt,  paste,  dust,  and  so  forth.     The  result  is  that  they  trail  in 
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and  out  of  the  placement  office,  despite  the  ingenuity  of  the  employment 
counselor. 

There  is  also  the  boy  who  in  a  rage  fires  a  lampshade  at  his  employer; 
and  another  who  is  released  from  his  position  with  the  confidential  infor- 
mation from  his  employer  that  his  behavior  was  so  indecent  that  he  was 
considered  a  moral  pervert. 

The  placement  worker  must  learn  to  recognize  when  she  has  a  problem 
which  must  first  be  handled  by  the  psychiatrist  or  the  psychologist. 

So  far  we  have  considered  chiefly  the  problems  which  have  to  do  with 
individuals.  Sometimes  these  seem  negligible  compared  with  those 
which  confront  one  in  the  job  world.  Employment  counselors  who 
struggled  through  the  recent  period  of  depression  appreciate  how  awk- 
ward it  is  to  suggest  tryout  courses  in  the  schools,  classes  in  occupational 
information  and  so  forth,  when  no  matter  whether  one  has  decided  to 
become  a  carpenter  or  a  machinist,  one  has  to  take  any  old  routine 
job  that  is  available  when  one  has  to  have  work. 

The  break-down  of  the  apprenticeship  system  also  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  young  worker.  During  the  past  two  years  the  Junior  Employ- 
ment Service  in  Philadelphia  visited  thirty  or  forty  firms  in  each  of  the 
trades  such  as  electrical  work,  machine-shop  work,  wood  pattern  making, 
carpentry,  bricklaying,  plumbing,  heating  and  tin-roofing,  mechanical 
dentistry,  and  watch  repairing,  only  to  find  that  the  number  of  openings 
for  learners,  with  the  exception  of  plumbing,  never  amounted  to  more 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  number  of  skilled  mechanics  employed  in  the 
firms  visited.  Now  that  work  is  more  plentiful  people  are  beginning  to 
worry  about  skilled  mechanics  and  here  and  there  one  finds  an  appren- 
ticeship. This  fall  it  was  possible  for  one  of  the  boys'  employment 
counselors  in  the  Junior  Employment  Service  to  place  practically  all  of 
the  99  seniors  in  the  Industrial  Arts  courses  of  one  of  the  high  schools  on 
the  " two-week  about"  basis  in  electrical  work,  machine  shops,  and  so 
forth.  But  we  are  still  far  from  any  universal  modern  apprenticeship 
scheme. 

Still  more  discouraging  is  the  lack  of  skilled  trades  for  girls.  People 
begin  by  saying  millinery,  dress-making,  shampooing,  but  they  do  not 
get  much  farther.  Hosiery  and  machine  operating  require  considerable 
skill  but  after  a  certain  point  it  is  just  a  matter  of  speeding  up  in  a 
repetitive  process.  In  a  recent  study  of  the  work  of  3,300  continuation 
school  boys  and  girls,  the  work  of  1,352  of  the  girls  was  labelled 
" unskilled."  Twelve  hundred  and  seven  jobs  involved  merely  a  few 
motions.  This  was  the  work  of  girls  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age,  but  many  of  them  are  doing  practically  the  same  work  they 
will  be  doing  two  or  three  years  from  now.  Even  if  a  girl  has  not  the 
funds  or  the  intelligence  to  gain  enough  of  a  high  school  education  to 
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become  a  successful  office  worker,  nurse,  or  the  like,  she  may  have  the 
intelligence  and  the  desire  for  more  self-expression  than  can  be  had 
through  the  job  which  offers  only  two  or  three  motions  all  day  long. 

Surely  it  is  the  task  of  the  schools  and  the  junior  employment  bureaus 
to  help  in  the  gradual  development  of  a  modern  apprenticeship  system 
in  the  skilled  trades,  and  to  encourage  all  forms  of  personnel  work  and 
employee  representation  in  the  community  in  the  interests  of  self- 
expression  and  enjoyment  in  the  various  other  kinds  of  work  which 
must  be  done. 

The  problems  of  the  placement  office  could  be  discussed  indefinitely. 
We  have  not  touched  on  the  difficulties  of  developing  a  technique 
for  making  occupational  studies,  nor  the  method  of  procedure  when  poor 
physical  or  moral  conditions  are  found  to  exist  in  a  factory.  There  are 
also  problems  in  conducting  successful  follow-up  work  with  the  young 
people,  and  in  the  situation  caused  by  the  activities  of  those  business 
colleges  which  urge  girls  to  leave  school  before  they  have  sufficient  educa- 
tional foundation.  So  the  list  continues,  but,  through  it  all,  the  place- 
ment office  must  stick  to  its  main  functions  of  advice  and  information, 
placement  and  employment  supervision,  calling  upon  social  and  health 
agencies,  departments  of  factory  inspection,  employers'  and  employees' 
organizations,  to  cooperate  in  this  service  to  the  young  men  and  young 
women  who  are  entering  the  workaday  world. 

Questions 

1.  Discuss    the    relation   between    " follow-up   work"    and    "employment 
supervision." 

2.  What  function  of  placement  work  is  most  closely  related  to  vocational 
guidance? 

3.  Outline  an  organization  for  placement  such  as  you  believe  is  needed  in 
your  community. 

4.  What  bearing  have  social  and  economic  problems  upon  placement  and 
vocational  guidance? 

5.  Of  what  value  are  intelligence  tests  in  a  placement  organization? 
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B.  FOLLOWING  UP  THE  JUNIOR  WORKER 

By  Dorothea  de  Schweinitz 

Peter  Pan  told  Wendy  that  he  ran  away  the  day  he  was  born  because 
he  heard  his  father  and  mother  discussing  what  he  should  do  when  he 
grew  up.  Many  of  us  wish  we  had  been  as  agile  as  Peter.  Certainly 
every  junior  worker  who  finds  himself  in  the  placement  office  confronted 
with  the  question:  "  What  do  you  want  to  be  doing  when  you  are  twenty- 
one  ?"  wishes  he  could  escape  from  reality  with  such  satisfactory  results 
as  did  the  winsome  boy  from  Never  Never  Land. 

The  fifteen-year-old  lad,  when  questioned  as  to  the  vocation  he  will  be 
following  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  looks  as  if  he  doubted  whether  he 
would  live  long  enough  to  reach  such  an  age  or  possibly  as  if  he  thought 
that  long  before  such  a  time,  another  eclipse  of  the  sun  would  mercifully 
put  an  end  to  this  world  and  its  vain  endeavors.  Even  the  high  school 
graduate  finds  it  difficult  to  face  the  activities  involved  in  securing  a 
position  until  commencement  is  over,  last  words  have  been  said,  and 
possibly  a  few  unoccupied  days  have  followed.  This  unreadiness  to 
look  into  the  future,  the  frequent  absence  of  a  definite  choice,  combined 
with  the  uncertainties  of  any  job,  make  it  necessary  that  the  aims  of 
vocational  guidance  include  assistance  to  individuals  "in  making  progress 
in  occupations."  Through  some  scheme  of  follow-up  work  the  voca- 
tional or  employment  counselor  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  individual 
until  he  is  making  satisfactory  progress  in  the  work  which  he  likes  and 
for  which  he  is  best  suited. 

This  sounds  like  a  reasonable  part  of  a  vocational  guidance  program 
but  no  secure  method  has  been  devised  for  really  thorough  follow-up  of 
the  junior  worker.  As  a  result  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  twenty  junior 
offices  in  this  country  and  in  England  it  was  learned  that  the  most  usual 
way  of  keeping  in  touch  with  those  who  have  used  the  placement  office  is 
through  the  establishment  of  an  evening  office  hour  and  the  issuance 
of  letters  or  postal  cards  inviting  those  who  are  at  work  to  call  to  see  the 
employment  counselor  on  a  specific  evening.  Nine  offices  reported  no 
follow-up  work  of  this  sort  and  eleven  indicated  in  their  responses  a  more 
or  less  systematic  effort  at  follow-up  interviews  through  the  letter  and 
postal  card  invitation.  This  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  six  months  or  a 
year  for  the  first  year  or  two  of  work.  Some  bureaus  drop  the  matter 
after  one  follow-up  during  the  first  months  of  work.  Two  bureaus  keep 
in  touch  with  former  pupils  for  five  years.  Six  offices  enclose  ques- 
tionnaires to  be  returned  in  case  the  person  cannot  call  at  the  office. 
The  following  is  a  sample  of  one  form  of  follow-up  letter : 
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Dear : 


You  are  now  sixteen  years  old  and  can  enter  many  trades  which  are  not 
open  to  children  under  sixteen.  We  would  like  very  much  to  talk  to  you 
about  your  work  to  make  sure  that  you  are  in  a  job  which  will  lead  to 
something. 

Come  in  to  see  us.  You  do  not  have  to  take  time  off  from  your  work,  as 
we  are  open  from  5  to  7.30  every  Wednesday  evening,  especially  to  advise 
with  boys  and  girls  who  are  working. 

If,  by  any  chance,  you  are  not  working,  call  any  day  between  9  and  12. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Counselor. 

The  response  to  these  invitations  varies  with  industrial  conditions, 
with  the  type  of  worker,  and  with  the  length  of  time  the  person  has  been 
at  work.  Seven  offices  reported  a  response  varying  from  22  to  100  per 
cent  but  the  majority  of  offices  can  expect  a  visit  or  letter  from  about 
30  or  40  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  invited  to  return. 
The  report  from  the  British  Juvenile  Labor  Exchanges  estimates  that 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  invited  really  come  to  the  "Open 
Evening,"  a  slightly  higher  proportion  if  it  has  been  advertised  that  the 
office  will  serve  tea!  According  to  the  figures  of  the  Philadelphia  office 
over  a  period  of  four  years  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  boys  than  girls 
respond  to  the  follow-up  request. 

No  office  seems  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  the  60  or  70  per  cent  who 
do  not  use  this  opportunity  to  profit  by  a  series  of  follow-up  interviews 
after  they  have  been  placed  at  work.  England  refers  to  Special  Home 
Visitors  in  connection  with  "  difficult  cases." 

Such  studies  as  the  one  made  by  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Cincinnati 
kept  in  touch  with  every  one  of  700  children  for  four  years  and  that  of 
"The  Working  Children  of  Boston"  made  by  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau  succeeded  in  getting  responses  from  328  young  people  of  the  823 
boys  and  girls  who  had  been  interviewed  four  years  previously. 

In  each  of  these  instances  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  primarily  to 
secure  some  much  needed  facts  in  regard  to  children  who  go  to  work 
and  not  to  assist  these  particular  boys  and  girls  to  make  progress  in  their 
chosen  occupations.  Experience  in  such  concentrated  efforts  furnishes 
information  in  respect  to  the  difficulties  and  the  expense  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  large  groups  of  children. 

One  method  of  follow-up  in  use  in  a  number  of  offices  in  the  interests  of 
a  few  selected  boys  and  girls,  is  likely  to  bring  in  nearly  100  per  cent 
response.  This  might  be  known  as  the  "chronological  card."  At  the 
time  of  the  original  placement  it  is  filed  under  the  month  and  day  the 
next  interview  is  desired.     If  the  counselor  is  uncertain  concerning 
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the  health  of  the  applicant,  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  of  the  occupation, 
the  possibility  of  attendance  at  evening  school  with  the  beginning 
of  the  next  term,  he  need  only  jot  down  on  a  three-by-five  card  the 
name  and  serial  number  of  the  applicant's  card  with  the  data  for  the  next 
interview,  and  the  tickler  system  does  the  rest.  This  method  is  quite 
useful  in  the  office  which  is  not  equipped  to  do  organized  follow-up  work. 
Keeping  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  worker  through  letters  to 
employers  was  reported  by  five  offices,  and  through  visits  to  employers 
by  ten  offices  but  it  was  not  quite  clear  in  all  instances  whether  inquiries 
were  made  with  regard  to  individual  junior  workers  or  whether  these 
letters  or  visits  were  for  general  purposes  of  contact  with  employers. 
The  following  is  a  sample  of  a  " follow-up"  letter  to  the  employer: 

192 

To 


Attention  of 

In  order  to  check  up  on  placements  we  desire  some  information 
on: 

recently  placed  with  you. 

Please  fill  in  answers,  sign  and  return  to  the 

School  Employment  Service 

1.  Is  he  qualified  for  his  position? 

2.  Is  he  satisfactory  as  an  employee? 

3.  What  is  his  attitude  toward  his  work? 

4.  Has  he  capacity  for  advancement  in  your  organization? 


If  Not  Satisfactory 

5.  Would  you  like  us  to  place  him  elsewhere? 

6.  What  line  of  work  would  you  suggest  for  him? 

7.  Please  state  why  he  is  not  making  good 

Reported  by 

For  (firm) 

Remarks: 

The  Boston  Placement  Bureau,  the  British  Juvenile  Labor  Exchanges, 
and  the  Vocational  Service  for  Juniors  of  New  York  City  reported  visits 
one  month,  three  months,  and  six  months  after  placement,  respectively, 
in  the  interests  of  individuals.  But,  as  Boston  warned  us  in  that  interest- 
ing " Boston  Number"  of  The  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  "the  same  reply  an  old-time  employer  made  to  the  query, 
'How  can  the  schools  be  of  service  to  you?'  'By  staying  away  and 
giving  me  a  chance  to  run  my  business  for  one  week,  uninterrupted/  " 
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So  much  for  method.  What  does  it  aim  to  accomplish?  Practically 
all  of  the  bureaus  agreed  that  there  were  four  main  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  the  junior  worker — health  and  recreation,  the  family 
situation,  further  education,  and,  above  all,  suitable  work.  Matters  of 
health  and  recreation  must  of  course  be  incidental  to  the  main  function 
of  an  employment  service,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  many 
bureaus  mention  that  the  young  worker  cannot  be  successful  unless 
good  health  is  assumed  and  sufficient  recreation  is  there  to  tide  over  that 
period  during  which  the  carefree  school  boy  or  girl  is  expected  to  become 
a  sensible,  steady,  tiresome  adult.  During  the  course  of  an  informal 
follow-up  interview  the  conversation  falls  easily  upon  personal  matters. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  the  bureaus  referred  to  the  use  of  hospitals, 
health  and  recreation  centers,  and  clubs  of  all  kinds,  in  connection  with 
those  boys  and  girls  who  seemed  to  need  special  attention. 

The  same  interview  also  brings  out  information  concerning  the  family 
situation  which  might  alter  the  plan  of  the  junior  worker.  The  father 
who  was  sick  in  the  hospital  at  the  time  when  the  boy  left  school,  might 
a  few  months  later  be  well  and  restored  to  his  job.  Possibly  the  boy 
could  then  return  to  school  or  at  least  afford  to  take  some  special 
course  of  training.  If  on  the  other  hand  family  conditions  had  grown 
so  acute  that  the  youthful  worker  is  breaking  under  the  responsibility, 
some  family  agency  is  called  in  to  restore  courage  and  offer  assistance. 
These,  of  course,  are  the  occasional  instances  which  come  to  light  during 
the  follow-up  interview. 

Practically  every  office  reported  an  emphasis  on  further  education  as 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  follow-up  work.     A  survey  of  the  commu- 
nity's resources  in  regard  to  vocational  (and  cultural)  training,  espe- 
cially evening  classes,  is  essential  for  this  work.     One  junior  service 
listed  requests  for  information  on  forty  different  kinds  of  training  courses. 
The  list  included  such  subjects  as  dressmaking,  secretarial  work,  public 
speaking,  type  setting,  editorial  work,  psychology,  and  hairdressing  for 
girls;  and  such  courses  as  sign-painting,  electrical  work,  cartooning, 
plumbing,  mechanical  dentistry,  and  pharmacy  for  boys.     Very  sig- 
nificant was  a  note  from  a  boy  who  was  learning  "knitting"  in  a  hosier}' 
mill  and  who  "  would  like  to  take  up  general  education."     This  phase  of 
assistance  in  follow-up  work  seems  very  worth  while.     It  is  impossible 
to  give  all  of  this  information  during  the  initial  interview  at  the  time 
of  placement  when,  on  the  whole,  boys  and  girls  are  still  refusing  to  grow 
up.     Later  on,  when  they  see  themselves  surviving  year  after  year  and 
developing  new  interests,  this  help  is  greatly  desired.     As  one  girl  wrote, 
"I  certainly  do  appreciate  your  telling  me  about  this  evening  high  as  I 
intended  to  attend  but  did  not  know  how  to  get  started;"  and  another, 
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"I  was  ready  to  start  at  night  school  but  my  father  died  and  that  put 
everything  out  of  my  head." 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  one  questionnaire  which  is  enclosed  with  a 
follow-up  letter  and  brings  in  considerable  inquiry  about  further 
education. 

A  Follow-up  Questionnaire 


What  is  your  name? 

What  is  your  address? 

If  you  are  working  please  write  the  name  and  address  of  your  employer: 


How  many  months  have  you  been  working  for  this  firm? 

How  much  money  are  you  earning  now  ?  •$....      Your  beginning  wage?  $.  . 

Are  you  learning  a  trade  ? 

What  kind  of  a  job  would  you  like  best  of  all? 


State  whether  you  have  attended  any  school  during  the  past  year.  Evening 
or  Day  ? 

Name  of  School 

Subjects :....... 

In  what  studies  are  you  particularly  interested? 

If  you  have  any  questions  in  regard  to  studies  or  jobs,  write  them  here: 


Probably  the  most  important  matter  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  follow-up  is  the  work  itself.  After  the  first  impact  with  work 
Peter,  alas,  begins  to  grow  up.  Interests  develop,  a  point  of  view 
emerges.  Questions  arise,  and — where  is  that  person  who  sent  him  to 
his  first  job?  What  was  that  talk  about  vocations  in  school?  Then 
comes  the  letter  from  the  placement  office.  The  interview  which  results 
not  only  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  junior  worker  to  ask  the  many 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  his  mind  but  also  makes  it  possible  for 
the  counselor  to  ascertain  whether  the  wages,  hours,  physical  or  mental 
strain,  and  type  of  work  are  appropriate  to  the  strength  and  ability  of 
the  boy  or  girl.  Not  every  boy  is  as  sure  of  his  plans  as  the  one  who 
wrote,  "I  would  like  to  be  a  bricklaire  and  I  like  it  very  much  and  I 
don't  like  no  other  jobs  that  is  the  only  one  I  like."  More  of  the  girls 
and  boys  are  in  the  vague  state  of  mind  indicated  by  the  one  who  wrote, 
"  What  kind  of  a  trade  would  be  good  for  a  girl?" 
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The  growing-up  process  is  sometimes  indicated  by  a  desire  for  a  change 
in  position.  Four  boys  at  errand  work  wanted  to  take  up  printing, 
mechanical  work,  electrical  work,  and  automobile  mechanics,  respec- 
tively. One  boy  who  already  was  a  knitter's  apprentice  wanted  to 
change  to  work  in  a  machine  shop.  Another,  an  operator  on  men's 
coats,  inquired  about  photo-engraving.  Some  of  these  inquiries  may 
represent  passing  fancies.  All  the  more  important  is  it  that  there  be 
such  a  continuous  service  as  is  offered  by  the  junior  employment  bureau 
with  its  evening  office  hour.  Frequently  a  change  of  job  can  be  secured 
within  the  firm  where  the  junior  worker  is  employed  or  possibly  assur- 
ances obtained  that  the  superintendent  has  a  promotion  in  mind  and 
is  not  unmindful  of  the  future  of  this  employee.  The  attention  which  is 
being  given  to  follow-up  work  by  personnel  departments  in  industry 
will  greatly  aid  in  the  success  of  the  school  follow-up  program. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  follow-up,  then,  is  the  assistance  and  encour- 
agement of  the  individual  who  has  gone  to  work,  but  the  by-products  of 
this  undertaking  are  very  valuable.  One  trade  school  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  work  experience  of  its  graduates  for  five  years  after  placement. 
A  check-up  on  the  curriculum  can  be  made  in  this  way.  Both  academic 
and  industrial  courses  might  profit  by  comments  such  as  this  high  school 
graduate  wrote  in  response  to  a  request  for  suggestions: 

"I  would  suggest  that  more  stress  be  laid  upon  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trig. 

"I  know  that  of  Algebra  in  particular  I  always  had  an  idea  it  was 
only  'invented'  in  order  to  make  us  think. 

"I  never  knew  that  it  had  such  a  wide  practical  application  in  electri- 
cal work,  as  I  have  since  found  out." 

Another  important  by-product  of  this  work  is  the  constant  touch  with 
firms  through  information  brought  in  during  evening  office  hours. 
Occasionally  unfortunate  physical  conditions  are  reported  which  can  be 
remedied  when  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  management  by  the 
state  department  of  factory  inspection. 

A  sufficient  number  of  interviews  with  junior  workers  can  frequently 
serve  as  a  check-up  on  what  the  counselor  learned  from  the  employer 
during  a  visit  to  the  plant.  Wages,  promotion  policies,  the  general 
attitude  of  the  management  towards  employees,  are  reflected  if  the 
counselor  is  careful  in  the  analysis  of  each  situation.  The  content  of 
the  jobs  is  also  made  more  clear  than  the  description  given  during  the 
telephone  conversation  when  the  employer  put  in  an  application  for  a 
worker.  To  quote  again  from  that  excellent  article  on  " Follow-up"  in 
the  Boston  number  of  The  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine: 

"When,  therefore,  a  call  comes  in  for  a  bookkeeper  for  this  firm,  time 
and  effort  is  saved  because  members  of  the  staff  know  that  only  a 
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billing  clerk  is  desired,  that  all  progress  follows  the  rule  of  seniority, 
that  salary  increases  are  based  on  a  definite  schedule,  and  that  a  girl 
overflowing  with  initiative  is  made  to  keep  the  lockstep  of  her  less  gifted 
fellow  workers. " 

Frequently,  in  the  follow-up  interview,  the  counselor  finds  that  Peter 
not  only  has  grown  up  and  developed  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  his 
own  future  but  has  taken  upon  his  shoulders  the  cares  and  the  prestige 
of  the  business  house  where  he  is  employed — "one  of  the  finest  firms  of 
this  kind  in  the  country,"  he  explains.  Occasionally  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  to  a  less  satisfied  Peter  some  of  the  problems  of 
management.  Likewise  Peter  must  be  interpreted  to  the  employer 
who,  in  the  stress  of  the  business  struggle,  has  forgotten  what  agro wing- 
up"  is  like. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  problems  connected  with  follow-up  work 
is  the  problem  of  the  employer  who  does  not  feel  the  purpose  of  it. 
One  office  writes:  "Some  employers  have  criticized  our  letter  to  those 
who  have  become  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  an  invitation  to  young  people  to 
become  dissatisfied.  We  find  that  we  can  stabilize  the  restless  quite 
as  often  as  vice  versa."  It  is  very  possibly  true  that  junior  employ- 
ment offices  more  often  help  the  young  person  to  understand  his  job 
than  to  urge  him  to  change  to  something  else.  However,  in  some 
instances,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  future  of  the  junior  worker  to  help  him 
find  the  work  which  he  likes  and  the  field  which  calls  on  his  best  ability. 

The  correspondent  from  the  British  Juvenile  Labor  Exchanges  writes 
in  this  connection: 

"Where  employment  is  unsuitable,  efforts  are  made  to  assist  the 
young  people  to  obtain  other  employment  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers. 
By  tactfully  approaching  employers  in  the  matter,  changes  of  this  nature 
can  usually  be  carried  out  with  his  cooperation  and  consent." 

Other  responses  to  this  question  were: 

"To  rectify  working  conditions,  to  advise  applicant  to  talk  frankly 
with  employer  about  changing  to  another  firm  and  at  least  give  the 
employer  a  chance  to  increase  the  wage  and  keep  him  if  he  is  worth  it,  or 
to  have  the  proper  amount  of  time  in  which  to  obtain  another  worker." 

"Frank  and  open  dealing  with  both  releasing  and  receiving  employer. 
Direct  reference  between  employers  arranged." 

"We  never  hesitate  to  suggest  a  change  if  it  is  to  the  child's  best 
interest.     We  are  always  very  frank  with  the  employer,  however." 

"Conference  with  employer  first." 

Most  of  these  replies  indicate  that  such  arrangements  take  time  and 
also  courage  to  approach  an  unpleasant  subject.  With  the  growth  of 
well  organized  personnel  departments  in  industry  this  difficulty  will 
diminish.     Emphasis  in  personnel  follow-up  is  laid  not  only  on  the  need 
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for  the  worker  making  good  on  the  job  but  also  on  the  necessity  of  his 
functioning  at  his  best  for  himself. 

The  other  great  question  in  connection  with  follow-up  is  the  item  of 
expense  in  relation  to  the  small  response  numerically  from  those  who 
receive  the  follow-up  communication.  Is  it  worth  while?  There  was 
universal  accord  in  response  to  this  question.  Every  office  engaged  in 
follow-up  work  felt  that  it  was  essential.  One  bureau  estimated  that  it 
spends  about  $210  a  year,  not  counting  the  time  of  the  clerks  and 
counselors  who  included  this  as  part  of  their  regular  work.  Two 
thousand  notices  are  sent  but  there  is  not  an  exact  record  as  to  the 
number  of  responses.  Another  bureau  (with  four  offices)  estimates 
an  expense  of  $350  last  year.  Notices  were  sent  to  about  5,500  young 
people  and  1,256  responded.  This  response  was  low  because  of  changes 
in  location  of  offices  and  because  of  the  fact  that  invitations  were  sent 
to  numerous  young  people  who  had  not  used  the  bureau  for  placement 
purposes.  This  averages  not  quite  twenty-eight  cents  a  person,  which 
does  not  seem  high  when  one  considers  that  those  who  respond  are 
usually  just  the  ones  who  wish  some  kind  of  advice.  No  inexpensive 
plan  seems  to  have  been  devised  whereby  every  person  can  be  reached 
with  a  follow-up  interview  so  we  must  evaluate  the  work  in  relation  to 
the  service  rendered  to  those  who,  because  they  respond,  seem  to  need 
it  most  and  in  relation  to  the  service  rendered  by  those  who,  because  of 
their  interest  in  the  bureau,  come  in  to  report  on  their  work  experience. 
To  cite  again  the  British  Juvenile  Labor  Exchanges,  "it  is  only  by 
means  of  following  up  'placings '  effected  that  Juvenile  Advisory  Com- 
mittees can  form  a  reliable  opinion  of  the  success,  or  otherwise,  of  their 
activities.  The  information  obtained  in  the  course  of  industrial  super- 
vision is  also  of  use  in  educating  the  members  of  the  Committee  so  that 
they  may,  with  confidence  and  authority,  give  advice  to  young  people 
who  seek  their  assistance  in  the  selection  of  a  career." 

Follow-up  work,  then,  faces  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Peters,  and  the 
Wendys,  too,  do  grow  up.  But  they  do  not  do  it  all  at  once  Their  first 
impression  of  the  world  at  work  may  be  likened  to  William  James's 
description  of  the  infant's  first  awareness  of  the  world,  a  "big,  blooming, 
buzzing  confusion."  Wages,  hours,  bosses,  interesting  work,  fatigue, 
monotony,  no  work,  more  education — unformed  ideas  in  regard  to  these 
matters  pass  through  their  minds  in  kaleidoscopic  fashion.  Again  and 
again  emerge  a  developing  work  interest,  a  sense  of  emancipation,  the 
mating  instinct,  the  desire  for  success.  The  counselor  seems  to  under- 
stand. Covering  up  the  mechanical  follow-up  devices  we  have 
discussed,  he  helps  Peter  to  face  the  fact  of  becoming  twenty-one.  He 
helps  him  to  make  progress  in  an  occupation  which  suits  his  ability  and 
which  he  will  enjoy  when  he  has  grown  up. 
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Questions 

1.  Discuss  the  relation  of  the  work  of  the  vocational  counselor  to  that  of 
the  employment  counselor. 

2.  Why  should  the  follow-up  of  the  junior  worker  be  a  difficult  part  of  the 
vocational  guidance  program? 

3.  How  often  and  how  long  do  you  believe  the  junior  worker  should  be 
" followed  up?"     Is  there  any  danger  of  too  much  follow-up? 

4.  "The  main  purpose  of  the  follow-up  is  the  assistance  and  encouragement 
of  the  individual  who  has  gone  to  work,  but  the  by-products  of  this  under- 
taking are  very  valuable."     Discuss  what  is  meant  by  " by-products." 

5.  Give  any  suggestions  you  may  have  for  overcoming  the  employers' 
objections  to  follow-up  work. 

6.  Do  you  believe  the  expense  of  follow-up  is  worth  while? 


s 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  CENTRALIZED  JUNIOR  PLACEMENT  OFFICE  AS  AN 
AID  TO  THE  EMPLOYER 

By  James  H.  Greene1 

The  modern  successful  employer,  whether  he  be  manufacturer,  whole- 
saler, retailer,  or  professional  man,  whether  he  be  a  producer  or  entre- 
preneur of  commodities  or  services,  has  but  one  ideal,  and  that  is — 
SERVICE.  To  realize  this  ideal  he  has  learned  that  he  must  consider 
two  groups  of  individuals,  the  community  in  which  he  labors  and  the 
fellow  workers  who  make  this  service  possible.  Laying  aside  all 
altruistic  considerations,  it  can  be  demonstrated  on  a  strictly  dollars 
and  cents  basis  that  service  pays  and  that  the  organization  which  gives 
the  best  service  is  the  one  which  has  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
its  community,  and  this  in  turn  is  due  to  an  intelligent,  loyal  group  of 
workers,  who  have  been  made  so  by  selection  and  proper  training.  His 
community  gets  its  opinion  of  him  in  large  part  from  his  employees. 
He  has  learned  the  value  of  featuring  the  human  side  of  his  business  in 
his  publicity, — in  short,  he  has  learned  that  his  employees  are  his 
biggest  asset.  This  will  not  show  in  his  balance  sheets  or  inventories, 
but  he  knows  that  whereas  a  stock  of  merchandise  may  be  replaced 
in  thirty  to  ninety  days,  it  would  take  much  longer  to  replace  an 
organization. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  modern  business  is  the  securing  of 
people  who  can  be  trained  and  developed.  The  old  theory  was  to 
secure  so-called  experienced  people  from  competitors  or  smaller  con- 
cerns. This  has  been  largely  abandoned  for  two  reasons:  first,  the 
visible  supply  has  decreased,  and,  second,  it  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated that  it  pays  to  bring  in  young  people  with  a  proper  educational 
foundation  and  train  them.  Such  employees  are  more  teachable  and 
can  learn  new  methods  and  policies  more  readily.  If  properly  handled 
in  the  way  of  advancement,  they  will  stay  with  the  organization.  Such 
promotion  from  within  makes  for  morale  in  the  organization.  Theoreti- 
cally, an  organization  with  such  a  policy  expects  to  hire  only  employees 
for  the  lowest  positions. 

1  Director,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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With  this  viewpoint  the  employer  turned  to  the  largest  source  of 
supply,  the  public  schools.  In  many  instances  he  was  prompted  by  an 
altruistic  motive  of  helping  the  schools  with  their  problem  of  getting 
young  people  started  on  a  life  career.  His  reception  was  varied.  He 
found  few  educators  who  could  talk  his  language.  Many  of  them,  with 
college  as  an  ultimate  goal  for  every  child  in  mind,  looked  at  him 
askance.  Young  people  unsuited  to  his  business  were  sent  to  him. 
With  the  growth  of  the  vocational  guidance  movement  this  condition 
was  somewhat  improved;  but  those  of  you  who  were  pioneers  in  this 
movement  know  something  of  the  struggles  you  experienced  with  your 
own  colleagues,  who  felt  that  you  were  selling  their  charges  into  bond- 
age. You  have  done  much  to  overcome  this  situation,  but  it  still 
exists  in  certain  quarters.  Recently  the  head  of  a  large  organization 
told  me  of  his  fruitless  efforts  to  establish  a  central  college  placement 
bureau.     It  was  blocked  by  the  colleges  themselves. 

The  situation  has  been  further  improved  by  the  invasion  of  the  ranks 
of  business  by  the  college  man.  He  has  a  wholesome  respect  for  educa- 
tion and  has  been  able  to  get  closer  to  school  people.  The  development 
of  personnel  work  and  the  application  of  educational  methods  in  business 
situations  have  also  tended  to  bring  schools  and  business  closer  together. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  still  a  gap.  To  the  business  man  the  schools  con- 
sist of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  young  Americans.  Where  he  has  had 
faith  in  public  school  institutions,  he  has  expected  to  press  a  button  as  he 
does  in  his  office  and,  presto,  have  appear  just  the  person  he  wants. 
Naturally  he  has  been  disappointed  in  a  large  per  cent  of  the  cases. 
In  few  cases  does  he  have  the  inclination  or  the  means  to  weed  them  out 
and  select  those  who  are  suitable  for  his  business.  He  has  read  much 
of  vocational  guidance,  but  investigation  convinces  him  that  for  his  pur- 
poses it  does  not  send  him  the  people  he  needs  and  who  need  him.  Not 
being  able  to  distinguish  between  guidance  and  placement,  he  condemns 
the  former.  This  has  resulted  in  the  periodic  outbreaks  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  public  schools  and  the  charge  that  they  are  sending  out  young 
people  who  cannot  add  up  a  column  of  figures  correctly.  The  schools 
have  not  been  to  blame;  the  business  man  simply  got  the  wrong  people. 

The  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  in  general  equipped  to  help 
him  in  this  problem.  Their  knowledge  of  his  business  and  its  oppor- 
tunities must  necessarily  be  superficial.  They  have  on  several  occasions 
been  called  severely  to  account  for  not  attending  to  their  chief  business, 
which  is  preparing  young  people  for  life  and  not  for  a  particular  business. 

What  has  been  needed  is  a  liaison  office,  which  will  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  commerce  and  industry  on  the 
other.  The  schools  need  an  agency  which  will  follow  up  their  guidance 
work,  and  help  to  put  its  results  to  practical  use.     It  must  be  admitted 
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that  the  home  quite  generally  has  failed  in  this  respect.  Fathers  and 
mothers  today  are  either  too  ignorant,  which  is  not  surprising  in  this  age 
of  commercial  strife  and  specialization,  or  too  lazy,  owing  to  the  social 
whirl,  to  help  Johnnie  or  Maggie  get  a  job.  In  many  cases  where  they 
do,  it  is  the  wrong  job.  Furthermore,  the  school  needs  to  have  business 
situations  translated  into  educational  terms  and  brought  back  to  it 
by  some  agency  that  can  intelligently  understand  the  problems  of  both 
business  and  education.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  an  overworked  teacher  at  the  fag-end  of  a  strenuous 
day. 

The  business  man,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  to  have  someone  relieve 
him  of  the  job  of  telling  young  people  what  they  should  do  in  order  to  be 
successful.  In  many  cases  it  may  cause  him  a  twinge  of  pride  to  be  told 
this,  and  it  may  shoot  holes  through  many  a  cleverly  penned  article  in 
the  American  Magazine.  But  the  cold,  bare  fact  is  that  after  he  has 
gazed  across  his  mahogany  at  the  young  aspirant  who  is  waiting  to  drink 
in  avidly  the  pearls  of  wisdom  which  are  to  drop  from  his  lips,  and  has 
expanded  his  chest  with  pride,  he  is  more  likely  than  not  to  let  fall  some 
moth-eaten  platitudes  which  are  about  as  helpful  as  a  pig  of  iron  to  a 
drowning  man.  Besides,  he  has  not  the  time  to  do  such  an  important 
job,  let  alone  the  ability.  In  his  own  business  he  has  specialists.  He 
tells  them  what  he  wants  to  accomplish  and  they  work  out  the  details. 
No,  what  is  needed  is  an  agency  that  can  study  his  business,  its  require- 
ments and  its  opportunities;  that  knows  the  educational  and  personal 
history  of  the  young  man  or  woman ;  that  can  determine,  as  scientifically 
as  present-day  knowledge  and  experience  permit,  the  probability  of 
success  in  the  business  in  question,  and  place  the  individual  in  the  job. 
Such  an  agency  must  establish  itself  in  the  confidence  of  the  busi- 
ness man  and  the  school.  Some  large  institutions  have  employment 
bureaus  which  are  capable  of  doing  this,  but  the  demands  made  upon 
them  in  the  industry  itself  interfere  with  their  doing  a  thoroughgoing 
piece  of  work. 

Pittsburgh,  with  its  pardonable  feeling  that  it  does  things  as  well  as,  if 
not  a  little  better  than,  other  cities,  believes  that  its  Junior  Employment 
Service  has  solved  for  it  the  problem  I  have  tried  to  present.  Workshop 
of  the  world  as  it  is,  with  a  heterogeneous  population,  with  a  job  scale  as 
wide  as  any  community,  with  a  fluctuating  labor  demand,  it  has  a  tre- 
mendous employment  problem.  To  meet  this  problem  it  has  a  school 
system,  particularly  along  sound  vocational  lines,  second  to  none  in  the 
country.  It  has  a  well-organized  group  of  vocational  advisers,  industrial 
teachers  and  leaders,  employment  managers  and  business  executives, 
welded  into  the  Pittsburgh  Personnel  Association.  Educational  and 
personnel  problems  and  requirements  have  been  well  worked  out. 
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When  Mr.  Stark,  Miss  Loeffler,  and  Mr.  Rossier  came  on  the  scene 
they  found  their  contacts  established,  waiting  to  be  developed.  Per- 
sonal experience  coupled  with  impressions  from  conversations  with 
business  men  and  comments  in  meetings  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Pitts- 
burgh Junior  Employment  Service  is  rendering  a  real  service  to  Pitts- 
burgh employers.  To  measure  the  degree  to  which  they  have  succeeded 
from  the  employers'  viewpoint  is  not  an  easy  task.  In  order  to  give 
some  quantitative  evaluation  of  this  service,  a  questionnaire  was  sent 
out  to  about  twenty-five  clients  of  this  service.  Replies  were  received 
from  seventeen,  which  in  itself  is  an  indication  of  the  interest  in  this  serv- 
ice, as  all  of  you  who  have  had  experience  with  questionnaires  will 
testify.     The  employers  who  made  returns  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Public  Service  Corporations 2 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies 1 

Steel  Plants 4 

Department  Stores 1 

Bureau  of  Mines 1 

Printers 1 

Industrial  Instruments 1 

Banks 3 

Auto  Co 1 

Aluminum  Co 1 

Miscellaneous 1 

17 

The  questionnaire  read  as  follows: 

1.  What  justification  is  there  for  a  Junior  Employment  Office,  such  as  is 
conducted  by  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Rossier,  and  Miss  Loeffler? 

2.  Is  there  a  dollars  and  cents  value  to  an  employer  in  receiving  applicants 
referred  by  such  an  agency? 

3.  What  service  does  this  organization  perform  for  you  which  could  not 
be  performed  by  any  other  existing  agencies?     State  reasons. 

4.  In  your  opinion  how  well  has  this  service  been  performed?  State  any 
criticisms. 

5.  Give  any  available  data  which  will  show  the  extent  to  which  you 
have  used  this  service  and  the  results  you  have  obtained,  such  as: 

(a)  Number  of  applicants  referred  and  accepted  during  a  given  period  of 
time. 

(b)  Period  of  time  they  have  remained  and  general  success. 

6.  Do  you  as  an  employer  feel  that  there  is  a  general  social  value  in 
having  such  an  organization  to  which  young  people  can  come  for  counsel? 

7.  What  suggestions  can  you  make  for  the  improvement  of  this  service? 

A  few  of  the  answers,  typical  of  all  received,  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows: 
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I  would  class  it  as  a  part  of  " schooling"  to  get  the  boy  or  girl  connected 
with  the  right  job. 

Supplies  a  means  whereby  the  schools  can  continue  their  interest  to  the 
extent  of  properly  placing  the  pupil  in  some  reputable  calling. 

There  is  a  benefit  to  the  applicant,  as  it  acquaints  young  people  direct 
from  schools  with  customs  and  discipline,  besides  giving  confidence  and 
encouragement.  An  accurate  record  of  the  applicant  is  kept  for  future 
reference  and  a  personal  interest  is  taken  in  the  applicant. 

About  fifty  referred  to  us  and  forty  hired. 

The  work  performed  by  this  agency  is  done  without  the  commercial  object 
in  view. 

It  eliminates  employment  agencies,  which  beginners  cannot  afford  to  use. 

The  average  existing  agency  is  more  interested  in  getting  a  job  without 
regard  to  fitness. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  great  social  good  involved  in  placing  young  people 
in  the  right  way  when  they  are  starting  into  business  life. 

Greater  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  work  of  the  office,  in  order  that 
they  might  get  a  larger  field  in  which  to  place  their  applicants  and  thus 
enable  them  to  do  a  finer  and  bigger  work. 

The  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  employment  seekers  makes  such  an 
agency  as  the  Junior  Employment  Office  indispensable  alike  to  the  employees 
and  the  employers.  For  the  employers,  it  saves  time  and  expense  by  fur- 
nishing prospects  both  quickly  and  with  the  " sizing  up"  already  done.  No 
other  existing  agency  that  we  know  of  handles  these  young  people  with  the 
care  and  intelligence  necessary  to  place  them  successfully. 

The  returns  showed  unanimous  approval  of  the  work  of  the  service. 

Questions 

1.  Is  the  author  right  in  his  statement  that  the  home  quite  generally  has 
failed  to  cooperate  with  the  schools  in  their  guidance  work? 

2.  Discuss  the  capacity  of  the  employer  and  of  the  parent  as  guidance  agents. 
In  what  way  could  they  be  more  valuable  than  they  now  are? 

3.  To  what  extent  do  you  believe  a  junior  employment  service  would  solve 
the  guidance  problems  in  your  community? 

4.  Discuss  the   part  the   vocational   guidance   movement   has   played  in 
changing  the  relations  between  schools,  colleges,  and  industry. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

PLACEMENT   BY   NON -PUBLIC   AGENCIES 

By  Mary  H.  Tolman1 

In  1924  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  published  a  report,  which  you 
must  all  know,  on  "  Public  Employment  Offices,"  the  result  of  an 
exhaustive  survey  of  the  public  employment  system,  its  operation, 
merits,  defects,  and  future.  The  study  also,  naturally,  reports  on  the 
work  done  by  non-public  employment  offices,  and  gives  to  these  matters 
an  analysis  which  has  certainly  not  been  equaled  since.  While  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  review  what  has  been  so  well  written,  I  myself 
reread  the  book  to  learn  if  any  startling  changes  had  occurred  within  the 
six  years  since  the  facts  were  gathered,  which  are  evident  to  the  intensely 
interested  though  somewhat  limited  vision  of  an  observer  like  myself. 

You  may  remember  that  Mr.  Bradley  Buell,  writing  in  that  book, 
mentions  a  number  of  kinds  of  non-public  employment  agencies — those 
operated  by  employers'  associations,  boards  of  trade  and  the  like;  Trade 
Union  bureaus;  the  bureau  of  fraternal  or  professional  organizations; 
those  maintained  by  philanthropic  or  social  welfare  organizations; 
and  the  private  fee  charging  agencies.  He  mentions  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  each, — the  employers'  bureau  obviously  operating  with  more 
or  less  partiality  to  the  employer's  point  of  view;  the  Trade  Union 
bureaus  being  active  especially  in  time  of  unemployment  and  not  par- 
ticularly so  when  workers  are  scarce  and,  moreover,  they  limit  their 
interest  to  their  own  membership;  the  professional  organizations  dis- 
tinguished often  by  a  desire  to  uphold  professional  standards,  as  well  as 
engaged  in  making  the  employment  contacts,  which  is  the  usual  business 
of  the  placement  agency;  the  philanthropic  interested  mainly  in  the 
applicant  rather  than  the  employer,  and  serving  usually  those  handi- 
capped in  some  way.  In  his  chapter  on  "The  Case  for  Establishing  a 
Public  Employment  System,"  he  dilates  upon  the  inadequacy  of  non- 
public bureaus  to  do  the  job  for  the  national  best  economic  good.  He 
lists  the  failures  of  private  agencies  to  cover  the  field,  being  interested 
as  they  are  in  special  groups  of  applicants, — the  handicapped,  profes- 
sional,  and  so  on, — leaving  large  groups  untouched  by  their  work; 

1  Director,  Appointment  Bureau,  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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second,  they  are  grouped  in  places  of  special  demand  like  New  York 
City,  Chicago,  Boston,  etc.,  leaving  large  territories  uncovered.  Some 
of  them  too  may  be  charged  with  partiality,  having  the  interest  of  the 
employer  or  of  the  employee  more  at  heart,  and,  last,  that  they  are  not 
well  adapted  to  performing  an  organized  service  on  a  national  scale. 

With  all  of  this  we  must  agree  as  being  quite  as  true  now  as  when  the 
Russell  Sage  survey  was  made.  The  case  for  a  public  employment 
service  is  surely  fully  as  strong  now  as  then,  and  the  impossibility  of 
private  agencies  doing  the  job  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  quite  as  great. 
The  only  difference  in  the  situation  which  I  have  noted  is  that  the 
number  of  private  agencies  has  certainty  increased  tremendously  since 
Mr.  Buell  wrote.  The  scramble  by  agencies  in  any  large  city  in  the 
better  paying  fields  of  placement  work — those  bringing  larger  fees  or 
allowing  placement  at  smaller  expense  per  operation,  like  the  placing  of 
stenographers  or  teachers,  for  instance, — has  grown  alarmingly.  The 
employment  manager  of  a  concern  employing  large  numbers  of  office 
assistants  may  expect  half  a  dozen  calls  during  a  morning  from  energetic, 
hopeful  agencies.  Certainly  the  inadequacy  of  private  agencies  has 
not  changed  since  1920,  except  to  grow  more  hectic  in  the  large  centres 
of  employment. 

Nor  has  the  situation  changed,  I  believe,  with  regard  to  the  need  for 
the  non-public  agencies.  Further  on,  in  this  same  study,  in  the  section 
written  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  King  on  "  Methods  of  Working  with  Groups 
Requiring  Special  Service"  we  find  chapters  written  concerning  the 
placement  of  junior  workers,  handicapped  workers,  immigrants,  negroes 
and  professional  workers.  Mr.  King  says  concerning  the  placement  of 
professional  workers,  "it  is  doubtful  whether  a  government  system 
would  be  justified  in  spending  the  money  that  would  be  required  ade- 
quately to  organize  this  field  of  employment  before  other  groups,  notably 
the  unskilled  and  juniors,  are  cared  for."  So,  in  spite  of  their  inade- 
quacy, the  non-public  bureaus  have,  it  seems  to  me,  several  grounds 
of  justification  for  existence  which  I  intend  to  state  for  you,  although 
these  bureaus  may  eventually  be  quite  rightfully  and  in  accordance 
with  their  own  wishes  absorbed  by  a  public  system.  In  connection  with 
this  actual  wish  on  the  part  of  non-public  bureaus  to  be  absorbed  by  an 
adequate  national  public  service  some  day,  it  is  amusing  to  know  that 
this  wish  is  not  universal  and  in  the  mail  often  comes  such  a  letter  as 
one  I  received  last  week  in  Boston  from  Des  Moines,  which  stated: 
"Privately  owned  bureaus  must  at  once  clean  up  their  business,  or  our 
Government  will  again  come  into  the  field  and  force  them  out."  In 
spite  of  the  cold  shivers  of  apprehension  such  a  statement  induces,  I 
dare  face  you  with  grounds  of  defense  of  our  work.  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  grounds  are  three. 
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First,  there  is  this  very  fact  that  most  non-public  agencies  are  inter- 
ested in  special  groups  of  workers,  allowing  frank  partiality  in  their 
concern, — this  partiality  is  not  perhaps  becoming  in  a  government 
bureau  but  may  be  a  necessary  one  for  the  sake  of  the  handicapped, 
the  old,  etc.,  who  lack  adequate  employment  information  or  the  means 
of  getting  it,  and  who  need,  moreover,  the  services  of  an  agent  to  break 
down  the  employer's  prejudice  by  means  of  honest  and  reasonable 
presentation  of  their  assets,  such  as  they  are.  We  all  know  of  admirable 
organizations  interested  in  placing  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  crippled,  and 
the  old,  and  recently  the  neurotic  or  psychopathic,  a  field  of  work  which 
is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  Boston,  at  least,  where  industry 
has  of  late  taken  much  interest  in  the  subject  of  mental  hygiene. 

Placement  of  professional  workers  may  involve  this  same  partiality 
because  of  the  endeavor  to  develop  or  sustain  professional  standards  of 
work,  as  has  been  observed  by  all  of  you  in  the  administration,  and  the 
discussion  it  has  involved,  of  such  a  bureau  as  that  maintained  by  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  the  National  Committee  on  Visting  Teachers, 
and  others  of  this  kind.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  public  employment  service 
could  do  that. 

As  to  the  placement  of  Juniors.  Is  it  not  true  that  had  not  private 
educational  organizations  interested  themselves  in  this  kind  of  work,  the 
present  concern  with  it  would  be  incalculably  less?  Indeed,  we  have 
public  employment  services  for  juniors  almost  universally  sprung 
from  private  beginnings  and  inheriting  therefrom  most  of  their  methods 
and  ideals.  My  first  point  is,  therefore,  that  private  agencies  can 
do  what  the  public  service  cannot — interest  themselves  with  frank  par- 
tiality in  the  welfare  of  relatively  small  groups  of  workers  to  their 
advantage  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Secondly,  these  bureaus,  being  privately  financed,  can  allow  them- 
selves the  time  and  expense  for  experiments  which  might  be  too  costly, 
because  perhaps  unsuccessful,  or  at  any  rate  not  easily  demonstrably 
successful  enough  to  use  the  public  funds  or  catch  the  public  mind. 
Psychological  testing,  or  the  services  of  a  psychiatrist,  is  an  example 
of  what  I  mean.  For  instance,  at  the  Appointment  Bureau  in  Boston, 
we  have  been  able  to  join  other  social  agencies  in  securing  the  services  of 
a  visiting  psychiatrist,  who  is  available  for  consultation  at  our  office,  in 
those  trying  cases  which  we  have  hitherto  been  forced  to  class  as 
"queer"  or  "difficult"  and  occasionally  place  with  the  feeling  that  they 
will  soon  come  back  with  the  employer's  comment  that  they  "do  not 
get  on  well"  or  seem  dissatisfied.  Efforts  which  we  all  appreciate  to 
make  placement  work  more  accurately  certain  to  redound  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  individual  both  now  and  in  his  future,  and  to  the  efficient 
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functioning  of  the  work  of  the  world,  are  often  clumsy  and  expensive  to 
try  out,  and  so  may  not  be  permissible  in  public  bureaus  until  the  way 
has  been  blazed  by  the  efforts  of  other  agencies. 

Third,  vocational  information  or  guidance  on  a  large  scale  is  not 
usually  within  the  scope  of  the  public  bureau,  although  it  has  certainly 
been  successfully  introduced  into  Junior  Placement  services.  Still,  its 
results  are  too  vague,  not  lending  themselves  to  figures  readily  so  as 
to  be  easily  incorporated  in  a  public  employment  service  program.  If  I 
lead  a  girl  newly  graduated  from  college  through  the  paths  of  self- 
analysis  to  discover  what  she  wants  to  do,  what  she  is  fitted  for,  and 
finally  make  suggestions  for  her  self -placement  which  result  in  her  hap- 
pily securing  a  job,  the  chances  are  against  my  ever  hearing  of  that  out- 
come, and  my  records  show,  only: — one  interview  for  vocational  advice. 
I  therefore  include  vocational  advice  as  a  service  not  rendered  in  the 
public  system,  and  possible  to  the  private  agency,  at  least  until  such 
time  as  the  schools  all  the  way  from  grammar  school  to  college  are 
equipped  to  give  it.     This  is  my  third  defense  of  non-public  bureaus. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  side-stepped  a  discussion  of  those  privately 
owned  bureaus  which  operate  for  a  profit.  There  are  many  excellent 
ones  of  this  variety  in  the  work  of  which  employers  have  great  confi- 
dence, and  for  whose  services  applicants  gladly  pay.  Their  chief  fault 
seems  to  be  in  their  charging  fees  and  it  is  said,  with  justice,  that  the 
fee  to  the  employee  without  charge  to  the  employer  is  an  unfair  burden 
on  the  party  which  can  least  well  pay  it.  Still,  I  have  known  agencies 
which  report  more  appreciation  and  better  cooperation  from  employees 
who  pay  for  the  service  rendered  and  this  has,  indeed,  been  my  own 
experience,  which  comprises  work  in  the  public  employment  service  and 
in  fee  charging  bureaus.  Of  course,  the  reason  why  employees  are 
charged  and  employers  are  not  is  clear, — it  is  the  result  of  that  best 
obeyed  of  laws,  supply  and  demand,  and  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how 
the  situation  differs  from  that  of  fixing  prices  in  any  other  field  of  com- 
merce, except  that  the  service  charges  are  here,  happily,  limited  by  law. 

I  fear  that  I  may  have  poached  on  the  preserves  fenced  off  for  other 
addresses  made  before  you  today,  but  in  presenting  to  you  "  Placement 
by  Non-public  Agencies"  I  have  indulged  myself  in  stating  my  personal 
enthusiasm,  perhaps  disregarding  what  you  have  expected  to  hear. 
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Questions 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  the  author  that  non-public  agencies  can  perform  cer- 
tain services  more  satisfactorily  than  public  employment  offices? 

2.  What  do  you  believe  are  the  main  advantages  of  the  public  employment 
office?     Disadvantages? 

3.  "  Vocational  information  or  guidance  on  a  large  scale  is  not  usually 
within  the  scope  of  the  public  bureau."  Have  the  non-public  agencies 
accomplished  much  along  this  line? 

4.  The  author  says  that  private  bureaus  can  allow  themselves  the  time  and 
expense  for  experiments  which  might  be  too  costly  for  the  public  bureaus. 
Has  the  private  bureau  successfully  demonstrated  this  fact? 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PLACEMENT  OF  HANDICAPS 

By  Melba  Roach  Tippet1 

The  problems  of  placement  of  disabled  persons  in  industry  would  not 
be  different  from  those  to  be  met  in  the  placement  of  the  more  fortunate 
"whole"  fellow  workmen,  were  it  not  for  a  certain  state  of  mind.  This 
state  of  mind  appears  both  in  the  disabled  person  and  the  public,  includ- 
ing family,  friends,  and  his  potential  employer.  This  state  of  mind  is 
very  subtle  and  difficult  to  define,  but  it  exists.  It  must  be  met,  studied, 
coped  with,  and  undermined.  It  is  a  factor  which  challenges  the 
understanding  and  the  evangelistic  and  sales  powers  of  the  placement 
officer.  The  latter  must  counteract  the  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the 
disabled  that  the  loss  of  a  member  of  his  body  is  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  his  future  economic  activity,  that  no  one  has  any  use  for  a  cripple. 
A  "success  mind"  must  early  be  created  in  the  disabled  person  to  take 
the  place  of  "calamity  mind."  He  must  have  help  in  the  injection  or 
restoration  of  faith  in  himself.  He  must  not  lose  his  courage  along  with 
his  leg.  Faith  and  courage  must  precede  any  accomplishment.  Con- 
fidence will  follow.  With  hope,  ambition,  faith,  and  courage,  anything 
is  possible — miracles  can  be  accomplished;  without  them  he  is  the 
prey  of  morbid  thoughts  and  obsessions. 

The  family  of  the  disabled  come  in  too  for  their  share  of  enlightenment. 
They  must  get  behind  a  constructive  program  for  the  injured's  rein- 
statement in  industry.  There  must  not  be  lukewarm  consent  nor 
apprehensive  forebodings,  but  there  must  be  all  the  constructive, 
encouraging  influence  that  they  can  command. 

It  is  not  intended  to  minimize  the  seriousness  of  a  total  disability 
when  one  states  that  a  foot  amputation,  to  one  familiar  with  cripples 
and  their  potential  accomplishments,  seems  a  real  inconvenience  but 
nothing  more.  The  point  is,  that  many  injuries  that  might  be  regarded 
as  terrible  under  unintelligent  handling  in  the  past,  no  longer  remain  so. 
Not  only  the  family,  but  the  general  public  with  whom  the  disabled 
comes  in  contact,  may  and  does  contribute  to  either  the  failure  or 
success  state  of  mind.     We,  the  public,  too  often  express  incredulity 

1  State  Board  of  Vocational  Information,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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as  to  the  possible  usefulness  of  a  disabled  person.  We  again  at  times 
exhibit  a  tendency  of  apparent  will  to  pauperize  many  disabled  persons 
by  contributing  our  pennies  rather  than  our  thoughts  toward  their 
reclamation.  And  then  when  we,  as  the  public,  become  potential 
employers  of  some  of  these  disabled  persons,  we  are  reluctant  to  give 
them  their  chance  to  contribute  their  skill  with  what  they  have  left. 
Mental  attitudes  commonly  direct  the  success  or  failure  of  the  cripple 
in  the  economic  world  as  much  as  his  physical  disability,  and  in  many 
cases  more.  The  cripple  finds  that  the  hardest  things  to  overcome  are 
the  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  us  as  to  his  ability. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  handicapped  persons  are  still  capable 
of  self-support,  despite  those  thwarting  opinions.  The  average  person, 
however,  is  confused  when  he  attempts  to  readjust  himself  in  employ- 
ment. Some  have  rehabilitated  themselves — and  it  was  made  possible 
because  of  their  exceptional  character  and  initiative.  These  charac- 
teristics were  no  doubt,  in  most  such  instances,  inherent  before  the 
injury  and  not  due  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  persons  who  never 
had  any  ambition  or  self-confidence  before  the  injury.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  these  characteristics  will  be  born  because  of,  or  after, 
the  injury. 

It  is  this  last  group  that  will  be  sensitive,  introspective,  and  pessimistic 
because  of  the  consequent  drab  outlook  for  the  future.  This  group 
largely  contains  those  who  have  been  the  square  pegs  in  the  round  holes 
for  reasons  very  possibly  beyond  their  control,  and  likewise  suffering 
from  educational  neglect.  This  is  the  group  that  calls  to  us.  This 
" applying  of  the  brakes"  by  nature  gives  him  the  time  he  has  never  had 
before  to  analyze  himself,  and  it  forcibly  brings  to  the  man's  mind  a 
closer  scrutiny  of  his  talents  and  his  possible  use  of  what  is  left.  We 
must  not  expect  too  much.  Each  person  is  an  individual  with  his  own 
shortcomings  and  aspirations.  All  that  is  possible  for  us  to  do  is  to  give 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  an  equal  chance  to  make  the  contribution 
that  is  in  him. 

However  it  may  be,  I  am  convinced  that  the  factors  that  contribute 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  physically  whole  persons  are  repeated  in 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  physically  disabled.  Bad  home  conditions, 
drink,  lack  of  thrift,  neglected  education,  innate  lack  of  stability,  seldom 
are  contributory  to  success.  If  a  man  succeeds  in  spite  of  these,  it 
would  not  be  so  hard  to  say  that  his  crippled  condition  acted  as  the 
spur.     The  philosophy  that  the  disabled  needs  is  something  like  this: 

1.  The  limits  of  capacity  for  service,  though  disabled,  are  only  those  you 
impose  upon  yourself — your  family  and  friends  notwithstanding.  You  only 
can  say  how  far  you  can  or  cannot  go. 

2.  There  is  no  impossible  in  your  dictionary. 
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3.  You  can  either  get  rid  of  your  disability  or  acquire  a  new  ability  to 
offset  it. 

4.  You  must  help  yourself. 

5.  Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime. 

6.  Success  cannot  be  bought  at  a  cut-rate  store. 

7.  If  you  are  disabled  so  that  you  cannot  return  to  your  former  occupa- 
tion, you  can  be  trained  for  a  new  or  allied  occupation  in  a  trade  in  which 
you  can  become  skilled.     The  demand  for  skilled  labor  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  Employer's  State  of  Mind 

Only  half  the  solution  has  been  made  when  we  correct  the  calamity 
mind  of  the  injured.  The  employer's  mind  must  be  understanding  too. 
We  must  have  real  cooperation  with  him.  He  must  appreciate  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  For  of  what  good  are  theories,  or  trained  handi- 
caps, unless  we  have  the  whole  cooperation  of  the  man  who  has  control 
of  the  job? 

The  compensation  laws  have  required  certain  things  of  an  employer 
when  an  employee  becomes  injured  in  his  services.  When  the  bills 
have  been  paid  and  the  artificial  appliance  provided,  all  legal  responsi- 
bility of  the  employer  has  been  filled.  The  injured  man  is  left  to  seek  his 
own  reemployment  and  make  his  own  readjustment  into  the  industrial 
world.  Compensation  does  not  rehabilitate,  and  the  reason  for  it  has 
been  expressed  by  Doctor  John  R.  Commons  thus:  "Our  compensation 
laws  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  merely  keeping  the  injured  and  his 
family  from  starvation,  rather  than  upon  the  principle  of  replacing 
wage  loss." 

However,  in  my  experience  the  majority  of  employers  go  beyond  their 
legal  responsibility  and  assume  another — a  moral  responsibility — of 
finding  employment  in  their  shops  for  persons  injured  there.  Perhaps 
that  employment  has  been  "just  a  job."  Perhaps  little  thought  was 
given  as  to  the  real  service  that  a  one-armed  man  could  perform  with 
a  bit  of  study,  training,  readjusting;  he  did  the  usual  thing — the  thing 
we  are  all  prone  to  do — letting  outward  appearances  measure  ability. 
This  should  not  be  surprising,  in  that  this  is  all  that  was  ever  attempted 
in  the  problem  of  reemployment  of  the  disabled  until  the  birth  of  the 
rehabilitation  service.  This  is  bringing  thought,  ingenuity,  and  com- 
mon sense  to  work  out  a  practical  scheme  to  make  possible  the  competi- 
tion of  disabled  persons  with  whole  persons  on  a  productive  basis. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  rehabilitation  people  to  help  the  employer  study 
these  perplexing  readjustments,  to  a  realization  that  one-armed  men, 
for  example,  need  not  all  be  gatemen  and  watchmen — that  these  men 
can  produce,  and  earn  the  wage  that  the  job  commands.  They  need 
not  be  classed  as  overhead. 
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During  the  war,  and  still  to  a  degree,  employers  had  salvaging  depart- 
ments. Here  broken  machinery,  imperfect  castings,  discarded  equip- 
ment, was  relegated.  This  material  was  sorted  into  the  usable,  and 
permanent  waste;  and  the  former  was  melted  again,  recast,  and  new 
screws,  castings,  and  bodies  were  built. 

We  are  suggesting  the  application  of  the  same  principle  to  injured 
workmen.  Some  will  be  unemployable — others,  by  study,  training,  and 
careful  placement,  will  again  become  assets.  In  choosing  new  vocations 
the  principle  of  building  upon,  rather  than  discarding,  past  industrial 
experience  is  promoted.  Among  the  young,  or  those  who  have  not  yet 
attained  a  permanent  industrial  status,  perhaps  because  of  the  lack  of 
opportunity  or  neglect  of  education,  we  attempt  to  repair  this  inequality 
by  an  analysis  of  the  person's  intelligence,  tendencies,  and  temperament, 
and  to  add  to  this  a  training  program  for  some  specific  vocation  in  which 
his  assets  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  He  needs  added  mental 
and  vocational  equipment  to  offset  his  physical  lacks.  It  would  be 
cause  for  national  pride  if  in  the  future  such  men  could  date  their 
economic  success  from  the  amputation  of  a  limb  or  ankylosis  of  the 
joints.     This  is  entirely  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 

In  order  that  the  placement  be  permanent  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
man  and  those  elusive  factors  of  intelligence,  temperament,  habits  of 
work,  and  personal  preference  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  This 
study  is  closely  followed  by  an  analysis  of  jobs  which  handicaps  may  be 
expected  to  perform,  by  study#  of  various  industries  and  their  processes 
and  possibilities  for  advancement. 

A  classification  of  jobs  on  a  definite  engineering  basis  is  needed,  with 
able-bodied  men  filling  able-bodied  jobs  and  disabled  men  occupying 
the  jobs  which  do  not  require  all  the  members  of  our  body  in  their 
performance.  Classify  the  jobs  as  you  classify  the  men.  That  at  least 
is  a  good  and  necessary  beginning,  but  only  that;  for,  supposing  we 
have  discovered  that  one-armed  men  become  good  furniture  finishers, 
as  successful  as  two-armed  men,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  one-armed 
man  can  or  will  become  successful.  Here  is  where  temperament  largely 
comes  in  to  upset  any  such  proposition,  or  let  us  call  it  the  "  human 
element,"  embracing  those  elusive  qualities  of  the  human  being. 

However,  as  a  general  principle,  choose  the  men  for  the  job  as  mechan- 
ical equipment  is  chosen.  A  good  mechanic  would  never  think  of  install- 
ing a  three-inch  shaft  to  do  the  work  that  a  one-inch  shaft  could 
perform.  Why  not  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  human  machinery 
of  a  shop  that  is  applied  to  the  mechanical  installation?  I  might  say 
this  principle  could  well  be  applied  to  whole  workmen  as  well.  So  to  the 
employer  who  may  have  a  closed  mind  as  to  what  disabled  persons  may 
do  in  his  shop,  let  us  say,  study  the  jobs  in  your  plant  to  determine 
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which  can  be  satisfactorily  performed  by  disabled  persons,  then  give 
cripples  the  preference  for  those  jobs;  utilize  in  this  way,  to  as  large  an 
extent  as  possible,  labor  too  long  thought  to  be  unproductive.  No 
job  should  be  sought  on  the  grounds  that  the  candidate  is  a  cripple. 
The  job  must  not  be  sought  until  the  disabled  candidate  is  trained  to 
perform  the  job,  not  only  as  well  as  his  whole  fellow  workman,  but  a  little 
better.  The  job  should  be  sought  on  the  basis  of  competency  alone — 
on  the  fact  that  "he  can  deliver  the  goods. "  Charity  never  did  appeal 
to  the  employer  as  a  way  of  running  his  business.  The  hiring  of  com- 
petent and  trained  workmen  always  has  and  always  will  attract  him. 
He  is  also  greatly  annoyed  by  and  interested  in  solving  troublesome 
labor  turnover  costs.  We  are  ready  to  believe  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  labor  turnover  causatives  lies  in  the  lack  of  skill  of  the  work- 
men and  in  lowering  standards  of  work  and  production.  A  trained  man 
contributes  a  minimum  to  this.  Discharges  of  whole  employees  can  be 
prevented  by  more  efficient  hiring,  by  better  training  of  workmen,  and  by 
proper  handling  of  men.  What  is  applicable  to  whole  workmen  is  also 
applicable  to  disabled,  and  vice  versa,  in  the  entire  program  of  placement. 
Then  too,  because  of  the  closed  minds  of  many  employers  the  disabled 
man  has  greater  difficulty  in  selling  his  services  and  once  he  does,  he 
shows  his  appreciation  by  staying. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  country  there  still  remains  a  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  employers  in  employing  disabled  persons,  because  of  double 
indemnity  due  for  second  injuries.  The  employers  maintain  that  an 
injured  person  presents  a  potential  extra  compensation  hazard. 

In  Wisconsin  this  fear  was  allayed  by  Legislative  Act  of  1919,  pro- 
tecting both  the  employers  and  disabled  employees  seeking  reemploy- 
ment, in  the  following  manner: 

"In  each  case  of  the  loss  or  of  the  total  impairment  of  a  hand,  arm, 
foot,  leg,  or  eye,  the  employer  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  $150.00 
(one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars)  into  the  state  treasury. 

"The  money  paid  into  the  state  treasury  pursuant  to  the  foregoing 
subdivision,  with  all  accrued  interest,  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Industrial  Commission  for  the  discharge  of  all  liability  for  special  addi- 
tional indemnity  accruing  under  this  sub-section. " 

Thus,  should  the  man  lose  the  second  hand  in  his  new  occupation, 
he  will  receive  the  amount  due  for  double  amputations,  but  the  employer 
pays  only  the  amount  that  would  be  paid  in  case  it  had  been  the  first 
hand  amputation.  The  balance  is  paid  out  of  the  accumulated  fund  of 
the  State  Treasury  by  the  Industrial  Commission.  Thus  an  employer 
can  employ  a  disabled  man  without  the  previous  fear  of  a  possible 
second  injury.  The  records  of  the  Industrial  Commission  show  that  the 
frequency  of  the  second  injury  is  very  limited.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
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man  who  has  suffered  the  loss  of  one  hand  is  going  to  guard  the  other 
most  zealously.  He  should  be  a  greater  exponent  of  safety  in  the  mill 
than  any  safety  bulletin  board. 

It  would  seem  that  all  states  might  legislate  toward  this  dual  guaran- 
tee— for  the  employer  who  would  give  the  disabled  his  chance,  and  the 
injured  who  seeks  it. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  Failure  Mind  of  the  disabled  is  turned 
to  Success  Mind,  and  when  the  public  changes  its  Closed  Mind  on  the 
potential  usefulness  of  the  disabled  to  an  Open  Mind,  whether  we 
are  friends,  relatives,  or  employer,  real  or  potential,  of  the  disabled, 
the  problem  of  placing  the  handicapped  will  not  be  different  from  the 
problem  of  the  placement  of  the  physically  able. 

Questions 

1.  What  are  the  special  problems  involved  in  the  placement  of  the  handi- 
capped? 

2.  What  principles  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance  should  help  in 
such  placement? 

3.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  which  might  help  in  changing  the 
attitude  or  " state  of  mind"  of  the  disabled  toward  himself,  and  of  the 
family  and  employer  toward  the  disabled? 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP  AS  STEPS  IN  THE  VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE  PROGRAM1 

By  Mary  Stewart2 

Discussion  always  emphasizes  anew  the  importance  of  a  careful 
definition  of  terms,  and  this  is  especially  true  where  the  subject  under 
consideration  is  comparatively  new  and  its  terminology  somewhat  vague. 
We  disagree  more  frequently  over  words  than  we  do  over  facts.  Mis- 
understandings obviously  verbal  should  not  be  permitted  to  complicate 
discussion  of  junior  placement  problems,  which  are  difficult  enough 
in  themselves. 

Placement  Defined  as  " Suitable  Work" 

Shall  we  agree,  then,  to  begin  with,  that  placement  means  placing 
a  junior  immediately  or  ultimately  in  a  job  suitable  for  that  junior? 
Plainly  in  the  word  " suitable"  lies  the  crux  of  the  problem,  for  " suitable 
work"  means  the  right  work  for  the  right  child  at  the  right  time. 
Between  child  labor  and  child  work  is  involved  a  distinction,  which 
educators  and  sociologists  are  quite  generally  beginning  to  accept,  a 
distinction  with  a  difference  of  the  highest  importance.  In  his  recent 
book  on  "  Child  Labor  and  the  Constitution,"  Mr.  Fuller  defines  child 
labor  as  "labor  of  children  that  deprives  them  of  a  fair  start  in  life  in 
terms  of  health,  play,  education,  and  suitable  work  done  under  home 
and  school  auspices  or  supervision."  This  clear-sighted  definition 
recognizes  the  full  implication  of  the  distinction  I  am  speaking  of,  and 
includes  as  a  part  of  the  indictment  of  child  labor  the  fact  that  it  deprives 
childhood  of  suitable  work.  It  would  be  trite  to  review  before  you  the 
steps  by  which  the  normal  work  which  is  a  part  of  the  development  of 
the  adolescent  has  largely  vanished  from  the  environment  of  the  home 
and  from  parental  supervision.  The  psychological  urge  for  it,  however, 
cannot  be  wiped  from  the  mind  of  the  adolescent,  and,  under  modern 
conditions,  demands  more  insistently  than  ever  before  satisfaction  in 
useful  activity. 

1  Published  in  The  Vocational  Guidance  Magazine,  March,  1924.  Revised, 
August,  1926. 

2  Director,  Vocational  Guidance  Department,  The  Boston  American. 
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Follow-up  an  Integral  Part  of  the  Placement  Process 

To  return  to  the  question  of  definition,  placement  is,  then,  helping  a 
junior  to  work  which  is  not  child  labor,  that  is,  work  which  does  not 
deprive  him  of  any  of  the  rightful  opportunities  of  childhood;  or,  if  under 
present  conditions  such  deprivation  is  inherent  in  his  surroundings  and 
circumstances,  brings  it  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  irreducible  minimum. 

With  placement  understood  in  this  sense,  follow-up  is  imperative. 
For  follow-up  is  not  an  independent  process  which  may  or  may  not 
accompany  placement,  but  is  an  inseparable  and  integral  part  of  the 
whole  placement  process.  The  "suitable  job"  may  not  be, — probably 
will  not  be, — immediate;  and  the  amount  of  vocational  and  educational 
advice  necessary  to  lead  to  it  must  be  decided  in  each  individual  case; 
and  the  placement  is  not  complete  until  the  individual  is  functioning  as 
fully  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  function,  given  his  mental  equipment 
and  social  opportunities. 

Tendency  toward  Legal  Supervision  of  Juniors  both  at  Work 

and  in  School 

Reports  from  the  1920  census  indicate  that  approximately  one- 
twelfth  of  the  total  number  of  children  between  10  and  15  years  of  age  in 
the  United  States  are  engaged  at  present  in  gainful  occupations.  In 
1924  the  Congress  passed  and  referred  to  the  States  for  ratification  an 
amendment  which  would  empower  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
laws  regulating  child  labor.  Though  few  States  thus  far  have  ratified 
the  amendment  [August  1926],  most  of  them  are  more  or  less  rapidly 
modifying  their  own  laws  to  protect  their  children  from  exploitation  in 
industry.  Whether  or  not  adequate  protection  shall  be  provided  ulti- 
mately by  the  States,  by  the  Federal  Government,  or  by  both,  two  points 
stand  out  clear  in  regard  to  child  labor :  first,  that  the  exploitation  of  any 
child  for  the  sake  of  profit,  whether  to  employer  or  to  parent,  is  an  evil 
which  society  in  its  own  interests  cannot  tolerate;  and  second,  that 
however  wisely  or  carefully  we  shall  and  must  hedge  our  children  about 
with  laws  protecting  them  from  exploitation,  we  still  shall  have  a  large 
body  of  juniors  gainfully  employed,  and  that  the  legitimate  demands 
made  upon  our  constructive  social  sense  by  this  body  are  by  no  means 
to  be  met  by  anything  so  simple  as  a  Constitutional  amendment  and 
regulatory  laws  enacted  thereunder. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  school  laws  as  well  as  in  child  labor  laws  to 
prevent  children  from  working  outside  the  home  before  reaching  the  age 
of  14  at  least;  and  many  things  indicate,  in  a  not  too  distant  future, 
a  minimum  age  of  16  for  full-time  employment  in  gainful  occupations. 
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Several  States  are  already  clearly  aiming  toward  this  minimum  in  their 
school  laws  if  not  in  their  labor  legislation.  Considerable  legislation 
already  enacted  indicates  that  society  recognizes  its  responsibility  for 
some  sort  of  supervision  of  juniors  throughout  their  entire  learning 
period;  with  a  general  tendency  to  extend  this  period  up  to  the  age  of  18 
or,  possibly,  even  21.  There  are  not  lacking  those  who  would  insist 
that  full-time  school  attendance  up  to  the  age  of  16  or  18  should  be  the 
desideratum  for  all  juniors.  This  is  the  minimum  standard  held 
necessary  by  the  exponents  of  what  has  facetiously  been  called  the 
camel  theory  of  education.  Children  are  in  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  to 
secure  a  hump  of  educational  content,  which  can  be  drawn  upon  there- 
after to  carry  them  safely  through  the  desert  of  life. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  an  even 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  school  population  at  present  leaves  school  for  work, 
only  forty  per  cent  of  the  first-graders  finishes  the  grammar  grades,  and 
only  eight  per  cent  is  graduated  from  high  school.  Enough  accurate 
data  has  been  compiled  within  the  last  few  years  to  allow  us  to  say  with- 
out dispute  that  a  large  number  of  these  children  quit  school  because 
they  want  to  quit,  and  that  while  poverty  or  privation  may  sometimes 
be  the  sole  motive,  and  is  often  an  accessory  one,  this  school  weariness 
is  a  main  determinant. 

We  have,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  the  junior  tired  of  what  he  thinks 
the  school  has  to  offer,  and  eager  to  begin  what  seems  to  him  the  adven- 
ture of  life;  and  on  the  other  hand,  educators  and  sociologists  clearly 
seeing  the  danger  to  society  of  an  influx  of  workers  almost  entirely 
untrained  for  any  specific  task,  and  ready,  if  possible,  to  remove  them- 
selves from  any  source  of  training. 

Part-time  Education  and  Organized  Junior  Placement 

Inseparable 

The  continuation  and  part-time  school  was  the  compromise  effected. 
Rather  curiously,  it  was  in  many  instances  forced  upon  the  community 
by  legislation  while  the  community  was  yet  too  unskilled  and  inexperi- 
enced to  make  it  effective.  The  descriptions  of  the  blind  men  who 
examined  the  elephant  were  no  more  varied  than  would  have  been  the 
descriptions  by  observers  of  the  work  done  in  continuation  schools  a  few 
years  ago.  It  has  been  my  experience,  as  I  imagine  it  has  been  that  of 
many  of  you,  to  visit  in  a  comparatively  short  journey  continuation 
schools  which  seemed  but  little  more  effective  educationally  than  a 
work-house  sentence  of  so  many  hours  a  week,  and  others  which  remain 
in  memory  a  continuing  source  of  inspiration  and  delight.  Though  we 
have  every  right  as  educators  to  be  proud  that  in  so  short  a  time  part- 
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time  education  has  reached  such  a  degree  of  efficiency,  we  may  safely 
say  that  its  possibilities  of  development  and  its  range  of  usefulness 
have  not  yet  been  recognized. 

A  job  for  the  part-time  pupil  is  a  personal  condition  and  not  an  educa- 
tional theory,  and  it  looms  before  the  part-time  educator  as  an  ever- 
present  problem.  So  it  would  appear  that  out  of  the  very  necessities  of 
the  case  the  part-time  school  becomes  an  important  channel,  if  not  the 
main  artery,  through  which  placement  is  to  enter  the  American  school 
system  as  a  recognized  function  of  education.  Recently,  the  Junior 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  sent  a  questionnaire  to. 
approximately  seventy-two  communities  which  had  previously  reported 
that  they  were  conducting  placement  activities,  asking  under  what 
auspices  their  placement  work  was  conducted,  and  endeavoring  to  find 
out  something  regarding  its  nature.  Answers  to  this  questionnaire 
clearly  indicate  that  placement  has  become  or  is  becoming  a  part  of  the 
procedure  of  most  part-time  schools.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  would 
happen.  Bring  the  working  junior  into  even  weekly  contact  with  the 
wise  educator  and  something  is  bound  to  happen  to  both  of  them. 
When  he  loses  his  job,  the  boy  will  turn  naturally  to  these  teachers,  who 
seem  so  much  more  competent  to  meet  the  world  than  he  does,  for  advice 
about  a  new  one.  If  they  fail  him  utterly  there,  woe  is  apt  to  betide 
their  efforts  at  influencing  him  elsewhere.  The  educator  who  is  brought 
into  contact  weekly  with  these  young  wage-earners,  provided  he  is  an 
educator  indeed,  realizes  that  he  must  have  a  contact  with  their  lives 
outside  the  school,  that  placement  must  be  substituted  for  job-getting, 
that  follow-up  must  prevent  exploitation  and  become  a  part  of  education. 

All  this  would  be  equally  true  if  part-time  education  were,  as  it  is 
regarded  by  our  friends  of  the  camel  theory  and  by  some  others,  merely 
an  expedient  to  meet  a  situation  until  that  situation  can  be  removed. 
But  there  is  a  growing  group,  of  which  I  willingly  count  myself  one,  who 
hold  that  part-time  education,  at  least  for  the  junior  beyond  the  gram- 
mar grades,  is  not  merely  an  expedient,  but  is  a  development, — the  step 
across  the  threshold  which  shall  lead  to  better  adaptation  and  a  happier 
and  fuller  existence  for  many  juniors.  Our  schools  deal  not  with  the 
child,  but  with  children,  and  Procrustean  methods  are  as  antiquated  in 
education  as  they  are  in  bedroom  furniture.  What  we  need  is  not  so 
much  an  educational  system  as  systems  of  education.  Let  the  classical 
high  school  hold  by  all  means  the  less  than  ten  per  cent  it  now  has. 
Let  it,  if  it  can,  by  improved  curricula  and  better  teaching,  attract  a 
larger  number;  but  let  us  recognize  that,  in  fact,  from  our  schools  come 
all  our  citizens,  and  that  we  need  training  as  much  for  those  who  shall 
work  with  tools  as  those  who  shall  work  with  books,  for  those  who 
shall  carry  trowels  as  for  those  who  shall  carry  brief-cases. 
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Placement  a  Part  of  Education  as  well  as  an  End  of  It 

Placement  has  been  from  the  beginning  an  objective  of  education. 
We  have  always  been  attempting  to  get  people  ready  to  do  something, 
and,  for  a  long  while,  public  colleges  as  well  as  private  ones  have  recog- 
nized the  advantage  of  handing  young  men  and  women  jobs, — or  positions, 
if  you  please, — with  diplomas.  But  work  on  the  job  as  a  recog- 
nized part  of  education,  rather  than  solely  as  a  result  of  it,  fell  pretty 
largely  into  oblivion  with  the  collapse  of  the  old  apprentice  system, 
and  has  had  to  be  revived  in  our  own  day.  That  this  revival  is  taking 
place,  part-time  and  co-operative  courses,  schools  of  corporation  train- 
ing, many  modified  systems  of  apprenticeship  co-operating  with  the 
public  schools,  and  organized  placement  offices  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  all  attest. 

Pedagogy  today  is  deeply  indebted  to  modern  psychology.  We 
know  scientifically  many  things  about  the  boys  and  girls  with  whom  we 
deal,  which  formerly  we  were  able  to  grasp  intuitively  only  in  part. 
It  is  easier  to  deal  with  recalcitrant  Johnny  when  we  understand  that 
his  impressions  come  by  doing  rather  than  by  seeing  or  hearing,  and  that 
he  is  motor-  and  not  work-minded.  We  know  now  why  we  are  failing 
to  hold  him  in  the  sixth  grade,  and  we  can  plan  for  him  a  new  curriculum 
disguising  things  to  learn  as  things  to  do,  which  will  insure  for  him  the 
kind  of  education  which  he  is  able  to  utilize. 

It  is  no  longer  questioned  that  vocational  training  has  a  place  in  any 
completely  organized  educational  system,  but  it  is  by  no  means  yet 
determined  whether  vocations  are  best  learned  in  the  schoolroom  or  in 
the  shop  and  in  the  factory;  whether  the  burden  of  teaching  vocations 
rests  with  the  school  or  with  industry.  There  are,  however,  many  clear 
indications  of  an  awakening  consciousness  of  a  duality  of  responsibility, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  there  may  be  an  ultimate  division  of  responsibil- 
ity, each  side  assuming  that  thing  which  it  can  do  best.  Up  to  a  certain 
age  (and  that  age  is  probably  16  in  most  instances,  though  not  in  all) 
the  main  responsibility  rests  upon  the  school.  From  that  age  on  to 
adulthood  it  seems  likely  that  for  the  great  body  of  juniors  who  are  not 
to  enter  the  so-called  learned  professions  the  main  responsibility  for 
education  and  preparation  should  rest  with  industry,  at  least  on  its 
laboratory  side.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  school  can  afford  to 
toss  off  these  youngsters  either  as  finished  or  as  waste  products  and 
assume  no  further  responsibility  for  them. 
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Public   Responsibility   for   Junior  Placement  as  well   as   for 
Other  Phases  of  Education 

It  is  here  that  the  Junior  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service, 
which  is  the  agency  established  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  experimental  work  in  the  service  of  wage-earning  juniors,  sees 
the  real  function  of  a  junior  placement  office.  We  take  it  that  merely 
getting  a  job  for  a  junior  which  is  probably  no  better  than  that  junior 
would  be  able  to  get  for  himself,  and  then  forgetting  all  about  him  until 
in  the  course  of  events  he  shows  up  for  another  job  of  the  same  sort,  is  in 
no  sense  sound  employment  service,  and  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
state  and  society  toward  the  junior  is  in  no  way  fulfilled  by  such  a 
placement.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  that  the  placement  office 
cooperating  with  the  school  authorities  should  establish  a  supervision 
over  the  working  junior,  whether  he  be  in  part-time  school  or  released 
for  full-time  work  in  industry,  which  is  still  an  education  with  as  clearly 
defined  professional  and  social  and  ethical  aims  as  those  of  any  high 
school  curriculum. 

We  know  how  far  short  of  such  an  ideal  even  the  best  of  the  present 
junior  offices  must  necessarily  fall.  It  is  far  easier  to  talk  about  the  job 
with  an  educational  content  than  it  is  to  find  such  a  job  and  to  develop 
its  content  for  the  adolescent  probably  ready  to  desert  it  at  any  moment 
for  any  job  around  the  corner  which  offers  fifty  cents  more  a  week  or  a 
better  opportunity  for  a  half-day  off.  But  norms  and  standards  are 
not  false  because  they  are  difficult  to  attain.  Just  as  it  has  taken  us  so 
many  years  to  develop  a  social  standard  which  should  demand  the  aboli- 
tion of  child  labor,  so  do  we  need  time  to  develop  social  standards  which 
shall  create  a  new  attitude  toward  working  juniors  on  the  part  of  the 
school,  of  the  employer,  and  of  society.  No  agency  is  in  so  good  a 
position  to  speed  that  day's  coming  as  is  the  placement  office.  By  its 
actual  practical  contacts  it  can  interpret  the  school  to  the  occupational 
world,  the  occupational  world  to  the  school,  and  both  to  and  for  the 
junior.  It  can  provide  that  equity  of  treatment  which  is  the  most  that 
human  justice  can  do  to  mitigate  the  inequalities  meted  out  by  fate. 
It  can,  we  believe,  in  time,  assure  every  child  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
the  best  that  his  abilities  will  allow.  It  can  offer  to  society  those  adjust- 
ments which  make  for  citizenship. 

■  The  placement  office  has  yet  to  come  into  its  own  in  the  matter  of 
staffing,  of  financing,  and  even  of  recognition  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  system  and  as  a  legitimate  responsibility  of  the  state;  but  out- 
standing examples  of  its  work  at  the  present  make  its  future  develop- 
ment sure,  as  vocational  schools  were  sure  when  only  here  and  there 
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a  few  communities  had  caught  that  vision  of  the  right  of  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people,  not  to  one  education  designed  for  a  few  of  the  children 
of  a  few  people,  but  to  an  education  which  would  educate  them  for  the 
business  of  living  their  lives  and  the  adventure  of  enjoying  that  living. 
We  cannot  more  afford  to  be  without  placement  and  follow-up  for  our 
juniors  entering  the  occupational  world  (and  if  you  feel  that  I  have 
talked  but  little  about  follow-up,  it  is  because  I  cannot  divorce  it  from 
placement,  and  when  I  mention  one  I  mean  the  other  as  well), — we  can, 
I  say,  no  more  afford  to  be  without  placement  and  follow-up  for  these 
juniors  than  we  could  afford  to  be  without  professional  education  for 
those  who  are  to  enter  that  walk  of  life.  Indeed,  were  I  to  choose 
between  organized  supervision  of  all  juniors  up  to  the  age  of  maturity 
and  specialized  education  for  a  few,  I  would  feel  that  that  supervision 
was  unquestionably  the  more  important  of  the  two.  It  would  affect 
a  larger  body  of  our  citizens,  and  those  less  apt  to  be  compensated  for 
its  lack  privately  and  socially. 

We  hear  much  about  rising  costs  of  education,  but  there  are  expendi- 
tures which  we  cannot  afford  not  to  make.  Success  may  well  be  paid 
for;  failure  always  costs  too  much.  Citizens  fitted  to  do  the  work  which 
must  be  done,  and  to  do  it  high-heartedly  because  they  are  suited  to  it 
and  can  be  happy  in  it,  are  an  investment  which  will  pay  incalculable 
national  dividends. 
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Paul  H.  Douglas:  " American  Apprenticeship  and  Industrial  Education." 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1921. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor:  "  Vocational  Guidance  and  Junior  Placement." 

Children's  Bureau  Publication  149,  Employment  Service  Publication 

#A. 
National   Vocational   Guidance   Ass'n:  "Statement   of   the   Principles   of 

Vocational     Guidance."     (Apply — Vocational     Guidance     Magazine, 

Harvard  University.) 
Emily    G.   Palmer  and  Irvin  S.   Noall:  "The  Part-time  School  and  the 

Problem    Child."     Part-time    Education    Series.     Bulletin    No.    18. 

1926. 
H.   G.  Burdge:  "Our  Boys."     New  York  Military  Training  Commission, 

Albany,  N.  Y.     J.  B.  Lyon  Co.     1921. 
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Organization  and  Administration  of  Part-time  Schools  in  Manufacturing 
or  Mercantile  Establishments  or  in  Factories."  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.     Bulletin  No.  797.     1924. 


Questions 

1.  Define  junior  placement  and  follow-up. 

2.  Relate  them  to  vocational  guidance. 

3.  Distinguish  between  " child  work"  and  " child  labor." 

4.  Discuss  the  social  implications  of  State  and  Federal  legislation  (1)    on 
child  labor,  and  (2)  on  compulsory  education. 

5.  List  the  main  reasons  why  boys  and  girls  leave  school  early. 

Note  :  Consult  the  1920  census  report  for  numbers  of  working  juniors 
and  minors  in  school. 

6.  Comment  on  the  need  for  part-time  schools,  their  present  service  to  the 
working  junior  and  to  the  community,  and  their  possible  development. 

7.  Discuss  placement  as  a  part  of  education  as  well  as  an  end. 

8.  Describe  a  functioning  junior  placement  office  in  its  relation  to  the  child, 
the  school,  the  home,  the  employer,  and  the  community. 

9.  Discuss  the  responsibility  of  organized  industry  in  vocational  training 
and  junior  placement. 

10.  Summarize  the  aims  of  a  junior  placement  service. 
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American  Management  Association, 
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Apprenticeship,  255,  267 
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Bagley,  Dr.,  170 

Baltimore,  55 

Bloomfield,  Meyer,  41 

Book,  William  F.,  67 

Boston  Placement  Bureau,   271 

Brewer,  John  M.,  39 

British  Juvenile  Labor  Exchanges, 
271,  275,  276 

Buchwald,  Leona  C,  55 

Buell,  Bradley,  283 

Bureau  of  Public  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration, 216 

Bureau  of  Vocational  Information, 
98  ff. 


Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
160 

Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  50 

Case  studies,  82,  221  ff.,  243 

Cattell,  Dr.,  207,  210 

Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia, 
250 

Character  analysis,  191 

Character  rating,  33 

Chicago  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guid- 
ance, 82,  98,  103 

Child  Labor,  294,  295 

Cincinnati  Vocation  Bureau,  98 

Clark,  Florence  E.,  79,  86 


Class  in  occupations,  55  ff.,  109; 
aims  of,  55y  62;  as  carried  on 
outside  the  school,  42;  back- 
ground needed  for  teachers  of, 
130;  in  relation  to  individual 
counseling,  43,  46;  in  the  col- 
lege, 42;  methods  of,  41;  need 
for,  39;  objectives  of,  64;  out- 
lines for,  55;  subject-matter  of, 
40;  teachers  for,  44;  text-book 
for,  44 

Commons,  John  R.,  290 

Compulsory  continuation  school  law, 
241 

Compulsory  education  laws,  164 

Conferences,  group,  47 

Corre,  Mary  P.,  98 

Counseling,  problems  arising  in,  4 
ff.,  215;  program  in  Pittsburgh 
high  schools,  6  ff. 

Counselor,  3,  118  ff.,  214;  super- 
vision of,  119;  training  of,  121 

Cunliffe,  R.  B.,  66 

D 

Departmental  meetings,  3 
DeSchweinitz,  Dorothea,  261,  269 
Detroit  Board  of  Education,  104 
Detroit  Central  High  School,  66  ff . 

E 

Edgerton,  A.  H.,  73 

Educational  guidance,  161;  limi- 
tations of  scientific  method  in, 
191  ff.;  through  club  work,  14; 
through  College  Blue  Book,  14. 
See  also  Guidance 

Educational  measurements,  uses  in 
secondary  schools,  196  ff. 

Employers,  26,  245,  250,  252,  278, 
290 
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Employment  supervision,  261 
Eureka  School  Plan,  16  ff. 
Exploratory  experiences,  129 
Extra-curricula  activities,  as  a  means 

of   self-discovery,    8.     See   also 

Student  activities 


Follow-up,  10,  262,  269  ff.,  294  ff. 
Freeman,  Frank  N.,  205 
Fuller,  Raymond  G.,  294 

G 

Greene,  James  H.,  278 

Guidance,  as  an  aid  to  self-guidance, 
7;  in  the  junior  high  school,  56 
ff.,    62;    moral,    179;   need    for 
norms  in,  149  ff.;  of  high  school 
pupils,  177  ff.;  questionnaire  on, 
177;    through    home-room,     9 
through  the  social  studies,  62 
use  and  abuse  of  tests  in,  181 
use  of  I,  Q.  in,  185  ff. 

H 

Handicapped,  placement  of,  288 

Hanus,  Prof.  Paul  H.,  11 

Harvard     University,     Bureau      of 

Vocational  Guidance  of,  98,  101, 

103 
Hollingworth,  H.  L.,  192 
Home,  contacts  with,  9,  11,  245,  272 
Hughes,  Hardin,  34 

I 

Indiana  University,  98 
Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

98 
Industry,  contacts  with,  255  ff.,  279 

ff. 
Interviewing,  13 
Interviews,  46,  110,  250 

J 

James,  William,  276 

Jensen,  George  C,  16 

Job  analysis,  81,  135 

Journal  of  Personnel  Research,  213 


K 


King,  Frederick  A.,  284 
Kornhauser,  Arthur  W.,  199 


Labor  audit,  81 

Lane,  May  Rogers,  87,  108,  118,  139 

Leavitt,  Frank  M.,  257 

Legal  supervision  of  juniors,  295 

Lewis,  W.  D.,  11 

Library  collections  on  guidance,  50, 
125 

Life-career  class.  See  Class  in  occu- 
pations 

M 

Manhattan  Trade  School,  239  ff. 
Meine,  Franklyn,  81 
Murtland,  Cleo,  123 
Myers,  George  E.,  79 

N 

National  Association  of  Corporation 

Training,  256 
National  Personnel  Association,  256 
Norms,  in  guidance,  149  ff. 

O 

Occupation,  choice  of,  63,  220 
Occupational  information,  methods 
of  presenting,  46,  63;  need  for 
keeping  up  to  date  in,  130; 
through  assemblies,  52,  109; 
through  civic,  professional,  and 
other  organizations,  48;  through 
organized  campaigns  in  the 
school,  49;  through  outside 
speakers,  47;  through  school 
publications,  51;  through  slo- 
gans and  posters,  52;  through 
the  English  class,  43,  66  ff.; 
through  the  home-room,  48; 
through  the  library,  50;  through 
the  radio,  52;  through  the 
school  subjects,  48,  49;  through 
visits  to  industries,  52 
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Occupational  investigation,  content 
and  arrangement  of  schedules 
for,  86  if. 

Occupational  investigator,  118  ff. 

Occupational  material,  as  subject- 
matter,  125;  types  of,  123;  uses 
of,  123,  125 

Occupational  studies,  bibliography 
of,  139  ff.;  content,  volume,  and 
uses  of,  108  ff.;  problems  of 
summarizing  and  editing,  98  ff. ; 
standards  for  evaluating,  132  ff. 

Occupations.  See  Class  in  occu- 
pations 

Occupations  laboratory,  125 


Parent-teachers'  association,  27 

Parents.     See  Home 

Part-time  education,  296 

Paterson,  Donald  G.,  191 

Personnel  Research  Federation,  212  ff. 

Pittsburgh,  256;  Junior  Employ- 
ment Service,  281;  Public 
Schools,  3  ff.,  62  ff.;  study  of 
occupations  in,  62  ff . 

Pittsburgh  Personnel  Association, 
256,  280 

Placement,  51,  294  ff.;  by  non-public 
agencies,  283  ff.;  by  the  schools, 
239  ff.;  centralization  of,  262; 
high  school,  250  ff.;  of  handi- 
capped persons,  288  ff.;  under 
Eureka  Plan,  26 

Placement  office,  as  an  aid  to  the 
employer,  278  ff.;  problems  of, 
261  ff.;  work  of,  243  ff. 

Proctor,  William  M.,  170,  177 

Psychological  Corporation,  205  ff. 

R 

Rating  scales,  199  ff.,  225;  Freyd's 
Graphic,  227 

Research,  79  ff.;  aims  and  methods 
of,  81;  for  placement  purposes, 
82;  in  personnel  departments, 
80;  personnel,  212  ff.;  problems 
needing,  84 


Ross,  C.  C,  161 

Rotary  Club,  27 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  283 

Rynearson,  Edward,  170 


S 


Schauffler,  Mary  C,  132 

School  leaving,  296 

Schwab,  Abigail,  243 

Self-analysis,  201 

Self-discovery,  through  extra-curri- 
cula activities,  8 

Skelly,  John  S.,  250 

Spanabel,  E.  E.,  46 

Stark,  J.  D.,  255 

Stewart,  Mary,  294 

Student  activities,  47.  See  also 
Extra-curricula  activities 


Tests,  151,  156  ff.,  215  ff.,  225  ff.; 
achievement,    182;    arithmetic- 
reading,     166;    Downey    Will- 
Temperament,  229;  educational, 
184;  for  clerical  ability,  162;  for 
mechanical  ability,  161;  group, 
182,  185,  186;  intelligence,  161, 
182,  183,  193,  209;  interest,  231; 
interpretation  of,   188;  mental, 
189;     of     temperamental     and 
character    qualities,    187;    per- 
formance, 187;  proficiency,  196 
psychological,    170  ff.,    181   ff. 
reading,    161;  specialized,   209 
Stenquist  Assembly,    161,    167 
Terman    Group,    183;    Terman 
Intelligence,  33;  Toops  Clerical, 
166;  trade,  185;  vocational,  163 

Thorndike,  Professor,  213 

Tippet,  Melba  Roach,  288 

Tolman,  Mary  H.,  283 

Toops,  Herbert  A..  149,  156 

Truitt,  Ralph  P    219 

Tryout.     See     Exploratory    experi- 
ences 
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United  States  Census,  258 

United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

121 
United  States  Employment  Service, 

259,  297,  299 
University  of  Cincinnati,  121 
University   of    Indiana,    Bureau   of 

Educational      Reference      and 

Research,  182 


Viteles,  Morris  S.,  181 
Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston,  98 
Vocation  Bureau  of  Cincinnati,  270 
Vocational  adviser.     See  Counselor 
Vocational  guidance,  psychiatric  ele- 
ment in,  219  ff.;  questionnaire 
on,     178;    technique    of,     156; 


through  outside  speakers,  44; 
through  the  life-career  class,  39 
ff. 

Vocational  Guidance  Association  of 
Philadelphia  and  Vicinity,  181 

Vocational  information.  See  Occu- 
pational information 

Vocational  Service  for  Juniors,  271 

Vocational  training,  298 

W 

Watson,  Goodwin  B.,  225 

White- Williams  Foundation,  98,  108, 

135 
Wood,  Ben  D.,  196 
Woods,  Professor,  41 
Woody,  Clifford,  182 
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